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HILE the new 
yacht Defende? 
has been in process 
of construction 
at Bristol, Rhode 
Island, public at- 
tention has been 
attracted in no 
small measure to 
that town and to 
the man who has 
designed and built 
the craft. It is 
only a few years 
ago that Edward Burgess was regarded as 
the greatest yacht designer of the day ; 
and when he died, in 1891, the prediction 
was freely made that his equal would not 
soon be developed. Other men might 
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be found who would design fast yachts, 
but the chances were that if the Brit- 
ish yachtsmen should challenge for the 
America’s trophy again, the cup would 
presently be on its way to the other side 
of the ocean. At least that was the con- 
clusion at which a great many pessimistic 
observers arrived when they learned of 
the untimely death of the man who had 
created the Puritan, the Mayflower and 
the Volunteer. But almost at the moment 
of Mr. Burgess’s death the victories of 
the G/oriana were pointing unmistakably 
to “Nat” Herreshoff as the designer 
upon whom the task of producing another 
international champion might profitably 
be imposed. 

The Herreshoffs have been boat-build- 
ers and sailors for generations, and the 
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designer of the Defender has made and 
sailed craft of all sorts and sizes from his 
boyhood up. On their paternal side, as 
the name indicates, the family are of 
German descent, one of their ancestors 
having emigrated to this country in the 
last century and entered the employment 
of John Brown, a famous merchant of 
Providence. Subsequently he married Miss 
Sarah Brown ; and thus the present genera- 
tion of Herreshoffs at Bristol are enabled to 
trace their ancestry back to Chad Brown, 
one of the original settlers of the state, 
who took up his abode in Rhode Island 
shortly after the arrival there of Roger 
Williams. During the Revolution the 
Browns were known far and wide through 
the colcnies for their intense and service- 
able patriotism. It was John Brown who 





JOHN 8B. HERRESHOFF, 


provided the boats, on the night of the 
memorable burning of the Gasfee in 
1772, to carry the plotters down the 
river to where the British vessel lay fast 
aground ; and after the war it was one of 
his vessels which first bore the stars and 
stripes into Chinese waters. His interest 
in everything pertaining to the sea was 
naturally great, for he had a fleet of forty 
ships. It is related of him that he fre- 
quently went down the bay to meet these 
incoming vessels, having that fondness 
for the water which has manifested itself 
in so many of his descendants. From 
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the same family of Browns, it may be 
added, came the benefactions which led 
the corporation of Rhode Island College 
to change the name of that institution to 
Brown University. 

The grandfather of the present Her- 
reshoffs turned to agriculture in his later 
years, and settled on “ Popasquash ”’ or 
“ Pappoosesquaw”’ Point, across the har- 
bor from Bristol. His son, Charles Fred- 
erick, the father of the designer of the 
Defender, was born there in 1809, and 





NATHANIEL G., HERKRESHOFF, 


like his sons after him early showed a 
great love for the sea. At twelve he was 
master of a sail-boat which he had him- 
self constructed, and which he could sail 
with the skill of a veteran helmsman ; and 
two years later he was known throughout 
the vicinity as an expert mechanic and 
sailor. He graduated from Brown at an 
age that seems strangely early to us of a 
later generation, and returning to Bristol, 
found his chief delight in building and 
sailing boats. Many of these were very 
fast and won more than a local reputa- 
tion; and even after the present Her- 
reshoff Manufacturing Company had been 
formed the active members of the firm 
received much valuable assistance and 
counsel from the elder Herreshoff. He 
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“ CUSHING.” 


died a few years ago, and is remembered 
as a cultured and attractive old man, 
“who never said ill of anybody,’ to 
quote Captain Albert C. Bennett of Bristol, 
his life-long friend. One amusing story 
relating to his boat-building career is 
that he always named his craft “ Julia,” 
in honor of his wife. No amount of 
argument could induce him to give any 
of them another title. Mrs. Herreshoff 
is still living at Bristol, and occupies the 
homestead on Hope Street, opposite the 
shops of the company. She traces her 
descent from the Boston Lewises, a sea- 
going family ; so that John B. and “ Nat”’ 
Herreshoff, her sons, come fairly by their 
love of the water, on both sides of the 
house. 

Charles Frederick Herreshoff had nine 
children, seven sons and two daughters, 
all of whom are yet living. The two 
daughters are Mrs. Chesebro and Miss 
Sarah Herreshoff, both making their 
home at Bristol, the latter with Mrs. 
Herreshoff at the homestead. Charles 
Frederick, one of the sons, lives at the 
yet older family homestead on Popasquash 
Point, being a farmer, but interesting 
himself in boat-building and sailing as 
well; and Lewis lives with his mother 
and sister. He is of a literary turn of 
mind, and has written many articles for 
the newspaper periodicals and magazines, 
although he has been totally blind for 
some years. Some strange malady of the 
eyes has overtaken no less than four 
members of the family, among them 
John B. Herreshoff, the president of the 
boat-building company, who was stricken 
at the age of fifteen. Julian Herreshoff 


has conducted a school of languages at 
Providence, and alternates in his resi- 
dence between that city and Bristol. His 
musical taste and talent are perhaps his 
chief characteristics. The other sons are 
Francis, James B., who studied at Brown 
University and has attained a consider- 
able reputation as a chemist and engineer, 
john B., already referred to, and Nathaniel 
Greene Herreshoff, the designer of the 
yacht which in all probability will defend 
the America’s cup against the British 
challenger next fall. 

The president of the Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Company, John Brown Herre- 
shoff, was born in 1841, and, like his 
father before him, manifested an early 
interest in boats. He was an _ expert 
sailor in his early teens, and if blindness 
had not overtaken him at the age of fif- 
teen he might have become a phenomenal 
marine designer. As it is, he has a 
wonderful knowledge of speed qualities 
in a boat, and by passing his hand over a 
model can tell more about its value than 
most men who have the use of their eyes. 
His part in the company, however, is 
chiefly of a business character. He can 
carry accounts in his head to a surprising 
degree ; and one story that is told of his 
experience with the representatives of a 
South American country who had been 
despatched to New York to contract for 
three American-built torpedo boats illus- 
trates his mastery over details. The 
South Americans summoned him to New 
York to figure on the craft, and after 
describing them to the blind man, asked 
him what his price would be for the con- 
struction of them. “I shall require 
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It HE HERRESHOFF BROTHERS’ FIRST SHOP. 


some time to consider the matter,’ said 
Mr. Herreshoff. ‘“ But how much time?” 
he was asked. The craft were of a 
novel pattern and possessed some features 
that made the task of calculating their 
expense especially difficult. “Half an 
hour,” said the builder; and at the ex- 
piration of that interval he presented 
figures that were so satisfactory to the 
South Americans that the boats were 
ordered. In due time they were built 
and delivered according to the agreement. 


Mr. Herreshoff has been married twice, 
and has one daughter by his first wife. 
He lives in a comfortable home on High 
Street, Bristol, at the head of Burnside 
Street, near by the machine shops of the 
company and within sight of the work- 
shops at which the crack sailing yachts 
are built. He is a familiar figure on the 
streets of the town, going about freely, 
but always accompanied by an attendant, 
sometimes a member of the family. He 
makes frequent journeys away from home 
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in connection with the business of the 
company, and in spite of his affliction is 
as shrewd a business man as could be 
found in many a long day. His advice is 
sought in the construction of most of the 
boats that are built at the Herreshoff 
works ; but it is upon “ Nat” that the 
burden of the designing and constructing 
comes. Indeed, so far as the Defender 
is concerned, it is doubtful if the mem- 
bers of the syndicate who ordered her 
have had any transaction with the presi- 
dent of the company. It is with 
the younger brother that they have 
had their dealings, and to him will 
be due whatever credit may accrue 
to the boat. 

John B. Herreshoff has now been 
building boats more than thirty 
years; and in that time a great 
fleet of vessels, steamers and sailing 
craft has been launched at Bristol. 


It would be next to 
impossible to enu- 
merate allthese boats, 
nor would the public 
be interested in the 
recital, any more 
than the average 
youthful student is 
anxious to master the Homeric Cata- 
logue of Ships. But there have been 
certain epoch-making craft produced at 
the Herreshoff yards which are worth 
the study of every intelligent American. 
Nobody can note the record of the 
Gloriana and the Wasp without feeling 
that the Bristol designers have done 
something more than copy and elaborate 
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the work of their predecessors. They 
have not merely availed themselves of the 
achievements of Mr. Burgess and those 
who went before him, but have struck a 
new vein, so to speak, and one which has 
already produced most plentifully. 

While his elder brother was building 
up his business gradually at Bristol, “Nat” 
Herreshoff was preparing himself for his 
future career there by study at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
prenticeship at the Corliss Engine Works 
















INTERIOR OF THE 
HERRESHOFF SHOPS, 


in Providence, where he had a hand in 
the construction of the great engine which 
moved the machinery at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition, and a course in 
engineering abroad. He visited some of 
the best-known ship-yards in Europe, 
and on his return to this country was well 
qualified to enter upon the work that has 
since kept him so busily employed in his 
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“SHADOW.” 


native town. But all his boyhood had 
contributed to this result. Like his 
brothers and his father before them, he 
had been a boat-builder and a sailor 
while scarcely in his teens, and even as a 
little child, if he could not be found about 
the house, he was sure to be discovered 
at play on the shore of the harbor. 
During his boyhood he employed himself 
much of the time in guiding his blind 
brother, and the constant association of 
the two naturally resulted in a mutual 
understanding which has been of great 
value to them in the years of their busi- 
ness partnership. 

It was shortly after his return to Bristol in 
1877,when he was about twenty-nine years 
of age, that “ Nat” Herreshoff brought 
out his famous catamarans. Catamarans 
had been constructed before; but he 
made use of a novel idea in the method 
of joining the two sections of which these 
queer craft are composed, and revolution- 
ized their construction. Hitherto they 
had consisted of two hulls united by an 
unjointed series of braces ; but he intro- 
duced a joint, by means of which the 
hulls acted almost independently of each 
other. They accommodated themselves 
to the waves in much better fashion ; and 
the result was that “Captain Nat” beat 
nearly every craft he encountered. One 


day he lay in wait off the mouth of Bris- 
tol harbor for the steamer from Newport. 
When she came abreast, the wind blow- 
ing briskly up the bay at the time, he 
headed his novel yacht in the same direc- 
tion, and beat the steamer to Providence 
so badly that the fame of his boat spread 
far and wide. It is said that on one oc- 
casion he made twenty-one miles in an 
hour over a measured course in one of 
these catamarans. At another time, on 
the occasion of a yacht race off Sandy 
Hook, he hung about the starting line 
with his double craft until all the contes- 
tants had gotten far down the course. 
One of the crew on board the boat 
which the older Herreshoff, the father 
of “Captain Nat,” was sailing, says that 
they saw the queer craft putting out 
long after they had set off on the race, 
and watched its progress with interest. 
Nearer and nearer she came, and be- 
fore long had passed not only this par- 
ticular boat but every yacht in the fleet. 
This was one of “Nat’s” quiet little 
jokes. 

He is very quiet, by the way, and 
seems to like his own company better 
than the association of many friends. 
His head is evidently full of new plans, 
and he does not have to depend on 
anybody but himself for entertainment. 
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Judging by the number of new ideas he 
has evolved and published to the world 
in the course of his eighteen years of 
work at Bristol, he must be “ thinking 
up” something new during most of his 
waking moments. He walks along the 
street with his head inclined forward, 
as if he were in search of some novel 
notion, though there is a local saying 
that he acquired the habit from watch- 
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father and sou, a greater number of 


times, probably, than any other one man. 
He says he never saw “ Nat” excited in 
a race but once. It was in a race in 
Gowanus Bay, and the future designer of 
the Defender was at the helm. The breeze 
slackened, and it was thought advisable 
to raise a top-sail, but in the course of 
this operation one of the corners got 
away from the crew, and the sail went 


“ GLORIANA.” 


ing his rivals in his races, craning his 
head in order to see them from under 
the boom. 

Captain Bennett, already referred to, a 
Bristol veteran who went to sea for the 
first time as long ago as 1826, and has 
crossed the ocean sixty-four times in sail- 
ing vessels in the course of his long 
career, has sailed with the Herreshoffs, 


flapping high into the air. Captain Nat 
took off his cap and flung it down on 
the deck, and the language in which he 
induiged himself for a moment ‘is said 
to have been extremely forcible. “ But 
that’s the only time,” says Captain Ben- 
nett, “ that I ever saw him when he seemed 
to be excited.”” As the yachting public 
knows very well, he is uniformly cool and 
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“WASP.” 


careful in a race, sailing his craft for “ all 
she is worth,” and making few errors. 
On one occasion he was steering the 
Tanthe ina race in the vicinity of New 
York, when the breeze almost deserted 
the boats and left them idly moving in 
the direction of home, but at a snail’s 
pace. ‘There were two or more classes 
of yachts in the fleet, but the skipper of 
the Janthe, steering wide of his comrades, 
ran into a little breeze he had seen far to 
starboard, and beat all the classes over 
the finish line. It is by carefully observ- 
ing the possibilities open to the wide- 
awake helmsman in every race that he 
has won his great reputation as a sailor. 
Captain Nat’s home at Bristol is a 
comfortable one. The house is a spa- 
cious structure at the foot of Hope Street, 
not far from the workshops of the com- 
pany, and with its back tothe street. It 
has been said that its isolation and the 
fact that it fronts the water are indicative 
of the attitude of its owner toward the 
general public. He likes to be let alone, 
and his chief inspiration has always 
come and always will come from the sea. 
His windows look far down Narragansett 
Bay, with Popasquash Point stretching to 


the south, and Prudence Island in the 
foreground. It is a picturesque bit of 
scenery, and as Captain Nat has an inter- 
esting family it is no wonder that he is 
satisfied with his home. Five of his six 
children are boys; and some day, he 
says, he is going to man a boat of his 
own construction with these youthful rep- 
resentatives of the Herreshoff family. 
Mrs. Herreshoff was Miss Clara De Wolf 
of Bristol. 

One of his most famous inventions is 
his coil boiler. He has given much at- 
tention to the designing of the machinery 
for the steam craft he and his brother 
have built, and in the course of his long 
years of work and experiment has made 
many improvements in the engines with 
which they have been equipped. One of 
the earlier Herreshoff steamers to make 
a name for itself was the Sz#/etto, which 
created a sensation ten years ago. She 
was a long, narrow craft, and so promis- 
ing were her speed trials that she sought 
out the AZary Powell on the Hudson and 
challenged her to a race. The Powell 
had long been known as the fastest steam- 
boat in this country, but the S¢#/e¢fo kept 
on even terms with her, and at the end 
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of the course, if memory serves, she ran 
across the bow of her big rival. The 
speed of this audacious little vessel 
pleased the government officials, and 
they purchased her for a torpedo boat. 
She has never been fitted out with torpe- 
does, but has served the authorities at 
Washington as a despatch boat, as has the 
Cushing also, which was ordered for the 
Navy from the Herreshoffs on account of 
the fine work of the St#/etto. The Cush- 
ing is said to have struck a thirty-mile 
gait on one occasion, and on her official 


been called the fastest steam yacht in the 
world, and it is certain that she is at 
least one of the very fastest. Efforts 
have been made time and again to race 
her against the speedy Vorwood, but the 
match has never occurred. Probably if 
she were beaten, ‘Nat’ Herreshoff 
would stop work on his sailing craft long 
enough to attempt the construction of a 
steamer that would be unquestionably 
the fastest yacht afloat. The construc- 
tion of steamers, it should be noted, was 
for many years his chief concern. His 





“ VIGILANT.” 


trial trip covered twenty-three or twenty- 
four knots an hour. She is 138 feet in 
length, with a beam of 14.6, draught, 3.7, 
horse-power, 1720, and tonnage, 115. 
She carries three guns, and her cost is 
put at $83,000. 

Among the other famous steam pro- 
ductions of the Herreshoffs are the yachts 
Now Then, Sav When, One Hundred, all 
of these three craft being built primarily 
for speed qualities; the Henrietfa and 
the Vamoose, the latter ordered by Mr. 
Hearst of California. The Vamoose has 


work at the Institute of Technology, the 
Corliss shops and abroad had all been 
calculated to increase his interest in 
steam craft and make him more profi- 
cient in building them and their ma- 
chinery. As long ago as 1876 he pro- 
duced a torpedo boat for the torpedo 
school at Newport, which was only sixty 
feet in length, but achieved a speed of 
twenty miles an hour. The officers of 
the school called it the Lightning, and 
compared with the average naval vessel 
of the day it deserved its title. It is 
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recalled that on the trial trip of the craft 
the designer was at the engine, showing 
that he could manage a steamer as well 
as a sail boat, if the necessity arose. 
Indeed it has been said that he knows 
more about high-speed engines than any 
one else in the country. 

His years of study along this line away 
from Bristol were supplemented by sev- 
eral years of valuable experience there, 
during which the government stationed 
a staff of officers at the Herreshoff works 
for the purpose of experimenting with 
high-speed machinery, no other firm in 
the country making a specialty of that 
grade of production at the time. Chief 
Engineer Benjamin F. Isherwood and a 
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investigators from Washington left him 
superior, in his own particular line, to 
any other American boat-builder. It is 
no wonder, when we consider his natural 
genius, that his steam craft have proved 
speedy vessels. 

There is money in the construction of 
fast steam yachts; and that fact prob- 
ably accounts for the comparatively re- 
cent development of the big sailing 
yacht at the Herreshoff yard. John B. 
Herreshoff is a shrewd business man, 
and he has been more anxious to put 
by something for a rainy day than to 
win glory for himself or his brother 
by building swift sailing vessels. It is 
said that when a yacht was needed to 


— 





“ BALLYMENA.” 


number of naval colleagues were at Bris- 
tol intermittently for four years, study- 
ing compound and triple expansion 
engines, the arrangement with the Her- 
reshoffs amounting practically to a part- 
nership between them and the Navy 
Department. The government furnished 
the expert knowledge required for the in- 
vestigations, and the Herreshoffs supplied 
the shops and the other requisite facilities. 
There can be no doubt of the value to the 
younger Herreshoff of these years of as- 
sociation with the government experts. 
He had already become a master me- 
chanic with few equals, and the hints 
he received in the course of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the experienced 


meet the Genesfa, back in 1885, Mr. 
Herreshoff was approached and asked 
for figures on such a boat. The price 
he set was $30,000, as the story goes, 
and the prospective purchasers, con- 
sidering the amount too high, placed 
their order with Edward Burgess, who 
designed the Puritan for them. What 
seems strangest about this story is that 
$30,000 should have been regarded as 
too great a price to pay for a cup-de- 
fender. The Vanderbilt-Iselin- Morgan 
syndicate will be out of pocket many 
times that amount when they have set- 
tled for the new aluminum and bronze 
vessel from Bristol. 

During his long years of work in build- 
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ing boilers and hulls for steam yachts, 
Captain Nat was by no means uninter- 
ested in sailing craft. He kept storing 
up ideas for future development, and no 
doubt he felt that some time he would 
have an opportunity to turn to the con- 
struction of a sailing yacht of sufficient 
size to bring him into the first rank among 
the designers of such boats. He had 
been known before as a successful sail- 
boat designer; his Shadow of the early 
seventies had taken more prizes, perhaps, 
than any other sail- 
ing craft ever built. 
But there is a cer- 
tain prestige attach- 
ing to the construc- 
tion of a successful 
big yacht that does 
not attach to the con- 
struction of smailer 
racing vessels. Ed- 
ward Burgess’s name 
became widely known 
for the first time when 
he had created his 
fast ninety-footer, al- 
though he had _ been 
building fast boats for 
a good many years. 
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“Nat”? Herreshoff yearned, 
without doubt, for the time to 
arrive when he would be able 
to show the world what he 
could do with a big racer of 
modern design. And as all 
things come to him who waits, 
this opportunity at length ar- 
rived. Now that the Herre- 
shoffs are possessed of a rea- 
sonable competence, the de- 
signer is able to give as much 
time as he desires to the de- 
velopment of any notion that 
may come into his head, 
though it ought to be added 
that in the case of the De- 
fender the notion pays very 
well. 

The “cat yawl”’ is a Bristol 
variety of boat. Not that there 
are no cat yawls anywhere else, 
but at Bristol they flourish like 
the traditional green bay tree. 
Captain Nat built one of these 
for Commodore Edwin D. Morgan some 
years ago, and so pleased was the latter 
that he ordered a twenty-six-footer con- 
structed along the same general lines. As 
the result, the Fe/ican was launched in 
December, 1890, and on the seventh of 
that month the designer and his brother 
Lewis made a trial trip in her, although 
the gale in which they sailed was one of 
the severest of the winter. The craft 
proved stiff and fast, and it was seen at 
once that her model was a success. The 
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history of this boat is important because 
the Géloriana, racer of glorious memo- 
ries, was the direct outgrowth of the 
Pelican. 

Mr. Morgan recommended the Her- 
reshofis to Royal Phelps Carroll, who 
was intending to build a boat for the sea- 
son of 1891, and the result was that the 
order for a forty-six-footer, the future 
Gloriana, was placed at Bristol. Mean- 
while Mr. Carroll married and went to 
Europe, and this event changed his plans 
for the season to such an extent that the 
new yacht was ultimately constructed for 
Mr. Morgan. It has been said that the 
Gloriana was a lucky accident; but 
those who are familiar with the care and 
thought that the designer put into her are 
aware that such a notion is entirely er- 
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up before him. And that, in a word, 
was precisely what he did. The Géorz- 
ana was a success from the start, and at 
the end of the season was confessedly the 
swiftest and ablest boat of her size on 
this side of the ocean, if not in the 
world. 

The launch of the famous craft took 
place early in May, Mr. Morgan having 
gone to Bristol in a speciai car to witness 
the event. Four or five hundred people 
watched her as she glided into the har- 
bor; and while her model was seen to 
be peculiar, there was something about 
it that suggested speed even to the un- 
trained eye. Her name was suggested 
by a line in Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” 
“That greater, glorious queene of faery 
land ;”” and when she won the race 





“CLARA.” 


roneous. Here was a turning-point in 
the career of Captain Nat. If he failed 
to build a fast boat, it would be said of 
him that his forte was the construction of 
steam craft, and that he would best stick 
to that branch of marine architecture in 
the future, at least so far as craft of large 
size were concerned. On the other hand, 
if he should produce a boat far and away 
superior to the existing vessels of her 
class, unlimited possibilities would open 


against the Beatrix off Newport in Au- 
gust, her trophy was a beautiful silver cup 
designed and made by the Whitings, on 
which a feminine figure was engraved, rep- 
resenting Her Majesty of the faery race. 


The Gloriana’s chief characteristics 
are her raking stem and overhang stern, 
which make her look very different, 
viewed broadside on, from the racing 
yachts of former days. Instead of the 


perpendicular bow of her predecessors, 
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it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
she has almost nothing forward, every- 
thing being reduced to the minimum at 
this point in order to give the least possi- 
ble resistance while she is gliding through 
the water. She seems to sweep over the 
sea rather tuan push it to either side of 
her, and her deep keel enables her to 
get a “grip” far down below the sur- 
face, while at the same time her displace- 
ment is not increased. It might be sup- 
posed that with almost no forefoot it 
would be difficult to keep her from fall- 
ing off in a strong wind ; but the reverse 
is true. She hugs the breeze in a way to 
delight the soul of the old salt, and 
minds her tiller as quickly as could be 
desired. In her first race around the 
Scotland lightship, when she started 
home on a reach, Captain Nat, who was 
at the tiller, called a member of the crew 
aft to assist him in ‘case of necessity. 
But no necessity arose. The boat re- 
sponded to the slightest touch, and the 
skipper sailed her the entire distance 
home with only one hand. 

The season of 1891 will long be re- 
membered for the series of races between 
the forty-six-feoters. ‘This class of yachts 
had succeeded, in natural sequence, the 
forty-footers, and the contests between 
them were among the most interesting 
in the history of the sport. It is worth 
while to notice that among all the aspirants 
for honors, only one boat of any im- 
portance, the Burgess yacht Beatrix, was 
acentreboard. On account of this fact 
it was desired, from the beginning of the 


season, that the G/oriana should encounter 
her ; and as race after race occurred and 
they did not come together, the popular 
interest in their ultimate meeting in- 
creased. In the first race in which the 
Gloriana started, on June 16, she was 
pitted against the Mautilus, Mineola and 
Jessica. The regatta was under the 
auspices of the Atlantic Yacht Club ; and 
the Bristol craft beat the AZneo/a, her 
nearest competitor, by eight minutes and 
seventeen seconds. Two days later, in 
the New York Yacht Club regatta, there 
were six starters, but the G/oriana won 
from all her rivals. ‘Two of the contestants 
were designed by Burgess, two were Fife 
boats, and a fifth was from the Wintring- 
ham shops; but the second boat at the 
finish was half an hour behind the Her- 
reshoff wonder. In this race there were 
wind and rain in plenty, the breeze 
blowing at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. 

On the twentieth of June occurred the 
Seawanaka Corinthian Yacht Club regatta 
over the lower bay course off New York. 
A heavy mist overspread the water, and 
the yachts were invisible at a short dis- 
tance. ‘The rivals in this race were the 
Nautilus (Wintringham), Jessica (Fife), 
and Gloriana, the Jessica getting away 
nearly two minutes ahead of the Bristol 
boat, but the latter soon forging to 
the front and ultimately winning. On 
the succeeding Monday, the Sayonara, 
another Burgess craft, the Jessica and 
the Uzira contested with the G/oriana, 
and were handily beaten; and on Tues- 
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day, in a light breeze, the undefeated 
yacht won a fifth time, securing a hand- 
some cup, valued at $500, which had 
been offered asa prize by Vice-Commodore 
David Banks of the Atlantic Yacht Club. 
In these races Captain Nat was con- 
stantly in evidence, and a large degree 
of the success of the boat may be at- 
tributed to his wise seamanship, although 
in later seasons, without his presence, 
she has continued her former successful 
record. 

In her sixth race, on August 7, for the 
Goelet cup, off Newport, the G/oriana 
won again ; and on August 13 she secured 
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was again at the helm, and again the 
glorious craft crossed the finish line a 
winner, beating the Burgess boat Oweene 
by a little more than a minute, and the 
Beatrix by more than five minutes. This 
was the only time that the two rivals met 
during the season ; but it was sufficient to 
give the Géoriana the undisputed cham- 
pionship in her class. She had won 
eight straight races, and in so doing had 
called general attention to her designer. 

In the New ENGLAND MacazineE for 
September, 1891, a writer referring to 
Burgess, who had just then passed away, 
quoted this stanza : — 





“ CONSUELO,” 


another $500 trophy by defeating all the 
other boats of her class in a race designed 
especially for the forty-six-footers, though 
her margin on this occasion was only 
twenty-eight seconds. But as yet the 
Beatrix, which had been winning races 
in eastern waters, had not made her 
appearance against the Herreshoff boat, 
so that when the two finally met in the 
Gloriana’s eighth race off Newport on 
the seventeenth of the month, popular 
interest was at its height. Captain Nat 


“ Ah, who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain.” 


But there were already indications that 
the dead designer’s work would be 
carried forward to triumphs which he 
could scarcely have predicted. It was 
at the time of the Géortana’s great 
successes that a newspaper man went to 
Bristol to see “ Nat’? Herreshoff, and 
came away with this impression of him: 
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“The Bristol inventor by no outward 
sign shows the pride or exultation which 
would be justifiable in view of his success. 
He is the same quiet, business-like, in- 
dustrious man that he was last April, 
when the Géloriana was on the ways 
and an ‘unknown quantity.’ If he has 
changed the style of yacht architecture 
for the whole world, one would never 
suspect that he realized the magnitude of 
what he has accomplished.” Thus at 
the moment of Edward Burgess’s untimely 
death, Herreshoff, who was of the same 
age as the Boston designer, was at the 
threshold of his widest fame. The one 
had put aside his pencil and paper for- 
ever, while the other was beginning to 
attract the notice of yachtsmen all over 
the world. 

The success of the Géoriana revo- 
lutionized yacht-building. Everybody 
went in for the receding bow which had 
been made so familiar during her career, 
and the overhang stern, which in her 
had been carried to the extreme. In 
the fall of 1891 the Dilemma, a fin-keel 
boat and obviously an attempt to utilize 
the good points of the Géloriana in a 
superior creation, was launched at Bristol, 
and in the succeeding year the “new 
Gloriana,’”’ or Wasp, as she was ultimately 
named, was built for Mr. Archibald 
Rogers. The Dilemma proved to be a 
fast boat, and had a successful career 
until a few months ago, when she was 
wrecked at the entrance to a Long 
Island harbor. A local designer has 
reconstructed her since this catas- 
trophe, being compelled to reproduce 
one entire side, and it will be interest- 
ing to note whether or not he has 
succeeded in preserving her original 
lines sufficiently to allow her to win 
races as before. 

The career of the Wasp during the 
season of 1892 was in large measure a 
repetition of that of the Gloriana in 
1891. She met the latter frequently, 
and ina majority of instances won from 
her simply because she embodied the re- 
sult of the observations of the designer 
on board the Gloriana during her first 
season. The Wasp retained the good 
points of her predecessor, ar7+ >." 
certain new ones which made ucr easily 
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the fastest forty-six-footer ever produced. 
She is larger than the G/oriana, though 
belonging in the same class, her length 
being between seventy-one and seventy- 
two feet over all, while the Gloriana 
is a few inches shorter. Her keel runs 
practically parallel to the water line along 
its entire distance, and at the forward 
end there is an abrupt break, the broad- 
side view showing a direct rise for sev- 
eral feet, after which the stem continues 
to the bow in a straight line. ‘The water 
lines forward are fuller than they would 
be if the stem were permitted to reach 
direct to the keel, and the stem has a 
greater rake even than that of the G/ori- 
ana, the lead being farther aft. The 
races between the two craft have afforded 
much interest in every season since they 
first came together ; and last year, out of 
fourteen meetings, the Wasp came off 
victorious ten times. Thus it is fair to 
argue that yacht designing, despite the 
critics who called the G/oriana a lucky 
accident, is a real science and art at 
Bristol. 

Early in 1893 Mr. Royal Phelps Car- 
roll had the satisfaction of seeing at last 
a Herreshoff boat of his own afloat. She 
was eighty-four feet on the water line, 
and a hundred and twenty-six over all, 
emphasizing thus the peculiarities of the 
smaller yachts that had preceded her on 
the ways at Bristol. She was designed to 
win the new international trophy abroad, 
the Royal Victoria cup, and to bring 
back to this country the Cape May 
and Brenton Reef trophies, which had 
been won in 1887 by the British cutter 
Genesta. The preliminary trials of the 
Navahoe were not entirely encouraging, 
and her subsequent career in British 
waters was not equal to the hopes of 
her designer and owner. But one of 
her contests was as remarkable a race 
as was ever sailed. She started with 
the Britannia on the twelfth of Sep- 
tember, in competition for the Brenton 
Reef cup, the course being from the 
Needles to Cherbourg, France, ‘and re- 
turn, a total distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles. Wind and sea were 
both heavy, and during most of the 
race the yachts were within a minute 
of each other. It had been predicted 
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that the American craft would be at 
her worst in just this kind of weather, 
but she won the race by two minutes 
and a half second, and the trophy in 
consequence. Her competitors at vari- 
ous times during the summer were the 
Britannia, the Valkyrie, the Satanita, 
the Calluna and the Jverna, and out of 
nineteen starts she won but three first 
prizes. Six seconds were placed to her 
credit, however, five thirds and two 
fourths, and in one race she was dis- 
abled. The percentage of victories won 
by the Britannia was 52.63, of the 
Valkyrie, 41.66, and of the avahoe, 
15.78. 

After this experience the American 
yachtsmen began to regard the situation 
in respect to the approaching interna- 
tional regatta with increased seriousness. 
The Vigilant, another Herreshoff boat, 
had proved her superiority to her com- 
petitors on this side of the ocean; and 
yet the Herreshoff Mavahoe had not 
shown up encouragingly in British waters. 
The Vadkyrie left England on August 23 
to sail for the cup in the autumn races 
off New York, and observers were not 
lacking on this side of the ocean who 
predicted her success. But the Vigilant 
had given great promise in her prelimi- 
nary contests. Four boats had been 
built for the purpose of defending the 
trophy, —the /idgrim, launched at Wil- 
mington for Stewart A. Binney of Bos- 
ton; the /udilee, a South Boston fin 
and centreboard combination boat, de- 
signed by John B. Paine and owned 
by General Paine, the veteran yachts- 
man; the Colonia, ordered from the 
Herreshoffs by a New York syndicate 
with Archibald Rogers at the head; 
and the Vigilant, launched at the Her- 
reshoff yard on June 14, and owned by 
another syndicate including Commo- 
dore Morgan and C. Oliver Iselin. The 
Vigilant is a centreboard yacht, com- 
bining with that type, however, some 
of the best features of the keel model, 
and having a coating of Tobin bronze. 
The Colonia is a larger Wasp, being 
of the familiar keel variety of later 
seasons and possessing great depth. 
Following are some statistics of the 
four craft : — 
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Length Beam. Draught. 

over all. ft. in. ft. in. 
Vigilant, 124 feet. 26 14 
Colonia, tas °< 24 16 
Jubilee, 133. * 22 6 13 6 
Pilgrim, = * 23 22 6 


During the early season the Vigilant 
had indicated her superiority as an all- 
around boat, although the Co/onia showed 
up well, and many people believed that 
with some slight changes in her rig the 
Jubilee might exhibit her heels to her 
rivals. The official trial races began on 
September 7, off Sandy Hook, when the 
Pilgrim and Jubilee were disabled, and 
the Vigidan¢t won on actual time, the race 
going to the Colonia by six seconds, how- 
ever, on time allowance. ‘The course in 
this contest was fifteen miles to wind- 
ward from Scotland lightship, around 
the stakeboat and home. ‘Two days later, 
in the second trial, the course was a tri- 
angular one, ten miles to each leg. The 
Vigilant won over the filgrim, her near- 
est competitor, by two minutes, nineteen 
seconds, and the Colonia was fourth. In 
the third and last race the course was 
the same as in the first. The Vigilant 
won with ease, and the Co/onia came in 
second, about seven minutes behind. 
The Vigilant was accordingly chosen to 
defend the America’s cup against the 
Valkyrie; and the Herreshoffs had the 
satisfaction of seeing their other boat, 
the Colonia, selected as the alternate 
defender. ‘That was considerable glory 
for one season, despite the comparative 
failure of the Mavahoe to accomplish the 
purpose for which she had been built ; 
but there were greater glories to come. 
Captain Nat was anxious to show the 
British yachtsmen that his latest creation 
was superior to the Vadkyrie, notwith- 
standing the defeats of the Carroll boat. 

The length of the Vigt/ant on the load 
water line was officially determined as 
being 86.19 feet, while that of the Va/- 
kyrie was 85.50. Thus the American 
boat was compelled to allow her rival 
one minute and forty-eight seconds in 
each contest. The first of the series oc- 
curred off Sandy Hook on the seventh of 
October, the attempt to sail two days 
previously having ended in failure. The 
course was fifteen miles to windward and 
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return, but unsteady wind rendered the 
race a series of alternate beats and 
reaches. Captain Nat was at the helm 
of the American craft, and at the finish 
she was five minutes and forty-eight sec- 
onds ahead of her competitor, corrected 
time. Such a fleet of steam and sailing 
vessels as were on hand to witness this 
contest had perhaps never before been 
assembled; and when the victorious 
yacht crossed the line a winner by nearly 
six minutes, she was greeted with an 
uproarious demonstration. 

The second race of the series was the 
most successful one from the Herreshoff 
point of view. The wind was strong at 
the start, and increased until it blew at 
@ tate of thirty-two miles an hour at the 
finish. The course sailed was a trian- 
gular one, and at the end the Vigilant 
was ten minutes, thirty-five seconds in 
the lead. When the day for the third 
race arrived, the sea was high and choppy 
and the east wind was blowing half a gale. 
The yachts were sent to windward fifteen 
miles and return, and the Valkyrie was 
ahead of her rival at the turning mark. 
On the run home, however, the Yan- 
kee craft began to gain, and at the finish 
she was forty seconds ahead on corrected 
time. The Valkyrie sustained several 
mishaps on the homeward run, and if 
she had not split her silk spinnaker at 
a critical moment there is no telling how 
the race would have resulted. Lord 
Dunraven, her owner, was not satisfied 
with the result of the series; but the 
Vigilant had won in three straight con- 
tests, and the cup stayed on this side of 
the sea. There are a great many “ ifs” 
in yacht racing, but the boat which holds 
together at critical moments is entitled 
to some credit, whatever it may be sup- 
posed her competitor would have accom- 
plished if she had not met with this or 
that misfortune. 

The career of the Vigi/ant last year is 
familiar. Mr.George J. Gould purchased 
her to race in British waters, and in June 
she crossed the ocean in the short time 
of fourteen days, seven hours and fifty 
minutes, — the best time, it is said, ever 
made by a sailing yacht over the same 
distance, with one exception ; the excep- 
tion, moreover, was when the Henrietta 


beat the Ficetwing in a race across the 
ocean, with all possible sail set, of course, 
while the Vigi/ant¢ proceeded under short 
canvas. The American champion was 
distincily a disappointment on the other 
side of the sea. Captain Herreshoff was 
at her helm in many of the races she en- 
tered, but owing to one cause or another 
she came in first in only four contests, 
while the Britannia, which was unques- 
tionably the swiftest British yacht of the 
season, owing to the sinking of the Vad 
kyrie, won twelve firsts. It would be 
profitless to discuss the reasons for the 
failure of the American yacht on these 
occasions ; but in general it may be said 
that she was built for sailing in American 
waters, free from the shifting winds and 
currents of inland bays, and that in her 
career in the United Kingdom she was 
constantly at a disadvantage on this ac- 
count, the British skippers knowing their 
ground thoroughly, and the British boats 
having been constructed with a view to 
racing under just such conditions as pre- 
vail over most of the English, Scotch and 
Irish courses. 

This year the construction of the 
Defender, the yacht which in all likeli- 
hood will meet Lord Dunraven’s Vadkyrie 
ZT. in the fall, has drawn the eyes of 
the yachting world again to Bristol. The 
greatest secrecy has been maintained re- 
garding her lines; but it is known that 
she is a keel craft of great beauty, plated 
above the water line with aluminum for 
lightness and below with manganese 
bronze. She has been ordered by a 
syndicate composed of Messrs. Iselin, 
Morgan and Vanderbilt; and her cost 
has been estimated as high as $180,000. 
She has a bow that is cut away even more 
than her predecessors at the Bristol shops, 
and her stern is in large measure of the 
familiar type of recent seasons. She is 
an improved Géoriana, Wasp, Colonia 
and Vigi/an¢ all in-one ; and if she does 
not sail away from the latter yacht in the 
preliminary races this summer the public 
will be treated to a genuine surprise. 
She measures about eighty-nine feet on 
the water line, and her spread of canvas 
will undoubtedly be greater than that 
of the Vigilant. Captain “ Hank” Haff, 
the hero of numberless yacht races, will 
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be in command of her; and her crew, 
which is composed of “ down-easters ” 
from Maine, will be as fine a lot of Ameri- 
can seamen as can be found anywhere. 
For weeks they have been cruising on 
the Colonia in preparation for the races 
of the season ; and by the time the De- 
fender enters her first contest they will 
be able to work together with precision 
and confidence. 

Thus the latest and finest product of 
the Herreshoff works and of the keen 
mind of Captain Nat Herreshoff enters 


upon her career. Her surroundings 
during the months which have brought 
her into being have been humble, for the 
Herreshoff shops are not pretentious 
structures by any means. But she is, to 
all appearances, the greatest sailing yacht 
ever designed, and we shall all be griev- 
ously disappointed if she does not prove 
her title to the international champion- 
ship. May prosperous winds go with 
her, and her races prove her, as our fond- 
est hopes already proclaim her, the un- 
questioned Queen of the Seas ! 











TEARS AND SMILES. 


By Julie M. Lippmann. 


She wept, — 
And when men saw her tears, — 

Tears shed for trifles light as chaff, — 
They scarcely sought to hide their sneers, 
Or smother their contemptuous laugh. 
They watched the drops that downward crept 

(Confessions all 
Of weakness, that were better kept 

Than thus let fall), 
And said: ‘* How like a woman, she, — 
So full of fault and frailty!” 


She smiled, — 
And when men saw her smile, 
And thought on her long martyrdom, 
So sad it seemed, the piteous wile, — 


That, try their best, the tears would come. 


They watched the light that lingered where 
Grief might have been, 

And reverenced the courage rare 
They read therein, 

And said: ‘ How like a woman, she, — 

So strong in her self-mastery !” 











SPRING AND SUMMER. 


By Mary Handerson Ela. 


HEN apple trees bloom pink and white, 
And maple-buds are swelling ; 


When mating-birds in pure delight 
Their tales of love are telling, — 
Love springs anew in many a heart ; 
Old joys return, and old wounds smart. 
Ah! yes; for all things have a part 


In nature’s glad renewal. 


When summer spreads her mantle green, 
And flowers to fruit are changing ; 

When busy mother-birds are seen 
Through all the tree-tops ranging, — 
With warmth and beauty everywhere, 
No saddest heart can quite despair. 

Ah! no; for every life can share 


In nature’s rich renewal. 





THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


By Charles F. Dole. 


woven out of various and curious 

strands. Of these the strongest 
thread is what has been called “ evan- 
gelicalism.’”” Evangelical Christianity is 
really a phase of the strain of Puritanism, 
as old as the nature’ of man, which in 
every period of renewed interest in re- 
ligion aims to draw its sharp, rigid lines 
about the few faithful believers. Thus 
the English Puritanism, out of which the 
settlement of New England grew, was 
precisely such an attempt to draw the 
lines of a veritable church against a loose, 
indifferent and compromising world. 
Our ancestors who emigrated to Holland 
and founded the Plymouth Colony would 
hardly recognize the national English 
Church as a real church. 

Modern’ evangelicalism is another 
phase of the ancient Puritan spirit. It 
is a call for genuineness and reality in 
religion. It is the attempt to define who 
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are religious and to shut out of the church 
those whose membership would add no 
strength and mean no vital piety. 

The old-battle was not won merely by 
coming to America. As early as 1662 
there had come to be a large number of 
persons whom the strict Puritan condi- 
tions excluded from church member- 
ship. They probably outnumbered the 
church members, perhaps as five to one. 
Theoretically they were heathen: their 
children could not be baptized. Yet 
they were often persons of correct life 
who did not dream of doubting the 
evangelical system of doctrines. The 
famous “half-way covenant” permitted 
these persons to enter as it were the 
vestibule of the church, so far at least as 
to be able to offer their children in bap- 
tism. Somewhat later certain ministers, 
and especially the eminent and pious 
Stoddard of Northampton, invited these 
half-way Christians to the communion, 
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trusting the service would prove a “means 
of grace.” The State Church of Massa- 
chusetts had now obviously become like 
the Established Church of England, from 
which the Puritans had withdrawn. In 
other words, the “world’’ had entered 
the church. For a merely intellectual 
assent to the creed and a moral deport- 
ment without spirituality or vital religion 
opened the easy door to its communion. 
Naturally the stricter creed itself dis- 
integrated in this mild atmosphere of 
good-natured toleration. ‘ Unconverted 
ministers,” which I take to mean men 
without earnest belief, were said to be 
numerous. One who has looked over 
several hundreds of the sermons of the 
eighteenth century describes them as 
generally dull and pointless. 

The exceptional revival preaching of 
Edwards and Whitefield was a new trum- 
pet call to Puritanism. The strict lines 
were drawn anew. The church of the 
half-way covenant, like all the State 
Churches abroad, had assumed that any 
one born and baptized a Christian was a 
Christian still, and evidence should be 
shown to the contrary. The Puritan or 
evangelical revivalist shifted the pre- 
sumption. A man, though born of Chris- 
tian parents, and however properly reared 
and baptized, of however exemplary con- 
duct, was assumed to be an unregener- 
ate enemy of God till definite evidence 
could be brought to the contrary. This 
is the key to the understanding of the 
evangelical type of Christianity. 

Individualism had been a characteristic 
note of the Protestant Reformation. The 
individual was not only stirred to think 
and judge for himself: moral responsi- 
bility was also urged upon him. He 
could not be saved in the multitude by 
his church and its forms. Each man 
must be saved alone. For every soul, 
therefore, there was a decisive choice and 
a moment of salvation. Heretofore the 
man was lost; now he was saved. The 
personal experience of Luther and the 
philosophical system of Calvin alike 
brought the individual face to face with 
God. 

The doctrinal basis which underlay 
evangelicalism may be briefly character- 
ized. The main facts assumed were a 


world ruined and the human race lost 
through disobedience ; mankind in a state 
of chronic rebellion or alienation from 
God ; eternal doom hanging over every 
soul ; an atonement made by the suffer- 
ing of Jesus Christ, the second person of 
the Trinity, whereby it became possible 
for peace to be made with the offended 
Majesty ; conversion, through which a soul 
passed ina moment from death to life ; 
and regeneration or the working of the 
Spirit of God to change the hitherto 
rebellious will. The system could allow 
no easy theory of gradual education, or 
the growth of a soul into the life of 
religion. 

It would be difficult to show in a para- 
graph what it was in the Arminian heresy 
against which so great horror was felt by 
the more orthodox party in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It was 
probably dimly apprehended to represent 
a new and more humane tendency, the 
spirit of toleration, and somewhat more 
than the age approved of the mercy and 
love of God. At its best it expressed 
a compromise theology, with which no 
philosophic thinker could be permanently 
satisfied. At its worst it stood for a dry 
and unfruitful system of morals. But 
Arminius himself insisted as distinctly as 
Calvin on the main facts of the lost world, 
the unregenerate human nature and the 
atonement of the Son of God.* The suc- 
cess of the great Methodist Church, al- 
most wholly Arminian, is sufficient proof 
of the Puritan or evangelical character 
of this theology whenever vitalized by 
the spirit of religion. 

The great fact in the evangelical sys- 
tem is the “experience of religion.” 
This human life is a probation for the 
chance of getting religion. Eternity 
hangs upon this crisis. All preaching 
is in the main with a view to bringing 
men to this experience. The test of 
a church is in the answer to the ques- 
tion whether or not men are converted. 
It is an experience definite, mysterious, 
like a miracle, tremendous in its conse- 
quences. It is impossible that it could 
pass without leaving unmistakable tokens. 

* One may read a sermon of Chauncey’s, the great Bos- 
ton Arminian, calculated to frighten sinners and in fact 


most Christians also, almost as profoundly as Edwards’s 
famous “ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” 
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Due examination therefore will show 
whether or not any alleged experience 
is valid, and whether a person is fit to 
be received into the church. A con- 
verted man must be assumed to have 
felt something of the weight and remorse 
of infinite sin, to acknowledge his de- 
sert to suffer forever in hell, to feel the 
need of an infinite atonement, such as a 
God only could make, to be possessed 
with grateful love toward his Saviour, 
with peace and joy in being saved. So 
far at least his experience and his creed 
must fit each other. 

The evangelical movement was not 
only religious and doctrinal; it was 
highly ethical also. The Christian was 
a new creature, in harmony with the 
good will of the world. His life and 
conduct ought to show this by marked 
signs, purity, truthfulness, temperance, 
benevolence. It had early shocked and 
scandalized the Puritan spirit that dis- 
solute men were in thechurch. The true 
church should therefore enforce dis- 
cipline. Prove any course of conduct 
or fashion to be wordly ; show card-play- 
ing, theatre-going or dancing to be in- 
consistent with the life of one who has 
only lately stood under doom of the 
wrath of God, whose chief work hence- 
forth ought to be to save sinners from 
similar doom; such conduct and fash- 
ions must straightway be abolished. 

The evangelical system proposes one 
solemn and cardinal purpose for every 
converted man. Others are where he 
was, still enemies to God. The one 
thing to live for is to save souls. ‘Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature” is the uni- 
versal command. He must tell the news 
of salvation to his friends and neighbors. 
He must hold his time and means in 
trust to help send his gospel everywhere. 

What will happen when men pos- 
sessed with burning zeal to save souls 
go forth to preach the news of men’s 
lost condition and the simple and af- 
fecting means of escape? Since God 
hears his people’s prayers, why should 
not enthusiastic believers look for im- 
mediate and startling results? This is 
the evangelical theory of revivals. God 
may be expected to pour out his Spirit. 


Communities and multitudes may be ex- 
pected to be moved by a common im- 
pulse. As with many other theories, the 
expectation has tended to bring its ful- 
filment. 

Such is the evangelical system in its 
main outlines, coherent, definite, practi- 
cal, intense, requiring pure hearts, cour- 
age, disinterestedness, faith, in fact the 
highest ethical qualities. Such is its 
mighty ideal and purpose, to save every 
sinning soul and convert the world to 
Christ. If it draws the lines rigidly, it is 
in order the more surely to bring all men 
at last into its fold; as an army bent on 
victory may first drum its shirks and 
cowards out of the camp. 

There was need enough in the period 
that followed the Revolutionary War for 
a revival of religion. The war had left 
its demoralizing effects like a long and 
dangerous fever. The whiskey riots in 
Pennsylvania and Shays’s Rebellion in 
Massachusetts tell the story of the low 
civilization of the native American pop- 
ulation long before emigration had 
crowded our cities with foreign ignorance. 
The nation that chose a man of the 
notorious and dissolute character of 
Aaron Burr as Vice-President could have 
had no nice moral sense or high stand- 
ards, whether private or political. 

Everywhere among the better educated 
class were men called infidels, the Robert 
Ingersolls of the day, who plumed them- 
selves on holding the opinions of the 
French philosophy. Just before the close 
of the last century there were only four 
students in Yale College who professed 
to be Christians. There seems to have 
been a prevalent dread of religion and 
unpopularity in professing it. The “ in- 
sane extravagances,’’ as an evangelical 
writer calls them, which had . attended 
the revivals of the eighteenth century 
had brought religion into doubt and 
odium. 

The attendance at church at this time 
must have been small. Whereas now 
there are nearly three ministers to each 
two thousand of the population, there 
was then only one minister to the same 
number. _ Many churches were without 
settled ministers. There were sections 
of the country in the new settlements 
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almost without churches and often with 
a coarse, low and immoral population. 
Finney, the noted revivalist, whose par- 
ents moved to Oneida County, New 
York, when he was two years old, says 
that up to the age of twenty-six he 
never lived in a “ praying,” that is, a 
religious, community, except when at 
school in Connecticut. Neither did the 
dull and formal preaching there interest 
him in the least. He taught school in 
New Jersey, where he scarcely heard 
more than half a dozen sermons in Eng- 
lish in three years. When finally he 
began the practice of law in a New York 
town and attended a Presbyterian church, 
he saw no evidence that the minister was 
“ converted,” so dry, lifeless and mechani- 
cal were his sermons. 

This condition of things had its roots 
far back, as early as the settlement of 
New England. All the evidence goes to 
show that there was never a golden age 
in the religious history of Massachusetts. 
Heroic as the men were who exiled them- 
selves for conscience’ sake from comfort- 
able English livings to the wilderness of 
the new world, the pitiable story of Will- 
iams and Wheelwright and President 
Dunster and Anne Hutchinson shows the 
dogged narrowness and disputatiousness 
of the average piety of the early colo- 
nists. It may have been a religion after 
the standard of Samuel and Elijah, but 
these strenuous Boston saints had not yet 
discovered what Professor Drummond 
finely characterizes as “‘ the greatest thing 
in the world.” 

Even such saints as these were only 
the few out of the whole body of emi- 
grants. From many hundreds (one au- 
thority puts it as high as fifteen hundred) 
who came to Boston with Governor Win- 
throp, we presently find but sixty-four 
men and half as many women to consti- 
tute the First Church in Boston. With 
the colonists who came for the sake of 
religion came over many others, servants 
and hirelings. Men came to seek their 
fortunes by fishing, farming and trade. 
Some are spoken of as “ depraved men,” 
whom a spirit of wild adventure had 
brought, like our western frontiersmen. 
There has always been a sturdy secular 
strain in our English stock, that has 


never been really converted to Christian- 
ity from the days of our heathen ances- 
tors. Such were the men in many a 
parish, who had to be compelled to go to 
church by laws and fines, so irksome was 
the support of other people’s religion. 

By all accounts, the general level of 
morals and religion seems to have lapsed 
after the first more intense Puritan gen- 
eration. Search the old parish records. 
Read the kind of coarse offences for 
which church members had to be disci- 
plined. See the parish authorities in 
arrears for their ministers’ stipends, or 
levying their brutal tax on the cows of 
unwilling parishioners. Read the bills 
for rum at parish festivities. Presently 
we hear of a terrible crop of drunkards 
among the deacons and ministers. Yes, 
there was chronic need of some kind of 
revival both of morals and religion when 
the nineteenth century dawned. The 
need was all the more pressingly felt be- 
cause of the industrial and commercial 
depression which had followed the war. 
It is in such periods that men’s attention 
is more readily called to the consideration 
of religion. 

There is always present in society, un- 
less it has sunk into hopeless decay, more 
or less elastic moral fibre. It might 
easily be shown that the leaders of the 
evangelical movement came of this su- 
perior moral stock. In one of the most 
interesting chapters in the life of Horace 
Bushnell, he describes the better side of 
the “ homespun”’ farmhouse life — very 
plain, but pure and earnest — in which 
he spent his boyhood. In many an ob- 
scure cottage among the hills this pure 
quality was latent, waiting to be stirred 
and used. The evangelical system of 
doctrine was specially adapted to stimu- 
late it. It emphasized two great facts, — 
the profound moral need of the times 
and the ideal of a new and higher life. 
It preached sin and it pointed to a God 
who, though stern, was conceived of as 
infinitely righteous. It also urged the 
necessity of immediate action. 

Certain thinkers and theologians were 
heralds of the new movement. Dr. Sam- 
uel Hopkins, the minister of Newport, 
Rhode Island, and Dr. Emmons, min- 
ister of the little town of Franklin, 
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Massachusetts, exerted in their day a 
prodigious influence through their pub- 
lished works. Both of them taught a 
system of doctrine precisely calculated to 
produce a quite soldierly type of conse- 
crated character among their disciples. 
All who could pass Dr. Hopkins’s test of 
conversion must be ready to be “ damned 
for the glory of God.” These men 
were not only logicians ; they were both 
brave pioneers in attacking the barba- 
rism of slavery. Hopkins’s efforts made 
it illegal in Rhode Island in 1784. 

In 1795 Timothy Dwight took the 
presidency of Yale College. The college, 
which had been lately graduating men 
who despised religion, now began to 
send out ministers and missionaries by 
the score. No one could come under 
the teaching of this earnest president and 
not respect the sincerity of his religion. 
Lyman Beecher was one of his students. 
Though of the stanchest moral character 
from birth, he experienced such a religious 
awakening that he writes of his previ- 
ous condition that he had been as “ ig- 
norant as a beast of the state of his 
heart.” It seemed to him as though he 
was on the verge of a newera. “I 
felt,” he says, “as if the conversion of 
the world to Christ was near.” His first 
settlement was over a Presbyterian church 
on Long Island. In 1810 he became 
minister of the Congregational church in 
Litchfield, Connecticut. He was called 
in 1826 to combat Unitarianism from the 
pulpit of the Hanover Street Church in 
Boston. Wherever he went revivals at- 
tended his preaching. ‘The freethinkers 
of the day, often quite shallow minds, 
who had only known the negation of re- 
ligion in the lifeless formalism of the 
average preaching, or the fanaticism of 
occasional ranters, had a new problem 
presented in the obvious genuineness, 
heartiness and comparative humanity of 
this fresh type of religion. Whatever 
we think of his methods or doctrines, 
here was effective dynamite, precisely 
calculated to produce moral and spiritual 
upheaval. There can be no doubt that 
New England was distinctly purer and 
more vital for the work of the men of 
whom Lyman Beecher stands as a con- 
spicuous type. 
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Finney, who began to preach in 1821, 
was even more direct and untrammelled 
by conventionalities. He was educated 
as a lawyer and had entered the bar 
before his conversion. Renouncing the 
prospects of his profession, he at once 
began to preach, without any theological 
training beyond what he found in his 
Bible read in the light of his Presby- 
terian traditions. In fact, he was under 
continual suspicion of heresy and Ar- 
minianism on the part of more regularly 
educated, but narrower and less earnest 
and direct ministers. Mr. Theodore D. 
Weld, a well-known Unitarian, who knew 
him intimately, says that he never saw his 
equal, not only for logical argument and 
moving eloquence, but even more for hu- 
manity, disinterestedness and the utter 
unconsciousness of self. He assures us 
that Mr. Finney’s preaching was attended 
with wide-reaching and most beneficent 
moral results. Finney insisted on reality. 
Religion ought to mark a conscious dif- 
ference in a man’s character, his inter- 
ests and the purpose of his life. Wher- 
ever Mr. Finney’s influence went, among 
lawyers, business men, students, min- 
isters, he helped to set new standards. 
Himself an ardent and fearless anti- 
slavery reformer, a founder of Oberlin 
College, —free to blacks and whites, 
men and women, — he helped effectively 
toward training the conscience of the 
generation which by the blood and tears 
of the Civil War put an end to American 
slavery. 

All along the line the evangelical move- 
ment was marked by the advancing ban- 
ners of humanitarian reform. Already in 
1812 Lyman Beecher with other earnest 
men, impressed by the enormity and 
mischief of the drinking habits of the 
age, was at work to rouse public senti- 
ment to form the first temperance socie- 
ties in western Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Wherever revivals were, the 
new standard of temperance went also. 

The Massachusetts Missionary Society 
was started in 1799 in behalf of the more 
sparsely settled towns and the new settle- 
ments in the district of Maine. “Father 
Sewall ” of Maine was an example of the 
sturdy pioneer minister, like an ancient 
prophet, who traversed a great preaching 
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circuit of scattered hamlets and was 
known as one of the characters of his 
day. In his case the smallest possible 
cost paid for the utmost missionary ser- 
vice. 

The Boston City Missionary Society 
was founded in 1816. Other similar 
societies to care for the poor and desti- 
tute in the large towns followed. 

Before the opening of the century 
Bibles had been comparatively scarce and 
costly ; multitudes of families possessed 
no Bible. In 1804 the Bible Society was 
formed and began to work out the far- 
reaching purpose that a Bible should be 
placed in every home in the world. 

As in the case of most pioneers, the 
early efforts of John Eliot and the May- 
hews to Christianize the Indians had 
seemed pathetically to fail. In 1810, 
despite the general indifference of church 
members and ministers, a few devoted 
people established the American Board, 
a society designed never to rest from its 
labors while an isle of the sea remained 
without its gospel. It sounded its call 
for volunteers to give their lives to exile 
and the unknown risks of foreign climates 
and barbarous nations. Children were 
brought up in thousands of homes on the 
stories of men and women, like Lyman, 
the martyr of Sumatra, who were braving 
death for the sake of their religion. 
Generosity, chivalry, consecration and 
loyalty were developed and stimulated by 
constantly growing demands. 

Meanwhile the rapid growth of the 
country called for renewed activity in 
home missionary work and church exten- 
sion. The American Home Missionary 
Society was founded in 1826. The 
American Missionary Association was 
started in 1846 by men of decided anti- 
slavery sentiment. Since the Civil War 
it has devoted itself largely to the condi- 
‘tion of the freedmen. These and other 
societies have served to diffuse the New 
England spirit of energy and moral vigor, 
and have been very liberally sustained by 
New England men and money. 

The traditions of the Puritan churches 
had always favored a thorough educa- 
tion.. The Protestant Reformation indeed 
had tended to much speculation and 
theorizing. For want of other subjects 
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of thought the early New England mind 
had struggled especially with dogmatic 
studies. Besides the preachers like 
Beecher and Finney, were the theologians 
as Emmons and Hopkins, who formulated 
systems of doctrine and gathered groups 
of disciples about them. As early as 
1807, however, the deepening evangelical 
movement seemed to require a special 
school for the training of strictly and 
devotedly orthodox ministers. The An- 
dover Theological School was founded 
with this distinct purpose. Other similar 
schools were established later at New 
Haven, Hartford, East Windsor, Bangor 
and Oberlin. Colleges, as Amherst and 
Williams, were also endowed to throw 
decided evangelical influences around 
student life. Revivals have been a com- 
mon feature in the history of these 
colleges. Thus the evangelical leaders 
organized their system of education from 
the first with reference to their cardinal 
purpose of converting men to be Chris- 
tians. 

The establishment of Sunday schools 
may be considered a part of the great 
general humanitarian movement of the 
century. The growing sentiment of 
kindliness demanded first that better care 
should be taken of the children of the 
poor. It was seen too that whatever was 
to be done for the grown man must be 
begun with the child. The evangelical 
purpose has seized upon this obvious 
principle. The Sunday school has there- 
fore been carefully organized to make 
Christians of the children, and so to re- 
enforce the church. It has been held 
that the teachers and officers should be 
converted persons themselves, and that 
the test of their success is in the con- 
version of their classes. A great and 
elaborate system has been gradually built 
up with international series of Bible les- 
sons to make the Sunday school more 
effective. All is subservient to the one 
master purpose. The work is extended 
to remote prairie settlements and to the 
islands on the coast of Maine and 
Florida. 

More recently societies of Christian 
Endeavor have grown up with marvellous 
rapidity. Their intent is specially to 
interest the young in the Christian life. 
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The individual society is a sort of young 
people’s church in which boys and girls 
learn the conduct of prayer meetings. 

The prayer meeting has always been 
one of the characteristic features of the 
evangelical movement. It was more 
democratic than the regular church ser- 
vice. With frequent singing and extem- 
pore exhortation and prayer, its informal 
methods tended to the expression of 
religious feeling. Its chief end was to 
foster the religious life ; the burden of its 
prayers was to receive “ an outpouring of 
the Spirit ; ” its results were measured by 
revivals and conversions and the numbers 
of those brought into the church. At the 
lowest ebb of religious vitality the prayer 
meeting served to bring together the 
little nucleus of men and women who 
might pray and work for a revival. If at 
times it has been made a hotbed to force 
the growth of a spiritual feeling, it has at 
least stood for actual effort put forth, 
often by very earnest and genuine people, 
for the sake of their faith. 

We have treated the evangelical move- 
ment so far mainly with reference to the 
Congregational body, with the history of 
which it has been longest associated in 
New England. The Presbyterians had 
established themselves in the middle 
states and in the South early in the 
colonial period, and among much the 
same class of settlers as the Congrega- 
tionalists of New England. The history 
of the development of the evangelical 
spirit among them is like the history of 
the Congregationalists. It goes back to 
the same general pietistic movement in 
which Edwards, Whitefield and the Wes- 
leys were pioneer spirits. This move- 
ment was already well under way among 
the Presbyterians at the beginning of the 
century. There had been the same life- 
lessness among them as in other religious 
bodies. It appears to have been un- 
accompanied, however, by any activity of 
thought. In New England, where Inde- 
pendency or Congregationalism had early 
occupied the ground and had proved to 
be congenial to the individualistic temper 
of the people, the more closely organized 
Presbyterian system has never flourished. 
It is interesting, however, to note that 
the Federal Street Church in Boston, of 
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which Dr. Channing was the minister, 
was started as a Presbyterian church, 
though it appears to have been too isolated 
to be able to stand alone amidst the 
peculiar influences of Boston. So far as 
New England Presbyterians have in- 
creased slightly in numbers, the gain has 
been due almost wholly to immigration 
from Scotland and from Presbyterian 
communities in the provinces of the 
Dominion. 

Methodists had been regularly organized 
in America a little before the opening ot 
the century. Their church was pecul- 
iarly an evangelizing agency with its 
mission to save souls. It had been 
driven out of the mother church of 
England because evangelical ideas and 
doctrines were incongruous with the loose 
discipline of the State Church. Its 
advent was not welcome to the staid, 
cautious and somewhat unenthusiastic 
“standing order” in New England. 
Nevertheless the earnestness, the human- 
ity and self-sacrifice, the missionary zeal 
which unpopularity and opposition only 
quickened, the close discipline and splen- 
did organization which Wesley had im- 
posed, together with the essentially simple 
and democratic spirit of the movement, 
were precisely adapted to carry the ar- 
dent new type of religion, somewhat like 
the Salvation Army to-day, into frontier 
settlements as well as among the humbler 
classes of the older towns. The Metho- 
dists were presently in every hamlet. 
Their methods and their warmer temper 
have also been a considerable influence 
upon all the other religious bodies around 
them. It is possible, on the other hand, 
that the cooler religious climate of New 
England has served to check the original 
Methodist ardor and lately to prevent 
any considerable growth in the churches 
of this section. 

The Baptists played the part of dis- 
senters in the early New England life, 
and yet they were distinctly and con- 
sistently evangelical from the beginning, 
besides being independents in _ their 
organization and as simple as the Congre- 
gationalists in their worship. They in- 
sisted that the church member must be a 
regenerate or religious man. Otherwise 
baptism itself was a farce. No parents 
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nor godfathers could make one a Chris- 
tian. The early Baptists had been poor 
and despised and often persecuted. This 
fact commended them the more in dem- 
ocratic communities where considerable 
exclusiveness found place in the pewed 
and cushioned churches of old and well- 
to-do families. The Baptist churches of 
New England shared in the wave of 
religious enthusiasm that came in at the 
beginning of the century. But though 
their gain in numbers has been large and 
their meeting-houses are numerous, the 
conditions elsewhere, and especially in 
the South, have been more favorable to 
their progress. They have followed the 
usual evangelical methods such as re- 
vivals and prayer meetings. They have 
felt the force of the educational activity 
of the age, and in Brown University and 
Newton Seminary they command an ex- 
cellent equipment for their ministry. 

It is not necessary to say much of 
other evangelical forms of faith such as 
the Free-Will or Arminian Baptists and 
the Christians, which have only a scat- 
tered holding in New England and com- 
paratively slight influence upon the his- 
tory of religious life and thought. 

It is hard to know how to class Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians with respect 
to the progress of evangelical Christianity. 
These great communions hold the same 
general doctrines which make the creeds 
of the evangelical churches. The Episco- 
pal Church was built largely with Calvin- 
istic mortar. Nothing could be more 
evangelical than the solemn wail of “ the 
lost world ” in its baptismal service. It 
has always had an evangelical element 
among its communicants and ministers. 

The early Puritan judgment, however, 
seems to be correct, that the practice of 
both these churches was fatal to the 
evangelical character of their creeds. 
They admit freely to membership on the 
ground of mere forms and sacraments, 
quite aside from the moral character of 
their communicants, and without inquiry 
whether the individual has become truly 
regenerate. They fail to make any 
actual distinction between the church and 
the world, the regenerate and the unre- 
generate. They do not therefore insist 
upon conversion or a personal experience 


of religion. In fact they have served as 
a check and incubus upon the evangeli- 
cal movement. ‘They have both provided 
an easy religion which lets worldly people 
off with a formal allegiance. The Epis- 
copal Church in particular has permitted 
under its ample shelter the slow growth 
of a philosophy entirely opposite to 
evangelicalism. Thus the rather hetero- 
geneous elements, including free thought, 
the secular spirit and a worldly life, 
which the comprehensive Unitarian or- 
ganization provided for in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, were accommodated and 
welcomed in the well-established and 
fashionable Episcopal churches of Con- 
necticut, New York and Virginia, precisely 
as the same elements have been comprised 
in the Church of-England. Persons of 
sensitive nature have been let alone and 
not required to experience religion per- 
force on pain of eternal damnation, or to 
disclose their inner experiences in pub- 
lic meetings. 

The considerable growth, therefore, of 
the Episcopal Church in New England 
has largely followed the lines of wealth 
and fashion. Wherever the English- 
speaking race go, from Newfoundland to 
Australia, the Episcopalian finds himself 
in good company. His church has a dig- 
nified history, a time-honored creed and 
an orderly service. ‘These facts make it 
obviously attractive to certain classes of 
persons. 

The rapid increase of the Catholic 
Church is for a different reason, This 
church in New England is almost wholly 
a foreign importation, brought over bodily 
through the coming of Irish, French and, 
later, Italians and others. 

We do not need to add much by 
way of summary as regards the numerical 
and pecuniary growth of the evangelical 
churches. Their costly edifices, their 
millions of communicants, their Sunday 
schools in every neighborhood and settle- 
ment, their missionary operations dotting 
every continent, their Bibles sown broad- 
cast in every language, their numerous 
and highly endowed colleges and theo- 
logical schools, their flourishing news- 
papers of every shade of religious opin- 
ion, tell the well-known story. The 
Methodists alone in 1880 claimed three 
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and a half million church members in 
the United States. The evangelical mem- 
bership had grown since 1800 much faster 
than the population of the country. The 
various foreign missionary boards up to 
that date had received more than fifty- 
seven millions of dollars in contributions. 
Home missionary societies had received 
over seventy-two millions; one hundred 
and sixty million copies of the Bible had 
been distributed. There has been no 
moral, humanitarian or patriotic enter- 
prise which has not had tap roots in the 
evangelical churches. The more vital 
the evangelical type has been, the more 
its support could be relied upon in behalf 
of man. The later period has been 
specially characterized by care, thought, 
effort, expense and sympathy for the 
young. ‘The numerous buildings of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in all 
our cities bespeak this growing interest. 
The great Chautauqua system for home 
education and reading is a sign of the 
same interest. 

Moreover the different evangelical 
bodies, which began the century with 
many jealousies, have been irresistibly 
drawing together by a common impulse 
and purpose. Efforts like the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance looking toward closer or- 
ganization may be as yet premature or 
superficial, but they mark the rising tide 
of brotherly feeling in which all share. 

We need to make certain important 
qualifications upon the success of the 
evangelical movement. It may have 
seemed as if this movement was the work 
of a multitude. Nothing could be a 
greater mistake. There was only one 
Lyman Beecher; there was only one 
Finney. At every point the number of 
the men and women who thoroughly 
and believingly represented the evangel- 
ical faith was a little “remnant.” One 
of the speakers at the ordination of Dr. 
Spears, a noted revival preacher in a 
Connecticut town, told him that his peo- 
ple were “ made up of three sorts: the 
first were infidels, the second set were 
hypocrites, and, thirdly, there were a few 
Christians.” This was a brutal way of 
expressing the truth that evangelicalism, 
except for the moment of revival excite- 
ment, never carried the real belief or 
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life of any but the few. The money and 
the generosity were always of the few. 
It seems a great sum that evangelical 
Christians should raise two or three mill- 
ions of dollars in a year to save the souls 
of the heathen. It is not more than 
perhaps a quarter of a dollar apiece from 
each communicant. The nation whose 
Christian believers could raise for all its 
home and foreign missionary purposes 
possibly ten millions of dollars, spends 
seven or eight hundred millions in the 
same year for liquor. 

The story of the progress of evangeli- 
calism has been marked by controversy 
and division. Again and again the sup- 
posed regenerate human nature inside 
the church has shown the old unregener- 
ate symptoms. Even good men have 
quarrelled over party shibboleths and de- 
nounced each other as heretics. Because 
the New Haven theological teaching was 
thought by many to be unsound, another 
expensive institution had to be started 
at East Windsor.* Revivals have been 
checked by dry doctrinal discussions, 
such as that which hung along for many 
years between old-school and new-school 
Calvinism. Even the coming of Mr. 
Finney into New England was vigorously 
opposed by Nettleton, another noted 
revivalist, as well as by Dr. Beecher. 
But Dr. Beecher himself aroused the 
suspicion of the Andover theologians. 
Thus the Church repeatedly got off the 
track of the great evangelical purpose. 
The real wonder is, in this material 
world, busy to get and spend and enjoy, 
with crude human nature and subtly 
mingled elements of ambition and selfish- 
ness, that a few men in earnest and dis- 
interested, with a vital faith and a gospel, 
have been able to accomplish so much 
and to impart something of their moral 
and spiritual momentum to the multitudes 
about them. 

It is necessary to state briefly what 
relation the Unitarian or liberal move- 
ment in religion bears to the history of 
evangelicalism. The ground on which 
Unitarian societies first came to take 
specific issue from their evangelical neigh- 
bors was not purely, if hardly at all, on 
account of mere dogmatic difference on 


* Now removed to Hartford. 
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account of the Trinity or “ the five points 
of Calvinism.” It will be remembered 
that such differences had subsisted within 
the Massachusetts churches for more than 
one generation. The real issue was 
practical rather than theological. The 
world is not made up of only two distinct 
classes of men, saints and sinners, the 
regenerate and the unregenerate. It is 
made up of many different grades shading 
into each other by imperceptible lines. 
There are the few bad at one end and 
the few good at the other extreme, with 
a great mixed, indifferent and unawakened 
mass between. Men are thus much like 
children in the various stages of school 
life. Piety itself is not of one type, but 
of diverse types. Besides the intense 
and emotional, specially susceptible there- 
fore to revivalistic appeals, is a type of 
religion no less. real as judged by its 
fruits, more even and quiet in its motions, 
less enthusiastic in expression, but equally 
faithful, conscientious and earnest. Be- 
sides those who can possibly point to the 
hour when they first wakened to a re- 
ligious interest are others, like James 
Freeman Clarke, who can never remem- 
ber the time when they did not feel the 
glad sunshine of their faith in God. 
These different types and statures cannot 
be drawn down upon one Procrustean 
bed. 

As soon as the evangelical party pressed 
to require one type, not only of thought, 
but also of religious experience, there 
were mixed reasons compelling a differ- 
entiation of faiths. Some of these rea- 
sons, as in every human movement, were 
very poor. The merely formal people, 
the worldly and fashionable set who 
dreaded enthusiasm ; the indifferent class 
who are always advising to “let well 
enough alone ;"’ the busy secular-minded 
set, not without a vein of masculine 
common sense, whose most intelligible 
definition of religion is “that which 
pays one hundred cents on the dollar ;” 
the men also of doubtful lives who stood 
in wholesome dread of the preaching 
and the stern moral requirements of any 
vital religion, —all these were natural 
broad-churchmen. 

There was intellectual reason enough 
for a new differentiation. ‘The strict in- 


dividualism of the exclusive party was on 
its way early in the century to meet the 
new and nobler social spirit — the idea of 
the solidarity of the race, unwilling to be 
saved alone, or saved at all by a process 
that damned the millions of the poor 
and ignorant. The curious evangelical 
system of doctrines was already drifting, 
like some tall polar iceberg, where a 
warmer atmosphere encircled it and be- 
gan to dissolve its sharp lines. The irre- 
sistible zetfgeis¢ was breathing on men. 
A new science, new heavens and earth, 
a new philosophy, higher ethical stand- 
ards and ideals were appearing. The 
men of the new generation must have a 
more righteous God to believe in than 
the God who had satisfied the ages of 
war and persecution. The few here and 
there already thought and saw this at the 
dawn of the century. Would that there 
had been enough of them in 1800 or 
1819 to impress their distinct character 
upon the Unitarian movement ! 

Perhaps some have supposed that the 
rise of Unitarianism produced an evan- 
gelical reaction. There were undoubtedly 
both action and reaction on both sides. 
But we have shown that the evangeli- 
cal was the larger, stronger and earlier 
movement. Organized Unitarianism was 
mainly at first a reaction from this incom- 
ing tide. We have seen that all the 
more distinctive evangelical enterprises 
were already well launched long before 
there was a Unitarian association in1825. 
Read Mr. Frothingham’s book, “ Boston 
Unitarianism,” if you want to know 
why it was not in the nature of the mod- 
erate and fastidious Unitarians of that 
period to take the aggressive. A writer 
in the Christan Examiner (Unitarian), 
as late as 1826, says that “ Unitarianism 
was not heartily and intelligently em- 
braced by one half of the Unitarian 
societies, nor by one third of the minis- 
ters of the other half.” The number 
of churches accounted Unitarian at this 
time was a little over a hundred in Mas- 
sachusetts, with perhaps twenty more in 
all the rest of the country. Under these 
circumstances there was no missionary 
propaganda or gospel to be effectively 
presented in the face of the distinct mes- 
sage of the great evangelical party. 
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It has been assumed that Unitarianism 
had a clear advantage in the possession 
of a large proportion of the wealth, the 
culture and the intellect of the older 
towns. The truth is, however, that the 
handling and Christianizing of wealth and 
intellect is the most difficult task that 
religion undertakes. The liberal move- 
ment was destined eventually to prove 
that the best life of this world, so far 
from being opposed to God and religion, 
can only be won by religious men and 
understood from the religious point of 
view. Even now few appreciate the fine 
and arduous nature of this task or the 
earnest character of the faith which 
alone can accomplish it. Religious de- 
velopment was in too early a stage 
throughout the first half of the century 
for either party to work except blindly in 
this direction. 

The influence upon the evangelical 
movement of the legal decisions, as in 
the well-known Dedham case, which gave 
to the Unitarians in many instances 
church as well as parish property, is a 
curious illustration of the working of the 
ethical laws in religious history. What- 
ever may be said of the technical legality 
of these decisions, they will scarcely stand 
the test of equity and the Golden Rule. 
That the Unitarian churches should have 
been content to abide such arbitrament 
shows the need that then existed of a 
higher moral standard and a truer Chris- 
tian spirit. Though outwardly they 
seemed to profit by the appeal to the 
courts, it is easy now to see that they 
were the real losers in this unhappy and 
unbrotherly quarrel over houses and 
lands. Public sympathy was turned the 
way of the sufferers. The chivalry and 
generosity of the other party were stimu- 
lated, — the very qualities by which re- 
ligion thrives. It is a pity for the Uni- 
tarian side of the record that no clear 
and persuasive voices were raised among 
them to require at least an equitable di- 
vision of church silver and church funds. 

The peculiar differentiation between the 
orthodox and liberal parties served for a 
long while on both sides to alter the nor- 
mal proportions in the elements which 
make a healthy church. The evangelical 
churches, wherever the great schism pre- 


vailed, lost something in the qualities of 
thoughtfulness, wisdom and sturdy com- 
mon sense to look religion, like every 
other subject, directly in the face and ask 
fearless questions of it. There was an 
evangelical reaction toward emotional 
excess ; there was a timidity verging close 
upon scepticism, fearful lest truth, if dis- 
covered, would depose faith. The ad- 
vice to young men not to read certain 
“dangerous” books has been too com- 
mon. 

The Unitarian churches lost in some 
instances a large share of the more in- 
tense and religious element. Some had 
scarcely any communicants left. But 
they had for a while a comparative ex- 
cess of intellectual people, whose demand 
was for quiet, cultured and _ elaborate 
preaching. On one side of the gulf was 
the balance of enthusiasm, on the other 
side the balance of reason. No church 
could give the best results of religion 
where the balance of the great factors of 
life was thus violently disturbed. Ob- 
viously, however, the enthusiasm, though 
unchecked by reason, was likely to effect 
more, and if the main direction was 
right, to prove on the whole more benefi- 
cent also than the cooler reason without 
the life force of earnestness to drive the 
wheels of action. 

We are ready for an interpretation of 
the evangelical movement. Religion is a 
spirit. But like the pure light, it depends 
at every stage on the medium through 
which it shines. If it shines through 
clouds or fog, if it falls through ground 
or colored or poor and faulty glass, the 
light suffers accordingly. So with the 
spirit of religion. Men’s different the- 
ologies have been so many distortions, 
colors and prismatic effects that the vary- 
ing human medium produced. Only the 
pure and transparent medium of perfect 
life in a perfect mind can present the 
white light of the truth both to warm 
and to shine. 

It is easy already to see the imperfect- 
ness in the medium. The grotesque 
doctrine of “ triangularism,” for example, 
taught the triple damnation of man, first, 
by Adam’s sin ; secondly, by the depraved 
nature which all men inherit ; and, thirdly, 
by each man’s sinful acts. If a gleam of 
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truth got through this form of the teach- 
ing about sin, all to-day will agree that 
the medium was opaque with malarial 
fog. 

So with the Hopkinsian Calvinism, 
which taught that a Christian ought to be 
willing “to be damned for the glory of 
God.” Our generation, getting the same 
truth through a clearer quality of glass, 
translates it to mean that the true son of 
God must learn to scorn a merely selfish 
or idle immortality. 

It was impossible for men still pos- 
sessed with the dry scholasticism into 
which the Lutheran Reformation lapsed, 
reared in the barbarous criminal codes of 
the eighteenth century, in whose veins 
ran the poison of rum, the slave trade 
and the witchcraft delusion, to furnish, 
except in rare fragments, the clear glass 
which religion needs to shine through. 
The evangelical theology fitted its age 
and the minds of the men who could 
hold it. It was a phase of the thought 
about God such as unscientific, credulous 
and superstitious men could receive. It 
is good to believe that in spite of its 
distortions it transmitted both light and 
heat. 

The history of evangelical Christianity 
has been the slow process by which men 
learned to get clearer glass to see the 
truth. They started with drawing exclu- 
sive lines, requiring one type of experi- 
ence and insisting on a single kind of 
evidence of religious validity. But ad- 
mission to evangelical churches has now 
become as easy as in the days of the 
half-way covenant. It is no longer a 
real and operative belief that. true, just 
and benevolent persons, for the mere 
lack of passing the theological line of 
conversion, are enemies of God. The 
life of Horace Bushnell represents the 
appearance of “the new theology” in 
orthodox churches. We have here no 
timid Arminianism. The old Unitarian- 
ism of proof texts did not throw the ball 
of progress so far as this brave and 
radical thinker from the orthodox side. 
In many a pulpit and on the wings of 
the press of great religious papers the 
new theology at last goes treely over the 
land. 

This is true, however, according to the 


degree of civilization and enlightenment 
of a community. It is not true in the 
South, where slavery kept back the 
progress of the spiritual life. It is not 
true among thoughtless and superficial 
people, who easily hold unreal forms of 
faith. It is not true of the John Wards 
of each age, unable to translate their own 
intense experiences into more than one 
local dialect. It is none the less true as 
the deeper movement of the age. Noth- 
ing can better illustrate the prevalent 
change from the stern and solemn preach- 
ing of Nettleton, with its tremendous and 
heart-rending’ requirements, than the 
easy and almost flippant revivalism of 
Mr. Moody. 

What is more to the point, the milder 
methods, the wider tolerance, the gentler 
persuasion, the humane treatment of 
sinners as erring children and not as 
rebels in arms, is an obvious success. 
The light and truth of God, mani- 
fested in the love of human hearts, was 
ever the essential “ power unto salva- 
tion.” 

It remains to be seen, as the human 
medium becomes clearer to carry the 
light, that the old differences, the dis- 
tortions and colors in the glass, disap- 
pear. Through the purer glass all tend 
to see alike. What is better, they feel 
the same warmth. If it happened in the 
beginning of the century that the men on 
the liberal side got truth more distinctly, 
it is not certain that they got the heat 
rays better, if as well as the men on the 
opposite side. For besides the distor- 
tion that ignorance and narrow minds 
give to the light, there is an evil opaque- 
ness that worldliness, pride and caste 
make to deaden the vital sympathies and 
quench earnestness. Thank God then 
for the pure enthusiasts, the glowing 
prophets, the men and women, always 
too feebly supported, of large and live 
humanitarian zeal, Channing and Parker, 
Tuckerman and Barnard, Samuel May 
and James Freeman Clarke, who, with 
many good men and true on the evan- 
gelical side, have given consecrated lives 
to help lift the level of faith, to draw 
men’s converging lines together and 
bring at last the heat and the light to 
one focus. 





























THE WALTERS 


By Milton 


ALTIMORE can with some justice 
B lay claim to being the centre of 
culture in the South, for it fosters 
more strongly, perhaps, than any other 
single city in the southern states, music, 
literature, painting and the kindred arts. 
It certainly is the centre of learning ; the 
Johns Hopkins University, the University 
of Maryland, the Woman’s College and a 
number of less widely 
known institutions 
for professional and 
liberal education bear 
evidence of that. It 
has been the home 
of literary men and 
women, and of artists 
of greater or less 
note, and it has li- 
braries and other fa- 
cilities for public ed- 
ucation, such as the 
Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary and the library 
of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, which institute 
also boasts a conser- 
vatory of music of 
considerable distinc- 
tion, an art collec- 
tion, and an annual 
series of excellent 
lectures. 

In two respects 
Baltimore’s offering 
to the lover of art is 
unique. There is 
presented at certain 
times the inestima- 
ble privilege of view- 
ing what is probably 
the finest collection 
of Oriental porce- 
lains and bronzes in 
the world; and, in 
the same place, a col- 
lection of the works 
of the great painters 
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of this century, which for completeness 
and importance is probably nowhere sur- 
passed. And all this is due to one man. 

Baltimore feels a conscious pride in the 
Walters Art Gallery as one of those 
noble things in which the city has a 
share and a sense of possession, and when 
the collector and late owner, Mr. William 
T. Walters, died last November, public 
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anxiety was at fever heat lest the city 
should lose the greatest of its art treas- 
ures. But these fears were soon set at 
rest, for Mr. Henry Walters, who has 
inherited his father’s love for art, pur- 
chased his sister’s interest in the mag- 
nificent collection, and New York’s hopes 
of absorbing it in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art were disappointed. 

Number Five Mount Vernon Place, 
where this gallery is located, isan unpre- 
tentious-looking three-story dwelling such 
as Baltimore can show by the hundred. 
Its brick walls are painted a dull gray, and 
its exterior presents an humble appearance 
contrasted with its pretentious neighbors 
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Approaching the house, the visitor stops 
with delight before the doors, a dream 
of delicate wood carving and bronze. 

The gallery is open to the public on all 
the Wednesdays of February, March and 
April, the Saturdays of April, February 
twenty-second and Easter Monday. The 
admission is fifty cents. The proceeds 
are devoted to charity. 

The visitors enter a long narrow hall- 
way which contains the statues “ First 
Disappointment” and “Infant Flora” 
by E. D. Palmer of Albany, New York, 
and “The Woman of Samaria” by W. H. 
Rinehart, a sculptor whose capabili- 
ties Mr. W. T. Walters discovered and 





SAPPHO, 


BY ALMA-TADEMA, 


of brown stone and marble which line 
the street in this aristocratic section of 
the city. It is one of those old-fash- 
ioned ail-embracing residences that have 
been the homes of old Maryland families 
for many years. In front of it lies an 
open square, with green grass _ plots, 
among which cemented paths lead one 
successively to six large pieces of bronze 
which the former resident of the gray- 
fronted dwelling presented to his fellow 
citizens. These statues represent ‘* War,” 
‘¢ Peace,” ‘ Force,” ‘ Order,” and a 
colossal lion, all the work of Barye, and 
“Military Courage,’’ embodied in the 
seated figure of a warrior, by Dubois. 


supplied means for developing. 
left of this hallway are the drawing- 
rooms, library and dining-room. These 
are filled with cabinets rich in exquisite 
specimens of Dresden ware, Venetian 
glass and Sévres, carved ivory vases and 
bric-a-brac of chalcedony, _lapis-lazuli, 
onyx, jasper and agate; here are to be 
found cameos exquisitely wrought, old 
silver, gold mountings inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, and dijowterie indescribable. 

The long hallway and the suite of 
apartments to its left end together in 
the first of the four rooms that compose 
the art gallery proper. ‘This well-lighted 
room was formerly used as the picture 
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THE VIRGIN OF THE DELIVERANCE, 


BY HEBERT. 


gallery before the growth of the collec- 
tion necessitated the building of the 
present gallery in the rear of the house. 
Here are magnificent examples of Japa- 
nese and Chinese porcelains and potteries, 
lacquers, swords, bronzes, carvings and 
cloisonné. ‘These specimens of Oriental 
art represent the closest study of the 
beautiful productions of the East and the 
most careful selection in purchasing. All 
around the sides of the room are tall 
cabinets, while great cases with glass 
tops occupy the floor space, leaving just 
enough room to walk between them. 
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The cabinets contain 
pieces of great rarity as well 
as of intrinsic beauty. For 
example, there is a disk of 
white porcelain rising from 
a wavy base of sea-green, 
such as was placed in the 
temples to symbolize either 
the moon rising from the 
waves or the circular mirror 
which, according to legend, 
had the power to reflect ob- 
jects placed behind it. In 
the first case on the right are 
a number of finely moulded 
incense-burners whose frag- 
ile open-work tops bear evi- 
dence of the quality of the 
paste from which they are 
fashioned and the skill and 
care lavished upon their 
creation. But no_ single 
piece in this room attracts 
more attention than the 
Japanese oro or incense- 
burner, which stands in its 
centre, — a huge _ bronze 
weighing three thousand 
pounds, standing with its 
brass-bound wooden pedes- 
tal fully eight feet high. 
The oro was cast in five 
pieces about the year 1700, 
and is covered with writh- 
ing dragons, some in relief 
and all beautifully executed. 
This bronze stood in the 
Sacred Temple of Kanyeizi, 
in Uyeno, Tokio, for over 
one hundred and fifty years, 
until the revolution of 1867 
reduced the revenues of the priests and 
forced them to part with some of their 
treasures. It was secured for Mr. Walters 
at that time through the efforts of an 
agent in Tokio. 

To attempt to describe in detail the ob- 
jects which deserve attention here would 
be futile outside of an illustrated volume 
of considerable size. Mr. Walters did 
indeed have under way the compilation 
of such a work at the time of his death. 
There are over four thousand objects in 
this part of the collection, comprising 
some fourteen hundred Chinese and four 
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hundred Japanese porcelains and _ pot- 
teries; two hundred specimens wholly 
or partly of gold, silver, iron, copper or 
other metal ; the same number of bronzes ; 
one hundred and fifty swords; four hun- 
dred seppa, habaki and kojiri (appli- 
ances of the sword); three hundred 
sword guards ; five hundred ivory objects, 
and the same number of lacquers. 
Turning from this vast array one en- 
ters a little room to the left containing 
water colors and designs. Here hangs 
the original sketch of Millet’s great 
work, “The Angelus.” The original 
sketch for ‘The Shepherd at the Fold 


’ 


sation ;” several works by Bida; no less 
than seventeen landscapes and still-life 
pictures by Léon Bonvin ; Breton’s “ Re- 
pose; “ Marseilles,” ‘‘ Venice, Sunset,” 
“ Venice, Morning,” “ Venice, Evening”’ 
and “ Tunny Fishing,’’ all by Felix Ziem ; 
“Dante and Beatrice” by Ary Scheffer ; 
Fortuny’s “Don Quixote” and “The 
Mendicant ;”? a number of studies from 
the pencil and brush of Meissonier, in- 
cluding two portrait sketches of himself ; 
C. Green’s amusing water color of a 
Derby finish, “ Here They Come! Here 
They Come!” There are also two 
water colors by Alma-Tadema, “ ’Iwixt 





SYRIA—'THE NIGHT WATCH. 


BY BRITON RIVIERE. 


by Moonlight ”’ is also here, as well as 
“The Sower”’ and “ The Shepherdess.” 

Henrique! Dupont had a great desire to 
engrave Correggio’s “ Marriage of St. 
Catherine,’ but the authorities declined 
to allow the original to be removed from 
the Louvre. Not discouraged, Dupont 
labored for ten months in the Louvre 
before he felt sure that he had caught 
the spirit of the original. That drawing, 
obtained by Mr. Walters direct from the 
artist, now hangs in this room. There 
are many other drawings and water colors 
of interest which one may but barely 
mention. Here are Rosa _ Bonheur’s 
“ Andalusian Bulls” and “The Conver- 


Venus and Bacchus” and “ Xanthe and 
Phaon.” The latter has a pretty little 
story connected with it. It appears that 
Alma-Tadema painted a picture which 
he called “The Question.” George 
Ebers, the novelist, saw it, and was so im- 
pressed by its beauty that he wrote his 
charming idyl of the same title with it as 
inspiration. When Mr. Walters was in 
London in 1884, he asked Alma-Tadema 
to paint him a picture of the group in 
“The Question.” The artist then read 
Ebers’s novel, and selected the names of 
the hero and heroine as the title of his 
work. It represents the young people 
on the marble seat on which their fate 
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was decided and which Ebers tells us 
“was called by the grandchildren of the 
wedded pair, who lived to old age in love 
and harmony, ‘the bench of the ques- 
tion.’ ” 

Recrossing the large room containing 
the main Oriental collection, the visitor 
passes into another small room formed 
by the covered way that connects the 
two main galleries. Here one finds 
chiefly bronzes; but there are two cases 
filling the middle space which contain 
groups of what are perhaps the most 
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filled with some two hundred bronzes, 
nearly all Japanese, — vases, water-basins, 
candlesticks and incense-burners, made 
originally for temples; flower-vases, pa- 
per-weights, small figures representing 
divinities, storks, dragons, crabs, lobsters, 
tortoises and other objects. 

Pushing aside the heavy portieres at 
the end of the bridge-room, one finds 
one’s self in the main gallery, where al- 
most two hundred paintings line the well- 
lighted walls. The room is rectangular, 
and the centre is occupied by divans 





THE DUEL AFTER 


THE MASQUERADE, 


BY GEROME, 


exquisitely colored porcelains in the 
whole collection. They are Chinese, 
and are mostly in reds, including the 
three delicate variations known as sang- 
de-beuf, coral and peach or “ peach- 
blow.’’ There has been a great deal writ- 
ten and said about Mr. Walters’s purchase 
of the celebrated Peach-blow Vase for 
$18,000; but the purchase was always 
denied. The vases on which these colors 
are shown are small, distinctly classical 
in shape and extremely graceful in out- 
line. 

The cases around the bridge-room are 


and sofas, separated by two long cases 
containing beautiful examples of lacquer 
and enamel. The walls are tapestried, 
and a soft carpet covers the floor. 
Very few of the paintings bear a date 
earlier than 1850, the gallery being one 
essentially representative of modern art. 
The taste of the collector was not con- 
fined to one country or to one school of 
painting. All the modern masters were 
included. France is represented by 
the works of Gérdme, Scheffer, Vernet, 
Delacroix, Delaroche, Millet, Rousseau, 
Corot, Fromentin, Daubigny, Dupré, 
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ILLUSIONS, 


BY CHARLES GLEYRE. 


Troyon, Couture, Meissonier, Cabanel, 
Decamps, Gleyre, Isabey, Saint Jean, 
Plassan, Hebert, Schreyer, De Neuville, 
Détaille, Jacque and Ziem. England 
sends Millais, Alma-Tadema, Boughton 
and Riviére; Germany the two Achen- 
bachs, Preyer, Munkacsy, Mueller, Petten 
Koffen, Kurzbauer; the art of Bel- 
gium is shown by Leys, Willems, Van 
Marcke, Gallait and Clays; the Franco- 
Spanish school by Jiminez, Fortuny, 
Villegas and Zamacois. America is by 
no means forgotten. There are paint- 
ings by F. E. Church, Eastman Johnson, 
A. B. Durand, C. L. Elliott, Gilbert 
Stuart, and one by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
recently acquired, entitled “Over a Bal- 
cony.”’ Nor do the names mentioned 
by any means exhaust the list. 

Near the entrance to this gallery, in 
the centre of the end wall, hangs one 
of the masterpieces of the collection. 
It is Corot’s famous “ Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian,” a work which occupied 
the artist for several years, as he fre- 
quently mentions it in letters dated 
from 1851 to 1853. ‘The canvas is one 
of the largest in the gallery, being four 
feet in width and eight feet in height. 
In a letter to Dutilleux dated Septem- 
ber 23, 1851, Corot writes, “I am 
at the moment working up an_histor- 
ical landscape embellished with a St. 


Sebastian succored by some holy wo- 
men. And with care and work I hope, 
under the guidance of Heaven, to make 
a lovely picture.” 

Eugéne Delacroix, whose own pictures 
“‘ Jesus on the Sea of Galilee,” “The Com- 
bat,” and the superb “Christ on the 
Cross”’ adorn the gallery, said in regard 
to Corot’s “St. Sebastian” that it was 
“the most sincerely religious picture of 
the nineteenth century.” In explaining 
Corot’s technique, Théophile Sylvestre, in 
his “* Histoire des Artists Vivants,’’ selects 
this picture as a typical example. ‘Two 
holy women,” he says, “draw out the 
arrows from the body of the martyr and 
support him in his agony. He lies in 
the heart of a mysterious wood, in the 
shadow of mighty trees growing at the 
base of a hill which rises like a Calvary. 
His executioners have abandoned the 
martyr in this gloomy spot where no 
prying eye could discover them, and are 
just seen, their horses in a walk, passing 
over a little summit into a valley which 
suddenly plunges below the line of the 
horizon. But the two holy women have 
heard the groans of the victim and have 
watched the departure of his torturers. 
Two angels, light as butterflies and bright 
as spirits, fly through the shivering leaves 
bearing the palm and crown. Corot has 
poured out all his talent and all his heart 
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into this picture, so religious, so touch- 
ing.” 

The picture was first exhibited in the 
Salon of 1853, then altered somewhat 
and exhibited in the Universal Exposi- 
tion of 1867, and after undergoing several 
important changes, was presented by 
Corot to the lottery held in the Opera 
House in Paris in aid of the orphans left 
by the Franco-Prussian war. After chang- 
ing hands several times, it came to the 
Walters art gallery from the collection of 
Mr. Barlow of England. 

On the wall at the opposite end of the 
room hangs the famous “ Hemicycle ” of 
Delaroche, a smaller copy of the paint- 
ing with which that artist covered the 
semicircular wall in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. The painting there, which 
is fifty feet in length and fifteen in height 
and contains seventy-five figures, was exe- 
cuted by Delaroche and his pupils, who 
together took four years to complete it. 
Sad to relate, it was partly destroyed by 
fire, and repaired without Delaroche’s su- 
pervision. The “ Hemicycle ” inthe Wal- 
ters gallery, which is one hundred inches 
long by sixteen broad, was painted by the 
brush of Delaroche alone. He himself said 
of it, “ If my name be known to posterity, 
it will be through this picture.” It was 
from this painting that Henriquel Dupont 
executed his engraving. The subject is 
a convocation in the Temple of Immortal- 
ity of famous architects, sculptors and 
painters from the time of Pericles to that 
of Louis XIV. The picture naturally 
divides itself into three parts, the groups 
of artists occupying the two ends, while 
in the centre is a throne on which are 
seated Apelles, Ictinus and  Phidias. 
Below them are four symbolic figures 
representing the art of Greece, of Rome, 
of medizval Christianity and of the 
Renaissance. ‘The arrangement of the 
figures, their selection, the groupings and 
individual attitudes, difficult as such tasks 
were, were executed with consummate 
skill, judgment and taste. The coloring 
is most accurate and delicate, while at 
the same time strong and true. It isa 
grand conception grandly executed. 

Occupying the place of honor in the 
centre of the long north wall of the gal- 
lery are two large paintings. The lower 
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of the two is Alma-Tadema’s “ Claudius,” 
and represents the return of the Preeto- 
rian Guards to the palace the day after 
the murder of the Emperor Caligula. 
Accompanied by a number of women, 
they are ransacking the palace, and have 
just discovered Claudius, pale with fear, 
trying to hide himself behind a curtain. 
The dead body of Caligula still lies on 
the marble floor, which is splashed with 
blood. The officer who has found him 
whom they intend to make their em- 
peror is bowing in half-ironical humility 
before the cowering wretch. It is the 
beginning of the end of Rome. Alma- 
Tadema has seized the highest possible 
dramatic moment, and he has shown 
himself an artist as well as a master of 
technique in the treatment of mosaics, 
marbles and draperies. 

An artist’s brush must be gifted to 
portray the movement and color of the 
battle and of the march. Two excel- 
lent portrayers of military life, Détaille 
and De Neuville, are represented, — the 
former by “The Picket” and “ Ready 
to March,’’ the latter by “ Information,” 
“In the Trenches” and “ The Attack at 
Dawn.” All resemble each other some- 
what as regards coloring, figures and gen- 
eral method of treatment. It is the last 
named picture, which occupies the place 
above Alma-Tadema’s “Claudius,’’ that 
commands the special attention of the 


lover of a stirring war picture. ‘ The 
Attack at Dawn” is a large picture 
(86 x 57), and is dated 1877. A de- 


tachment of Mobiles and Turcos of the 
army of Bourbaki, retreating on Switzer- 
land, is being surprised by a Prussian 
column in a village in the Jura shortly 
after daybreak. The Prussians are at 
the end of the village street firing at the 
French, who are rushing out of their 
quarters, some only partly clothed, gun 
in hand, making little attempt to form, 
but shooting from behind wagons, walls 
or the stone steps of the inn to the left 
of the picture. A bugler sounds the 
alarm. Officers and men are hurrying. 
All is excitement. A wounded soldier 
has fallen against a door, which the 
startled peasant inside has pushed open 
far enough to protrude his bearded, 
frightened face. One can almost hear 
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the shouts and the shots and smell the 
powder. 

Opposite these two pictures, occupy- 
ing a similar place on the south wall, 
hangs Baron Ley’s large painting, “‘ The 
Edict of Charles V.: Introducing the In- 
quisition into the Netherlands.” It rep- 
resents a crowded market-place in a 
Dutch town, where a herald, escorted by 
men-at-arms and by the judicial and ad- 
ministrative representatives of the sover- 
eign, holds the fatal document in his 
hands. The faces of the townspeople 
betray anxious expectancy. The style 
of the painting is that of the German 
and Flemish masters of the century in 
which the events he is depicting oc- 
curred. 

A striking picture, made familiar by 
copies and engravings, is “ Syria— The 
Night Watch.” It is the work of Briton 
Rivitre, a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy. It represents a part of some 
ruined temple in Syria. The moonlight 
falls over the ruins, and a lion, followed 
by several lionesses, gaunt, hungry and 
watchful, is prowling about the appar- 
ently deserted place. 

Several of the pictures of Alma-Ta- 
dema have already been mentioned. 
One of the strongest in the collection is 
his “Sappho.” The charm of the work 
lies in the genius with which the artist 
has reproduced for us his vivid impres- 
sions of scenes and events of the buried 
past, and in the coloring and minuteness 
of execution. Alma-Tadema has also in 
the gallery his “ Triumph of Titus” and 
“My Sister is Not In.” On the north 
wall of the gallery, not far from the 
middle, hangs the well-known “The Duel 
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after the Masquerade ” of J. L. Géréme 
(27 xX 15). 

Another of Gérdme’s magnificent 
works here is “‘ Christian Martyrs — The 
Last Prayer.” It is a large canvas (59 x 
34), and the satisfactory working out of 
the conception was only accomplished 
after the picture had been on the artist’s 
easel for the twenty years from 1863 to 
1883. Although preserving his first idea, 
Géréme really repainted the picture three 
times, besides making minor changes in 
effect and composition. In a letter 
dated July 15, 1883, addressed to Mr. 
Walters, he writes: ‘The scene is 
laid in the ‘Circus Maximus,’ which 
might readily be mistaken for an amphi- 
theatre, as in the picture only the end 
of the circus and not the straight sides 
is visible. But you will see on the left 
the ‘Meta’ which ends the ‘Spina’ and 
is the goal around which the chariots 
made their turns in the races, as I have 
indicated by the tracks of the wheels 
in the sand. ... In the time of the 
Cesars, Christians were cruelly perse- 
cuted, and many were sentenced to be 
devoured by wild beasts. This is the 
subject of my picture. As they were 
religious enthusiasts, to die was a joy, 
and they cared little for the animals, 
their only thought being to remain firm 
to the last. ... The Roman prisons 
were terrible dungeons, and Christians 
being often long confined before the sac- 
rifice, when led into the circus were ema- 
ciated by disease and covered only with 
rags. Their hearts alone remained strong, 
their faith alone remained unshaken. In 
the middle distance I have placed those 
destined to be burned alive. They were 
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usually tied upon crosses and smeared 
with pitch to feed the flames... . It 
was the custom to starve the wild beasts 
for several days beforehand, and they 
were admitted to the arena up inclined 
planes. Coming from the dark dens 
below, their first feeling was of astonish- 
ment upon facing the bright daylight 
and the great mass of people surround- 
ing them. They did then as does to- 
day the Spanish bull when turned into the 
arena. Entering with a bound, he sud- 
denly halts in the very middle of a stride. 
This moment I have endeavored to repre- 
sent. I consider this picture one of my 
most studied works, the one for which 
I have given myself most trouble.” 

While Géréme’s “ Christian Martyrs” 
was so long in completion, Théodore 
Rousseau’s “L’Effet de Givre,’”’ or § Win- 
ter Solitude,” as it has been called, oc- 
cupied the painter but eight days. It is 
a view of the hills of Valmondois as seen 
a mile away across the Oise at the end 
of a frosty day. Half melted, the snow 
lies on the hillocks in the foreground ; 
the sky is leaden ; the dying sun struggles 
to pierce the heavy clouds with its sullen 
blood-red glow. It is a solitude cold, 
dreary, tragic. And for twenty years its 
grandeur and meaning were unappre- 
ciated. From the hands of Paul Perier, 
an admirer of Rousseau, who bought it 
simply to make it sell, it passed into 
those of a dealer. He traded it with 
Troyon for a study of sheep, and at 
Troyon’s sale it was for the first time 
understood. 

Meissonier’s “1814”’ is one of those 
grand works of art that never pall upon 
one—one of those material embodi- 
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ments of genius. It needs a glass to 
show fuily the splendid details of this elo- 
quent painting, so familiar from photo- 
graph and etching to the lovers of this 
artist’s work. The sky is heavy with 
clouds. Bonaparte, mounted on a white 
horse, his gray overcoat thrown open, 
allowing his uniform to be seen, has left 
his staff behind and has ascended a knoll 
overlooking the field of the. morrow’s 
battle. It is the great Napoleon, the 
leader of men and the conqueror of 
Europe, thoughtfully, anxiously looking 
with fathomless eyes into the future. 
This was one of Mr. Walters’s favorite 
pictures. 

Charles Gleyre’s beautiful painting, 
“Lost Illusions,” is a striking example 
of this artist’s best work. It was in 
March, 1835, that, according to his own 
diary, the vision which gave him this 
conception appeared to him, but it was 
not until 1843 that he made it perma- 
nent in color. “It was during a beau- 
tiful twilight on the Nile, abreast of Aby- 
dos,” he wrote in his diary. “The sky 
was so pure, the water so calm, that, after 
the brain excitement to which I had 
abandoned myself all the day, it would 
have been difficult for me to have said 
whether I was sailing on the stream or 
through the air’s infinite space. As I 
turned toward the setting sun, I thought 
I saw, in fact I did see, a bark most 
happy in form, in which were a group of 
angels, clothed with such elegance and 
posed in such calm and noble attitudes, 
that I was enchanted. Insensibly they 
approached, and I was able to distinguish 
their voices: they chanted a chorus of 
divine music. The bark stopped just 
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beyond a cluster of palms planted on 
the bank. The sparkling surface of the 
river repeated so exactly these charming 
objects that they seemed doubled. Never 
during my life shall I forget it. The 
triple harmony of form, color and sound 
was complete.” 

One of the best preserved of the paint- 
ings of Turner stands on a chair in this 
main gallery, convenient to the close in- 
spection of the connoisseur. It is a 
painting of the “Grand Canal.” The 
very atmosphere of Venice, soft and 
hazy, is present, the familiar buildings, 
the gondolas reflected in the water on 
which they lightly float. One artist 
characterized it as “ my idea of heaven,” 
and a critic called it “a matchless ex- 
ample” of the great artist. It is a pic- 
ture that lingers in the memory like that 
of Gleyre. 

There hangs Jalabert’s beautiful ‘‘Chris- 
tian Martyr,” the body of a fair young 
girl floating down stream, another victim 
of the merciless persecutor ; here is Gil- 
bert Stuart’s portrait of Washington, well 
known as having formerly belonged to the 
Robert Gilmor collection of Baltimore ; 
close by are Hebert’s beautiful “ Virgin 
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of the Deliverance” and Louis Gallait’s 
sweet picture, “ Oblivion of Sorrows ’’— 
two wandering young musicians, the 
brother soothing the worn-out sister to 
sleep with his violin. Here is Boughton’s 
“The Waning Honeymoon ”’ — the young 
pair seated under a tree, he reading a 
book, she pouting. One sees elsewhere 
Fortuny’s brilliantly colored painting rep- 
resenting some Hindoo snake charmers, 
with a sacred marabout looking solemnly 
on. There hangs a beautiful forest alley 
painted by Corot, called “ Very Early 
Spring ;’ here, high up on the south wall, 
Hughes Merle’s grand conception of 
Hester Prynne wearing “The Scarlet 
Letter ;”’ and near at hand one of Vil- 
legas’ bright pictures. The sublime 
“Christ on the Cross” and “Jesus on 
the Sea of Galilee” by Delacroix were 
always favorites of the late Mr. Walters, 
and occupy a prominent place in the 
galleries. Van Marcke’s “The Approach 
of the Storm,” a group of cattle being 
driven home to avoid the tempest in the 
driving black clouds; Vernet’s stirring 
“Ttalian Brigands Surprised by Papal 
Troops ;” Munkacsy’s “ The Story of the 
Battle ;’’ Dagnan-Bouveret’s “The Ac- 
cident,” a piece of intensely 
realistic, if somewhat ghastly, 
painting, a fitting companion 
to Decamps’ weird and creepy 
“The Suicide,” can only be 
mentioned. Millet’s “Sheep- 
fold by Moonlight’’ alone de- 
serves an article devoted to 
the praise of its beauties — 
the mist, the effect of vast- 
ness and solitude introduced 
into twenty inches’ width of 
canvas. 

But a description of the 
gems in the picture gallery 
would be more than _alto- 
gether lacking in complete- 
ness without mention of the 
collection of seventeen mini- 
atures, including the late 
collector’s last purchase — a 
group of nine miniatures 
bought from a grandson of 
Marshal Bertrand. Many of 
the miniatures are by Isa- 
bey, although Saint, Fuger, 
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Sauvage, Lalani, Richard 
Cosway, Muneret, Camino 
and Pierre Adolphe Hall are 
also represented. The value 
of the Bertrand group lies, 
aside from its intrinsic beauty 
and artistic excellence, in the 
fact that it includes the por- 
traits of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen 
Hortense, the Empress Marie 
Louise, Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette, and others of lesser 
note, painted from life and 
therefore of great historic in- 
terest. These nine miniatures 
were among the objects in- 
herited by Bertrand from Na- 
poleon at St. Helena. One of 
the Napoleon miniatures rep- 
resents him in the uniform of 
a grenadier “de la Garde,” 
and came originally from the 
Princess de Massena, cousin of 
Cardinal Fesch. A miniature 
of “* Madame Elizabeth,” sister 
of Louis XVI., is painted on 
the cover of a snuff-box which 
contains a lock of the hair of 
Marie Antoinette on the inside 
lid. The box was the property 
of the Duchess de Fitzjames, 
an intimate friend of the 
queen. ‘The miniature of the 
Empress Josephine by Saint, 
which the Empress presented 
directly to Bertrand, represents her as she 
appears in David’s great picture of “The 
Coronation,” wearing the imperial diadem 
and ornamented with the beautiful pearl 
earrings and necklace. Hiall’s miniature 
of Queen Marie Antoinette is an especially 
fine one and commands the admiration 
of all who see it. 

The gallery contains several portraits 
of Mr. Walters, the finest being the 
one by Léon Bonnat, dated 1883. To 
every art lover a sketch of the life of 
the man who did so much, directly and 
indirectly, to foster and develop the 
love of the beautiful, cannot fail to be of 
more than passing interest. 

William Thompson Walters came of 
good Scotch-Irish stock, his ancestors 
having settled in Pennsylvania nearly a 
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century before his birth in the little town 
of Liverpool in May, 1819. After en- 
joying the advantages of a common 
school education,* he was sent to the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he was 
graduated with the degree of civil en- 
gineer. Upon his return to his home he 
was put in charge of a smelting establish- 
ment in Lycoming County, Pennsylvania. 
It is said that the first iron ever manufac- 
tured with mineral coal in thiscountry was 
made there under his management. 

It was in 1841 that Mr. Walters settled 
in Baltimore. This was about the time 
of the opening of the Tidewater Canal 
from Columbia to Havre de Grace. His 
father, Henry Walters, a banker, had 
built one of the first warehouses on this 
canal; and with his father’s assistance 
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and his own shrewdness William Walters 
succeeded in controlling a large share of 
the Pennsylvania produce trade, having 
previously established himself in a general 
commission business. But this field was 
too narrow for the young merchant, and 
in 1847 he established in Baltimore the 
firm of William T. Walters & Co., dealers 
in foreign and domestic wines and spirits. 

Even during these early years, while 
engaged in amassing his fortune, Mr. 
Walters had time for art. His mother, 
who was a woman of sterling qualities, 
had given her son excellent advice. 
“The busy portions of a young man’s 
life,’’ she had said, “are taken up fully 
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way than by devoting them to accumulat- 
ing and appreciating the noble works of 
literature and of art.”’ 

He began by buying inexpensive prints. 
The first purchase of an art work of any 
pretensions was in 1847, and Odier’s 
“ Napoleon Crossing the Alps”’ was the 
nucleus about which his collection of art 
treasures afterward gathered. 

Mr. Walters was a pioneer in the es- 
tablishment of a steamship line between 
Baltimore and Savannah, and was presi- 
dent of that company, as well as director 
of nearly every line running from Balti- 
more to the South. After the war he, 
with a few others, gained control of the 
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enough to keep him out of mischief or 
from contamination. It is his leisure 
time and surplus money that must be 
provided for, and a young man can em- 
ploy this time and money in no better 


roads that constitute the present At- 
lantic Coast Line, of which he became 
president and the largest individual 
holder of its stocks and bonds. Other 
interests with which he was _ identified 
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were the Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany of Baltimore, of which he was 
vice-president ; the Southern Investment 
Company, of which he was one of the 


found in him a patron and a friend. 
In 1867 he visited the French Exposi- 
tion, and made several purchases. At 
the Vienna Exposition of 1873, to which 
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organizers, and various Baltimore banks, 
of the stocks of which he was a large 
holder. 

But it was in his love for art that his 
personality was most interesting. Every 
moment not given to business he had 
given, true to his tastes in earlier years, 
to the study of art and to the perfecting 
of his artistic tastes. As his pecuniary 
circumstances admitted, he purchased a 
painting or a rare bit of porcelain or 
bronze. It was in 1861 that he was at 
last able to put into execution his long- 
cherished plan to pay an extended visit to 
Europe and to devote himself to a thor- 
ough study of the history of art and es- 
pecially of contemporary art. For four 
years —from 1861 to 1865—he re- 
mained in Europe, and many an artist 


he was accredited as a commissioner 
of the United States government, and 
at the Paris Exposition of 1878, he 
gathered more treasures for his rapidly 
growing collection, — porcelains, bronzes, 
enamels, and the perfection of the gold- 
smith’s art, as well as paintings. 

It was not, however, to his private col- 
lection only that this enthusiast devoted 
his powers. He was chairman of the pur- 
chasing committee. of the Corcoran Art 
Museum in Washington, having been ap- 
pointed one of the trustees by W. W. 
Corcoran, by whom the museum was en- 
dowed. He was an honorary trustee 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, and a member of the board of 
trustees and chairman of the art com- 
mittee of the Peabody Institute. 
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Mr. Walters was retiring, and at times 
reserved. He shrank from publicity of 
any kind, and was happiest when strolling 
among his grapes and flowers at “St. 
Mary’s,’”’ his country home, just out of 
Baltimore, or when in his gallery in the 
city. 

It would be almost impossible to 
estimate the money value of such a col- 
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lection as the Walters. The inventory 
made at the time of Mr. Walters’s death 
was $188,000. Mr. Henry Walters, the 
present owner of the gallery, has in- 
herited his father’s artistic tastes, and 
has been adding various treasures to the 
collection as opportunity offered. There 


is little doubt that the galleries will grow 
even richer as the years go on. 
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THE REFORMER. 
By Philip Becker Goets. 


He moves unmarked by ready cap and knee ; 


A MONG the crowds, the lords, the potentates, 


Adown that shoulder sweeps no purple free, — 
Yet on that sovereign eye the dark world waits. 
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By Robert Beverly Hale. 


I. THE SARGENTS. 





IVE miles from the shore 
of Connecticut lies the 
little town of Sargent’s 
Falls. It is prettier than 
most factory towns ; for 
the great mill is built of 
stone and covered with 

ivy, and the houses of the laborers are 

out of sight from the main street. On 
the other hand, there are several gaudy 
new shops with hideous advertisements 
painted on their sides and roofs, and 
there is a grimy railroad station. The 

Baptist and Congregational churches, 

too, standing on opposite sides of the 

street, vie with each other in godly ugli- 
ness. But the splendid great elm trees 
which have made the ugly spots in New 

England beautiful are not wanting at 

Sargent’s Mills. They stand guard on 

each side of the village street; and 

station, shops and churches are forgotten 
in the charm of that stately avenue with 
its noble irregular pillars on each side 
and its swaying arches of black and 
green above. The little Monotaug River, 
too, is not without its charm. The sur- 
face of the mill-pond above the factory 
reflects the white petals of countless 
water-lilies, and the stream below mur- 
murs softly as it steals under the branches, 
complaining of the tortures it suffered 
from the mill. But what the villagers 
are most proud of is the great Sargent 
estate, just outside the village; and the 
first question they ask a stranger is: 

“Have you seen Chestnut Park?” 

The Sargents have lived at Chestnut 
Park since the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. They are one of the 
few American families which have main- 
tained a distinct character through the 
lapse of two centuries. Whether by 
chance, or because there is more in he- 
redity than we think, the present head of 
the family does not differ greatly from 
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the John Sargent who removed from New 
Haven to what is now Sargent’s Mills 
in 1673; and the intermediate Sargents 
have seldom varied considerably from the 
original type. “ Usgue ad mortem” is 
the family motto; and the Sargents al- 
ways understood those words to mean 
“loyal till death ’’ long before they knew 
anything else about Latin. In 1775 a 
Sargent forsook his king for his country ; 
but his hair turned white in the struggle. 
He was shot by an English bullet at Long 
Island because he did not choose to run 
away. ‘The present John Sargent was 
disabled three times during the Civil 
War; but he always recovered in a 
wonderfully short time, and set out for 
the front the day before he recovered ; 
so that when, the day before Lee surren- 
dered, Sheridan sent Custer to cut Lee 
off from Appomattox Station, John Sar- 
gent was there at the head of his men, 
fighting for hours with an empty right 
sleeve and his sword in his left hand. 

The Sargents are slow to make friends, 
and slower to forget them. Four times 
has the family fortune disappeared in 
hopeless efforts to save a broken friend 
or a fallen cause; and four times has it 
grown again, made larger than ever by 
the family’s untiring energy and calm 
common sense. Chivalrous devotion and 
business capacity work peacefully side by 
side in the Sargent brain. Chestnut 
Park has been twice sold, but neither 
time did it stay away from the family 
more than two years. 

In appearance the Sargents belie their 
character. They are tall and slender, 
with drooping heads and dreamy eyes, 
which look as if the last thing their 
owners could do was to make money or 
die for a cause. Yet those two things 
are what the Sargents have been doing 
for two hundred years. 

In 18—, I suppose that Geraldine Sar- 
gent was as lovely a girl as there was in 
Connecticut. She was tall and slender, 
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like most of the Sargents; but instead of 
dropping her head forward, she held it 
aloft like a queen. She had beautiful 
fair hair and noble features, which were 
human enough to save them from seem- 
ing too severely classical. Her motions, 
too, though stately, were, if necessary, 
quick as lightning. She was wonderfully 
skilful at outdoor sports, and could ride 
any horse, no matter how vicious, with 
spirit and judgment,— though as to 
that the Sargents have always been good 
riders. Geraldine was very fond of na- 
ture, in love with it, in fact, and spent 
hours by herself in the woods or on the 
hills. She was not one of the fashionable 
girls who bring a breath of the city into 
the wilderness: she seemed as much 
a part of the landscape as a tree or a 
flower. She had a mellow mezzo-so- 
prano voice, which had been so well 
trained that it had acquired thé perfect 
simplicity which so many lose never to 
regain. She was well-read, too, and had 
an active, inquiring mind; but in spite 
of her ability and accomplishments she 
never gave herself airs, and in spite of 
her beauty and the admiration it excited 
she was not unbecomingly conscious. 
Though she was charming to all, she was 
devoted to few; in fact, none of the Sar- 
gents was ever known to be indiscrimi- 
nately affectionate. 

Geraldine had been to school in New 
York, and after she was grown up had 
spent a winter there and another in Bos- 
ton. She had had a very large number 
of proposals of marriage, through no fault 
of her own, and had refused them all 
with dignity tempered with kindness. 
Her sister Esther said Geraldine was like 
Matthew Arnold’s Urania, and was fond 
of quoting : 

“She smiles and smiles and will not sigh 

While we for hopeless passion die: 
Yet she could love, those eyes declare, 
Were but men nobler than they are.” 

The only two men whom Geraldine 
had hesitated in refusing were a strange 
pair, —a Scotch earl and the Baptist 
minister of Sargent’s Falls. She liked 
them both, not at all because one was a 
minister, or the other an earl, but be- 
cause they were both strong personali- 
ties and perfect gentlemen. She finally 
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refused them both because they were 
not sufficiently superior to herself. She 
wanted to make the most of her life, and 
if she was to be married at all it must be 
to a man who would lead her, not drag 
behind. She was very happy as she was. 
Her brothers and sisters all looked up to 
her, and the whole village was proud of 
her. She spent her time in improving 
her mind and body, and in conversation 
with her family, whom she loved dearly, 
and a large number of visitors, who were 
almost always interesting. Some day, 
perhaps, she would meet a man whom 
she could love. Meanwhile it was very 
pleasant living on at Chestnut Park ; and 
even when young people are twenty-five 
years old, “ meanwhile ” is a very impor- 
tant and determining consideration. Es- 
ther was twenty-nine. She was tall, too, 
but stouter than a Sargent ought to be, 
and not nearly so graceful as her sister. 
She had fair hair, almost as pretty as 
Geraldine’s, and a large, intelligent face, 
which a student of character would have 
liked better than a student of beauty. 
She wore glasses, — very pretty ones with- 
out rims, but still they injured her ap- 
pearance. Like Geraldine, she excelled 
in riding and outdoor sports; but she 
had not Geraldine’s grace and charming 
ease of motion. She was as strong as 
most men and utterly fearless. She was 
not so contemplative or studious as 
Geraldine, but she was far more efficient. 
It was understood between the two that 
Geraldine was fond of nature and Esther 


of people. In that particular she was no 
true Sargent; she made friends too 
easily. It was astonishing how many 


good turns she could do ina day. And 
yet she never suffered herself to be made 
use of by egotists. She always main- 
tained her dignity, and whenever she did 
a kindness it was evident that she did it 
of her own free will, not because she was 
afraid to say no. To a stranger who saw 
her for the first time beside her sister, 
she seemed plain and completely devoid 
of charm. ‘To her own family she was a 
necessity ; and when one of the boys was 
sick there was no cordial like the sight of 
Esther’s face, no medicine like the touch 
of Esther’s hand. When she went away 


to make a visit, her family not only 
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missed her, — they were really unhappy till 
she came back again; and once when 
she had been in Europe for three months 
and the steamship drew near the wharf 
at New York, there was her whole family 
without an exception standing on the pier 
to catch the first sight of the dear face 
and hands and feet and dress and eye- 
glasses which were the outward mani- 
festation of the dearer Esther whom not 
one of them could live without. 

But though Esther was adored at 
home and worshipped in the village, 
marriageable young men of her own age 
almost never took much interest in her. 
She had no charm except for those who 
loved her already ; and Geraldine was so 
perfectly charming that not many could 
pass her by and look at Esther. In fact 
the few admirers that she had were al- 
most all of them cast-off suitors of Ger- 
aldine’s, who could not help, even now 
that all hope was gone, casting wistful 
glances at the beautiful girl’s captivat- 
ing face and queenly beauty. But Es- 
ther’s ideal of a man was as high as 
Geraldine’s, and there was little chance 
that her sister’s damaged goods would 
please her. In fact she had pretty much 
given up thoughts of marrying. She 
knew she was not fascinating, and she 
was well aware that there was but a small 
likelihood that a man whom she could 
love would fall in love with her. Mean- 
while she was perfectly satisfied. Since 
she had grown up she had been her 
father’s right hand. He took charge of 
the mill, and she took charge of the 
mill hands and the village. She had the 
gift of helping the poor and uneducated 
without degrading them from the rank of 
freeborn men and women. The library 
at Sargent’s Mills was not large; but the 
townspeople had the feeling that they had 
made it, and that the Sargents had only 
done their share. Esther almost always 
helped the poor with her wisdom, seldom 
with. her money. The degree to which 
she was adored by the villagers vas un- 
paralleled ; but they never regarded her 
as a charitable rich woman, but as their 
best friend. There could be no strike 
at Sargent’s Mills, for every laborer knew 
that Mr. Sargent would raise wages in 
a minute if Miss Sargent asked him, and 
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knew that she would ask him if wages 
ought to be higher. Esther had her fin- 
ger constantly on the village pulse, and 
she knew well when discontent was brew- 
ing. The leaders of the workingmen 
were her intimate friends, and many 
were the serious talks she had with them. 
Sometimes wages rose, sometimes they 
fell; but in either case the laborers knew 
that they had what they deserved. Es- 
ther was a natural doctor, and she had 
studied medicine and nursing for two 
years in New York. She was often of 
inestimable service when the village doc- 
tor was called away and a sudden illness 
occurred in his absence. 

The villagers were immensely proud 
of Geraldine, but Esther was so deep 
in their hearts that she was almost a part 
of them. On acertain sunshiny Fourth 
of July half the townspeople rushed to 
their windows to see Miss Geraldine 
drive by in her dog-cart, and you could 
hear one say to another: ‘Ah, Miss 
Geraldine’s a queen! There’s a true 
Sargent for you! Look at her bow to 
old Peter Henley!” Twelve hours later, 
when the last Potter child had the croup 
and the doctor was at Weycasset, and 
the poor father stood listening at the 
window, he heard a thunder of hoofs 
come smashing along the road, breaking 
the endless silence of the night. Black 
Harry, the Sargents’ thoroughbred, came 
surging up to the five-foot gate, took 
it in the dark without a scratch, and 
reared up on his haunches. And then 
old Potter turned to his wife, fell on his 
knees, and wept aloud. “ Oh, thank God, 
thank God, Sarah!” he cried. ‘“ Here’s 
Miss Esther!” 


It was a cloudy morning in the spring 
of 183—. Mr. John Sargent was sitting in 
his private room near the entrance of the 
mill, writing a letter, when he was inter- 
rupted by one of the clerks, who ushered 
in a young man. Mr. Sargent rose to 
greet him. 

“TI think I have not seen you before,” 
he said. 

“No,” replied the 
John Carlyle.” 

‘“‘ Of course you are,’’ said Mr. Sargent, 
shaking his hand for the second time. 


stranger. “I’m 
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“You're not unlike what your father was 
in the old days. How is he? He wrote 
me that you were coming, and that you 
would explain what you wanted. What 
can I do for you? Anything to the half 
of my kingdom!” 

“Father is going to reorganize the 
Chesterfield Paper Mills,” said Carlyle, 
“and I have promised to manage them for 
a year so as to set them going. I should 
like to spend a month here and learn the 
business.” 

Mr. Sargent looked at his visitor curi- 
ously. “ How much do you know already 
about the paper business? ”’ he asked. 

“Nothing at all.” 

A very slight smile crossed the mill- 
owner’s face at the idea of learning the 
paper business in a month; but slight as 
it was, the stranger did not fail to per- 
ceive it. He was a young man of me- 
dium height, with black hair and. eyes. 
His pronounced features and Roman 
nose gave evidence of a character full of 
energy. 

Mr. Sargent rang a bell and sent a 
clerk to find Mr. Osborne. That gentle- 
man appeared, and bowed to the manu- 
facturer with the deference which the 
Sargents never failed to inspire in those 
who saw them constantly. 

“ Mr. Carlyle,” said Mr. Sargent, 
“this is Mr. Francis Osborne, our assist- 
ant superintendent. Mr. Osborne, Mr. 
Carlyle wishes to learn the business. He 
is going to be here a month, and I shall 
be glad to have you help him to the 
extent of your power, even if you are 
obliged to neglect some of your other 
work.” 

Mr. Osborne bowed again, and Carlyle 
announced himself ready to begin at 
once. 

“But tell me where you are staying,” 
said Mr. Sargent. 

“ Nowhere yet, sir. 
the train.” 

“T should count it a great favor if you 
would put up at Chestnut Park. You will 
be more comfortable there than at a 
boarding house; and really I cannot 
allow your father’s son to go anywhere 
else.” 


I have just left 


When Francis Osborne reached home 
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that evening, his pretty little wife was 
waiting for him at the gate as usual. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Frank?” 
she inquired anxiously. “ You look all 
tired out!” 

“T am, dear,” said Osborne, kissing 
her. ‘They walked together into the 
house, and Osborne threw himself into a 
chair. ‘You see, Kate,” he went .on, 
“‘ there came a young man named Carlyle, 
who wanted to know the paper business, 
and Mr. Sargent turned him over to me. 
Well, that young man’s a devil, Kate. I 
never saw a fellow with such a grasp 
of things, — never. I took him in and 
showed him one of the machines, and 
said the regulation things, you know, and 
was about to move on, when suddenly he 
begins to ask questions. He’d under- 
stood and remembered every word I said. 
When he’d fairly paralyzed me with ques- 
tions, half of which I couldn’t answer, 
and had to refer him to Mr. Sargent, 
well, then he whips out a box of com- 
passes and things, and draws a plan of 
that machine exactly. You wouldn’t think 
a man could do it in a day, and it took 
him half an hour. Then he hunts me up 
again, and says he: “ Please correct me 
if I make a mistake.’’ Then he explains 
to me exactly the way the machine works 
from beginning to end; and he can say 
in three words what anothef’d say in ten. 
Well, then he asks me if he can take the 
place of the man who’s running that 
machine ; and in half an hour more he 
was running it as if he had worked on it 
all his life. His hands are bundles of 
nerves, — he can do anything with them. 
Well, he sits down and writes a long ac- 
count of the machine in his note-book, 
with a suggestion as to how it might be 
improved, and then—clear the track ! — 
he hales me off to another machine! 
And that lasted all day.’ But you ought 
to see him. Splendid black eyes that 
look right through you, —and his head 
grandly set on his shoulders! He’s 
the sort a man would follow through 
fire 1” 


At the end of the day, John Carlyle 
walked to Chestnut Park alone, for Mr. 
Sargent had gone home early. Although 


his father had described the place to him, 
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he was surprised at the happy combina- 
tion of art and nature which made Chest- 
nut Park beautiful. The magnificent 
trees which gave the estate its name sur- 
passed his expectations, and the hedges 
of wild rhododendron which separated 
the different parts of the ground served 
to prevent the appearance of excessive 
care which the closely cut lawns and ex- 
quisite flower beds might otherwise have 
given. The house was of stone. It was 
very large, and seemed old-fashioned on 
the outside, but when John was shown in, 
he found the interior sufficiently modern 
to be perfectly comfortable. The front 
door led into a great hall, from which the 
doorways opened to the dining-room, 
the parlors, and Mr. Sargent’s study. He 
found the family waiting to receive him. 
Mrs. Sargent greeted him with stately 
cordiality. 

“We have been ready for you several 
years, Mr. Carlyle. You should have 
come to us before.” 

Carlyle bowed. ‘I’m only a laborer,” 
he said, “and have but little time for 
visiting.”” He could say no more, for 
Geraldine was advancing. 

“ Father says you’re to stay with us till 
you learn the paper business,” she began, 


her eyes dancing. “I hope you’re 
stupid, Mr. Carlyle.” 
John bowed and laughed. Esther 


shook hands with him and said she was 
glad to see him. Mr. Sargent welcomed 
him again heartily, and Val showed him 
to his room, whence he quickly reap- 
peared for dinner. After dinner they sat 
and talked; and then Geraldine sang 
while Esther played her accompaniments. 
When she had finished, Val, who had a 
way of making embarrassing remarks, 
asked Carlyle aloud how he liked Geral- 
dine’s voice. 

“ Better than any other voice I ever 
heard,” said John frankly. 

Geraldine laughed. ‘“ Have you heard 
Eames and Nordica and Scalchi and 
Patti?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied seriously, “I have 
heard them all. I suppose they all sing 
far better than you, but I like your voice 
better than any voice among them.” 


“ Aren’t you pleased with our visitor?” 
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Mr. Sargent inquired of his wife when 
John had gone up to bed, which he did 
early. 

“Why, yes,” she replied ; “ but I think 
his manner a little brusque.” 

‘He has a splendid head,” said Geral- 
dine. 

“You say that because he says you 
sing better than Patti,” cried Val. “ His 
head’s splendid enough, but he’s a little 
fellow, no taller than mother.” 

“Well, mother’s five feet eight,” Geral- 
dine replied ; ‘‘and that’s a good height 
for a man. He’s fine-looking. Don’t you 
think so, Esther? ” 

“Yes,” said Esther; and the Sargent 
family began to talk about something 
else. 


It was a happy month, which passed 
only too swiftly. On Decoration Day, 
when Everett and Conrad came home 
from Yale, John, who was not used to 
riding, was nearly killed by being thrown 
from an unruly horse, which he insisted 
upon riding beside Geraldine; but the 
accident did not prevent him from appear- 
ing at the mill the nextday. He did not 
miss a moment from working hours till 
his month was out. 

His last working day was a Saturday ; 
but the Sargents urged him to stay on 
over Sunday, and he was quite willing to 
do so. On Sunday afternoon he went 
with Geraldine for a long walk over the 
hills. Geraldine never went by the road. 
She knew every foot-way, every forest 
path and every cart-track for miles 
around ; and she could show one charm- 
ing views and secret nooks to which the 
oldest inhabitant was a stranger. The 
country about Sargent’s Mills was full 
of hills and hollows and beautiful little 
ponds buried among the trees. John had 
not lived for a month under the same 
roof that covered Geraldine without fall- 
ing under the spell of her beauty and 
charming individuality ; and he was very 
happy now as he followed her from hill to 
pond and from pond to the brook in the 
woods. 

“You are always doing something, Mr. 
Carlyle,” Geraldine said, as they stood on 
the top of a high hill, looking at a dis- 
tant view of the ocean. 
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“TJ take it,” said John, smiling, “ that 
I’m always trying to do something, and 
you are always trying to be something.” 

“JT wonder which of us is right,’ 
Geraldine replied. ‘ You don’t wonder, 
I suppose. You’re like Esther in one 
way. She’s always trying to accomplish 
something as her first duty. But it’s very 
little that one can do, and one’s first duty, 
it seems to me, is to develop one’s self. 
After all, one’s self is the important thing. 
You can’t even be self-denying unless you 
first cultivate a self to deny.” 

“ But can’t you cultivate yourself by ac- 
complishing something?” John asked. 

“No, you can’t,” she replied decisively. 
aftera pause. “If you’re always doing 
something, you get into a rut and stay 
there. We're given our abilities, just as 
we’re given our muscles, to make use of 
them all. What a development a man 
would have who only exercised one set 
of muscles !” 

“Yet the blacksmith does better on the 
whole than the professional athlete,” said 
John. 

“That’s arguing in a circle, Mr. Car- 
lyle. Of course the blacksmith does 
better if what we want is iron shoes on 
horses; but that’s the point at issue. 
What I think we want is systematic and 
harmonious development; and to my 
mind the athlete is doing his duty more 
than the blacksmith.” 

John never pressed Geraldine hard, for 
her arrays of words and ideas were beau- 
tiful rather than formidable, and he knew 
well that his heavy artillery would spoil 
the review. So he did not ask her how 
the world would live if every one devel- 
oped and no one worked, nor whether 
care for the well-being of others was not 
a most important thing to develop. He 
let her talk on so that her sweet voice 
might harmonize with the trees and the 
pond and the ocean and her own beauti- 
ful face. For John Carlyle could rest 
when he chose,—and he chose now. 


John went away the next morning by 
the early train. 

“It’s really hard to have to let you 
go,”’ said Mr. Sargent as he shook hands 
with him, “ now that we’re all so fond of 
you. The first day you came,” he added, 
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“‘T thought you were foolish to hope to 
learn paper-making ina month. Now I 
don’t think so.” 

“You and Mrs. Sargent have given me 
a real home,”’ John said earnestly. 

“If it is a home, then you must spend 
all your vacations here,’ Mrs. Sargent 
said. 

Geraldine blushed as she bade him 
good by. “I haven’t shown you half 
our pretty walks,’’ she said. ‘You must 
be sure to come soon again. And mean- 
while you must develop yourself,” she 
added, laughing. 

“Good by, Mr. Carlyle,” Esther said. 
“We shall be lonely without you.” 

John drove away in the trap, looking 
back at each break in the trees, and wav- 
ing his handkerchief till the house was 
out of sight. He had come to feel so 
much at home at Chestnut Park that he 
could not realize that he was leaving it 
for a long time. He was almost uncon- 
scious of the houses which he passed, as 
he was driven through the village, until, 
as they were passing a little Queen Anne 
cottage, some one called his name. It 
was Osborne. 

“‘T want to speak to Mr. Carlyle,” he 
cried ; and the groom drewup. “Ihave 
a great respect for you, Mr. Carlyle,” 
Osborne said hurriedly as he came to his 
side, “and I wanted to give you some 
little testimonial of it.” He disengaged 
his silver watch and chain from his waist- 
coat. ‘ This old watch can be depended 
on,” he went on. “It’s only a silver 
one, and of course I shouldn’t expect 
you to wear it all the time; but when 
your other one is being repaired it may 
prove of use to you. You will find it can 
be depended upon,” he repeated, “ and I 
hope you will believe the same of the 
man who gave it to you. You can de- 
pend on that watch, Mr. Carlyle, and on 
me, every time.’’ And before John could 
finish his few hurried thanks, Osborne had 
turned and run back into the house. 

John thought a good deal about this 
incident as he swept homeward in the 
train. It confirmed his theory that those 
are the most devoted to you who have 
done the most for you. Osborne had 
been invaluable to him for a _ whole 


month, and now, instead of expecting 
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anything from him, the poor fellow gave 
him a watch. John decided to savea 
good place for Osborne in his new paper- 
mill. 

But his thoughts were almost entirely 
of the Sargents. They were certainly 
the most interesting family he had ever 
met. He thought most of Geraldine, — 
he could not help that. He was not in 
love with her; but if he went back again 
he was not sure that he should not be. 
He could not tell whether he liked her 
just because she was beautiful, or really 
was attached to herself. Why did he 
not like Esther as much? Because she 
wore eye-glasses? Nonsense! She was 
not so fascinating in any way. But he 
prided himself on not liking merely fas- 
cinating people. Geraldine had a good 
mind, he said to himself, besides being 
fascinating, and there was no reason why 
he should not like her. As to Esther, — 
he did like her ina way. But Geraldine 
haunted him. 

Geraldine haunted him. ‘The reor- 
ganization of the Chesterfield Mills was 
a work which delighted him, all the 
more because it taxed his abilities to the 
utmost. Plenty of workmen were to be 
had, but John was hard to suit. Often 
his choice seemed singular; he got to- 
gether an unruly set of men, who indeed 
knew their business well, but who could 
only be kept in order with an iron hand. 
The iron hand was there, and the men 
were reduced to discipline, but only after 
a great deal of trouble and delay. There 
was no time for vacations or excursions 
to Chestnut Park. Gradually, however, 
the heterogeneous elements began to 
work together. The machinery of the 
mill worked steadily and merrily, and 
John sat watchfully in the office, in a 
certain way the dread, but yet the idol 
of hismen. A hundred thoughts swept 
continually through his brain, — of im- 
provements in machinery, reforms in the 
village, political schemes and _ private 
hopes. And through all his thoughts and 
schemes and hopes Geraldine haunted 
him. 


It was almost a year before John vis- 
ited Chestnut Park again. He came in 
an earlier train than that which he had 


intended to take, so that no one was at 
the station to meet him, and he walked 
up to the Park. As he made his way 
along the avenue from the gate to the 
house, he caught sight of a pink dress, 
partly hidden by a rhododendron hedge. 
Pink was Geraldine’s favorite color, and 
he stole to the hedge to get a sight of 
her. But it was not Geraldine; it was 
Esther, sitting on the grass with a lit- 
tle child perhaps three years old. Her 
back was turned to him, but he could see 
her bright hair glistering in the sun, and 
could hear her quiet voice evidently 
teaching the child some lesson. 

“Now .say it after Cousin Esther, 
Jennie,” she said. “How do you do, 
Mr. John Carlyle?” 

The child looked puzzled. 

“‘ Can’t you say it, dear?” Esther went 
on. ‘Walk up to me as if I were he, 
and say: ‘How do you do, Mr. John 
Carlyle?’ ”’ 

The child collected herself, walked up 
to Esther, and said in a sweet little voice : 
“ How d’y’ do, Mrs. John Carlyle?” 

John could not contain himself; he 
gave a great laugh. Esther turned and 
saw him, and laughed too, while a blush 
covered her face. It was a moment be- 
fore they recovered themselves enough to 
shake hands. Then they greeted each 
other warmly, still laughing, and all three 
went into the house, John carrying Jennie 
on his shoulder. 

Geraldine was visiting in New London, 
and in the three days which elapsed be- 
fore her return John saw a great deal of 
Esther. He went with her to visit a little 
club formed by some of the mill hands, 
and marvelled at the tact with which she 
managed the rough men. He had never 
before seen any one who could do such 
things as well as himself, but he was 
obliged to admit that Esther was in some 
ways his superior. He could make him- 
self feared and loved, but she won every- 
body’s entire confidence. She not only 
knew the names, but the secret history of 
every family in the village. 

It was something new for John to talk 
to a woman on equal terms; but he 
could talk no other way to Esther. He 
could not feel toward her as he did to- 
ward otherwomen. She had no feminine 
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weaknesses to make allowances for. 
Even physically she was perfectly able to 
take care of herself; and if he helped her 
over stone walls it was certainly not be- 
cause she could not get over alone. Yet 
she was a woman through and through, as 
her influence in the household showed. 
John suddenly found himself, like all the 
members of Esther’s family, always won- 
dering where she was, and feeling a sense 
of comfort when she came into the room. 
Her face and figure began to be dear 
to him, because they were the face and 
figure of some one sweeter and better 
than himself. 
“’Twas asmile, ’twas a garment’s rustle, 

’Twas nothing that I can phrase, 

But the whole dumb dwelling grew conscious, 

And put on her looks and ways.” 

After John had been staying at Chest- 
nut Park for four days, Geraldine came 
home. Geraldine and Esther! Which 
did he care for the more, after all? He 
had been half in love with Geraldine 
throughout those ten months of unremit- 
ting labor at Chesterfield ; and now was 
he going to leave ber for her sister, just 
because he had seen Esther intimately for 
three days? The night after Geraldine’s 
arrival he lay awake for hours trying to 
think out his own feelings. Evidently he 
could never have been much in love with 
Geraldine, he said to himself, if Esther 
could shake her dominion over him in 
three days. Geraldine was just as beau- 
tiful as ever, just as charming; she had 
welcomed him like an old friend, she had 
sung like an angel ; but he had not looked 
at her for the whole evening as he used 
to do last year. Occasionally he felt 
Geraldine’s spell as he had felt it ten 
months before ; but it only required three 
words from a sweet voice at the other side 
of the room to break the enchantment 
and establish a new charm. John was 
ashamed of himself. He had always 
prided himself on not being a fool; and 
of all things he hated a vacillating man 
the worst. He was sure he could never 
have been the least bit in love with 
Geraldine ; that was certain. And having 
arrived at this incorrect conclusion, he 
turned over and went to sleep. 

The next morning Esther and he went 
on a walk to Ingram Centre. Esther 


was as eager to walk in the public high- 
way as Geraldine was to avoid it. She 
liked to meet a neighboring farmer and 
talk with him and hear of his anxieties 
and pleasures as much as Geraldine en- 
joyed standing on a hill with the wind 
blowing in her face while she drank in a 
view of the distant sea. 

“T have to keep up with the neighbor- 
hood, you know,” she said as _ they 
started on after condoling with Joshua 
Gedney, one of these farmers. “ It’s my 
business.” 

“You don’t seem to go in for self- 
culture so much as Miss Geraldine.” 

“Has Geraldine been giving you her 
favorite doctrines?” she inquired. “I 
hope you don’t think she lives up to 
them. She does go in for cultivating 
herself; but she’s unselfish, too, — very 
unselfish. I sometimes wish she wouldn’t 
preach individualism so much ; for people 
think she’s really in earnest.” 

“J don’t think there’s any danger of 
people having a bad opinion of Miss 
Geraldine. Every one seems to adore 
her.” 

They passed an open wagon contain- 
ing an old man, a pretty young woman 
and a little girlk The old man took off 
his hat, the young woman bowed and 
smiled with that look which gratitude 
gives, and the child held out its arms to 
Esther. ‘Good morning, Miss Esther,’ 
they all said in their different voices ; 
and as they passed the child turned and 
said, ‘‘ Nice Miss Esther.” 

John thought of the mixture of fear and 
admiration with which he was greeted 
at the Chesterfield Mills, and was sad at 
the difference. “ How do you make 
every one love you so, Miss Esther?” 
he cried impulsively. “ Young and old, 
poor and rich, your own family and 
strangers. Why, the very trees there are 
kissing their hands to you.” 

“Oh, not that,” said Esther, smiling. 
“It’s Geraldine whom the trees love.’ 

““VYes, the trees love her, but the 
people love you. You are a wonderful 
woman, Miss Esther.” 

Esther blushed. ‘“ Do you like to be 
praised ?”’ she asked. 

“No, I don’t know that I do; but no 
one can help praising you.” 
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“T thought better of you, Mr. Carlyle. 
Can you not put the golden rule into 
practice?” 


When John rode away from Sargent’s 
Falls, he was no longer in doubt whether 
he preferred Esther or Geraldine. He 
worshipped Esther. He was only twenty- 
five, and she was twenty-nine; but he 
would not have cared if she was forty. 
She was too good for him; that was the 
only trouble. To him she had even 
become more beautiful than Geraldine ; 
her face seemed like an angel’s face. 
The judicial man of the world was gone, 
and John loved wildly like a boy of 
eighteen. He would win her if he had 
to swim through oceans and dig through 
mountains, he murmured to himself. Yet 
he could scarcely conceive that a creature 
who loved every one as Esther did could 
ever love him as he loved her. So he 
thought nothing about the future, but 
shut his eyes and kept calling her picture 
before him in the blue and white dress 
which she wore when she said good by to 
him. 

When John came to the Park a month 
later, he made it very evident that he 
was Esther’s lover. He saw as much of 
her as he could without being impolite to 
the rest of the family; and he studied 
her every word and look that he might 
make himself agreeable to her. At first 
Esther tried to escape his attentions, 
thinking they were dictated by politeness 
and that he would prefer to be with 
Geraldine. When it became clear that 
she was the special object of his regard, 
she received his advances with dignity. 

John Carlyle was a very satisfactory 
lover. He did not rave nor tear his 
hair; he managed to behave like a 
devoted man and a sensible one at the 
same time. As soon as he found that 
Esther hated compliments, he discon- 
tinued them. Without talking too much 
about himself, he told Esther about his 
past life and about his plans for the 
future. Each day he loved her more 
and more. As he lay on his bed at 
night, it seemed impossible to live with- 
out her, and too much to hope that he 
should ever live with her. Even if she 
consented, it seemed to him that her 
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family and all Sargent’s Mills would 
spring to arms to drive off the false 
stranger who wanted to carry away their 
good angel. 


‘“* How beautiful the sky is ! ’’ exclaimed 
John as he lay back on the grass in the 
shade of the rhododendrons. Esther was 
sewing close by. “I wish I could rest 
more and have time to look at things 
the way Miss Geraldine does,” he con- 
tinued. “I work too much,—and I 
think perhaps you do, Miss Esther.” 

“‘T don’t work too much,” Esther re- 
plied; “but it’s true that I ought to 
notice nature more. See that bird. I 
don’t know what it is. Geraldine would 
know it in a minute and imitate its note 
so that you couldn’t tell the real from 
her imitation.” 

“Well, Miss Geraldine is more fortu- 
nate than most of us,” said John. “ She 
has a theory of life, while the rest of 
us live from hand to mouth. But one 
trouble of being a woman is that when 
you marry, your theory of life goes to 
thunder.” 

“Moral: don’t marry?” asked Esther, 
smiling. 

“Oh, no,” John answered perfectly 
seriously. “I approve of marrying, — 
if you marry the right person.” He 
paused a moment, and then said with 
decision, ‘I know the person I ought to 
marry.” 

“JT hope it isn’t too great a trial, Mr. 


Carlyle. If you ought, you ought, you 
know.” 
‘“‘ Esther !”” 


She turned and looked at him with a 
half smile and her eyes full of tears. 
Then she began to sew again. 

“Esther! How long since you began 
to call me that?” 

For a moment John could say or do 
nothing. Heaven had come to him so 
suddenly that he did not know how to 
receive it. He stretched his arms out to 
her; but he trembled as he touched her, 
for he felt that shc was better than he, 
and that it was sacrilege. But Esther 
was very human that afternoon, and did 
not behave in the least like an angel. 

“Well, how long have you been in 
love with me?” she said at last. She 
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was sewing again, but did not seem to 
experience the least inconvenience from 
having his arm around her. 

“Since the second time I came to 
visit here.” 

“Well, that’s just the time I began,” 
said Esther, pulling out a stitch. “ But 
I thought ever since I first saw you that 
you were the finest man I knew.” 

“ Esther !”’ 

It was very sweet for the two young 
people, the consciousness that they 
loved each other. ‘Throughout their lives 
they had been accustomed to slight 
present pleasure for future profit; and 
now it was intoxicating to throw away the 
past and the future and wrap themselves 
in the sweet present. It was almost too 
much happiness to think that that after- 
noon was but the type of a whole life- 
time. At last the long shadows of the 
rhododendrons told Esther that it was 
time to go in to tea. 

“ Now, John,” she said, as she rose 
and folded up her sewing, “let’s tell 
them right away. I’m not ashamed of 
you ; on the contrary, I’m very proud of 
you, Mr. Carlyle,’ — and she courtesied 
very low. Then, growing serious, she 





added, “I hope mother won’t feel very 
badly to lose me. I’m afraid she will.” 


After supper Geraldine took a walk 
over the hills. It seemed very hot and 
stuffy in the house. She took the same 
paths that she had led John over a year 
before ; and at every place where he and 
she had stopped for a while, she stopped 
again. It grew dark; but Geraldine 
knew the woods as well in darkness as in 
daylight. When she came to the high 
hill which overlooked the ocean, she 
rested for a time and looked out to sea. 
The moon had risen some hours before, 
and though it was screened by a strip of 
clouds, it cast a trembling sheet of light 
across the water. Geraldine sat on a 
stone with her head on her hand. The 
frogs were chanting in chorus in the 
pond at the foot of the hill, and a whip- 
poor-will was outdoing himself at his 
never-ending song. At last she spoke 
aloud in a quiet, passionless voice. 

“ Usque ad mortem,” she said. 

Then she rose and walked silently 
home through long woodland alleys 
carpeted with dancing light and shade by 
the heartless moon. 


(Zo be continued.) 





CAPRICE. 


By Frank Roe Batchelder. 


And lips that seem not servants to her heart, — 


Es that deny her speech so cold and stern, 


Oh, tell me, do her words but play a part 
For conscience’ sake, and truth, while she doth yearn 
To grant that favor I have sought to earn 
By love alone, — by no dissembled art, — 
So that my step might make her pulse to start, 
And, going, she should fondly say, “ Return! ” 
Humbly I bow to my dear lady’s will ; 
If she would seem to scorn me, I believe, 
Accepting her rebuff; and still — and still — 
She cannot mean that I for long should grieve. 
Her speech I fear not, while I see her face ; 
Silence alone could make me doubt her grace. 
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MYSTICS AMONG THE NEW ENGLAND HILLS, 


By Dian Calvert. 


> HE currents of thought 
$ sometimes set in un- 
foreseen and strange 
directions and affect 
minds apparently the 
most unpromising. 
No ordinary observer 
would be incited to 
search for disciples of occult and vision- 
ary beliefs among the bleak hills of north- 
ern New England where the circumstances 
of life are so rigorous that the practical 
man alone would be expected to flourish 
and the imaginative nature is usually 
looked upon as an anomaly. Still less 
would he have dreamed of finding mystics 
there twenty-five years prior to the age 
of theosophy in Boston. Nevertheless 
such mystics were there, seeing visions 
and receiving illuminations. ‘The elderly 
men and women of to-day, who were in 
early youth then, relate strange stories of 
the actors in this religious drama, and 
especially of its two leading characters. 
“They were theosophists,” you hear it 
said ; they claimed direct illumination by 
the Divine Spirit, — this was their chief 
doctrine. If you say that theosophy is 
an Oriental doctrine, you will receive a 
description of certain musty old volumes 
of foreign publication which were in the 
possession of the stranger who came 
thither bringing with him “the strange 
doctrine,’”’ as the farmers called it. 

Their delineation of that leader in the 
movement, who was their own townsman, 
outlines his personality with sharp dis- 
tinctness. A true son of the hills, pos- 
sessing all the strong qualities of body 
and mind befitting a descendant of the 
settlers of an isolated community in New 
England, in morals strict, in religion 
‘“ God-fearing,” as his old orthodox par- 
son described him, generous and, like his 
fellows, self-restrained to the point of ab- 
solute repression of his feelings, there 
must have existed beneath his calm ex- 
terior a living volcano of feeling, only 
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awaiting the touch of the right influence 
to pour itself out in flames of ecstatic 
enthusiasm. 

His intellectual life was that of his 
townsmen generally, lacking in culture 
and running in narrow channels, but hav- 
ing a clearness and vigor of its own. Of 
occult sciences and systems of thought 
he knew no more than he knew of the 
stars above him. From early manhood 
he pursued his calling of milling for the 
farmers, and in it acquired the reputation 
of an upright and generous man, which is 
accorded him to this day. He had no 
personal ambitions. His limited prosper- 
ity completely satisfied him ; his satisfac- 
tion was never touched by the corrosive 
love of gold. 

Once in the early morning he received 
a summons to his mill from a thinly clad 
boy who bore a weight of corn which, 
compared with his small shoulders, was 
like the burden of Atlas. The little fel- 
low was astonished by the miller’s neglect 
to “take toll.” 

“Why didn’t you take your toll?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Why should I take the poor man’s 
meat which the Lord has given him?” 
said the miller so sternly that the boy was 
a little alarmed, and only ventured to re- 
ply humbly, “ Thank you, sir.’’ 

“Don’t thank me for doing right, but 
learn to remember the poor when you 
are a rich man,” was the reply, with an 
emphasis which made the boy under- 
stand that the miller was rich in his own 
estimation. 

But his idyllic life was interrupted ; 
his grave content in the stern creed 
which his warm heart interpreted into 
gentle living was changed to an insati- 
able thirst for unhindered communion 
with the Divinity whom he had hitherto 
worshipped afar off. Unannounced and 
unknown even by reputation, there came 
one day to the little hill town a man 
who declared himself to be a prophet 
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sent of God to prepare a chosen people 
for him. He affirmed that he was the 
depositary of important revelations, which 
he was commissioned to make known 
to the worthy wherever he might find 
them. There were of course collateral 
articles of belief extending from the 
main point of the prophet’s teaching ; 
but the dogma that he was an inspired 
leader and that whosoever accepted and 
perfectly followed him as such was wor- 
thy to share in his revelations he taught 
to be of supreme importance. 

Naturally his appearance and preten- 
sions excited a ripple of wonder in this 
quiet community. He possessed an un- 
limited supply of fiery rhetoric with which 
to maintain his assumptions ; and after a 
few attempts at argument on his aston- 
ishing claims, the elders in the church 
grew wary of encountering him, not 
caring to expose themselves to his phi- 
lippics. 

The writer remembers having seen the 
prophet once in his extreme old age, and 
can testify to his autocratic manner and 
striking appearance even in his deca- 
dence. Long, light locks veiled his 
shoulders; his blue eyes were of pier- 
cing brilliancy ; while the lines of his face 
suggested an iron will and keen discern- 
ment. The latter quality he must have 
possessed in high degree, else he would 
not have seen beneath the miller’s un- 
emotional exterior the facile nature he 
could shape to his own purposes. No 
one knew by what artful approaches he 
scaled the bulwark of the miller’s ortho- 
dox prejudices. The result only was seen. 

The news of the miller’s conversion to 
the prophet’s teachings stirred the church 
to its depths. Parson and people to- 
gether remonstrated, and appealed to the 
miller’s reason with simple yet profound 
logic ; but their arguments were unavail- 
ing. It was suggested that the prophet’s 
motives might be mercenary. At that 
the miller’s indignation flashed out in 
wrathful lightnings, and his neighbors 
caught their first glimpse of the long- 
repressed fire of his nature. After that 
they looked on, for the most part, in 
silent amazement, while he drifted ever 
farther away from their orthodox moor- 
ings upon a misty sea of vague specula- 
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tion lighted only by the fatuous glimmer- 
ings of visions and dreams. 

The prophet expressed no hope nor 
desire for a large following. Many there 
were who could not attain to his standard. 
Nevertheless he must discharge his duty 
in proclaiming the truth to the benighted 
people. Having gained the co-operation 
of the miller, who entered upon the work 
of proselyting with ardor, the prophet 
began his campaign by an onslaught on 
the churches. In the course of this 
warfare, which, though desultory, was 
protracted many years, he became an 
object of actual terror to mild-natured 
clergymen of the vicinity. Before his 
impetuous advances nothing was possible 
but an ignominious quarrel or a humiliat- 
ing retreat... Ona certain Sabbath morn- 
ing, which yet lives in the recollection of 
the aged, when the parson of the village 
church went down the aisle to ascend the 
pulpit, he paused in amazement at seeing 
the prophet already in possession of it, 
calmly turning the leaves of the Bible as 
in search of his text. For a moment 
the eyes of prophet and parson met. 
Then the parson said with gentle courtesy, 
for he was a peace-loving parson : — 

“Sir, if you wish to address my peo- 
ple, you shall have the privilege of doing 
so after the usual service is concluded.” 

“False shepherd!’ shouted the 
prophet, “the servant of God waits for 
no man. The oracles of God shall be 
delivered despite the idol shepherd!” 

A murmur of indignation swelled in 
the audience, and the white-haired squire 
rose to the defence of his pastor. But 
the latter silenced him with a gesture of 
his hand and the words, “ Peace, brethren. 
Those who desire to join in the usual 
service will please follow me to my 
house ;’”’ and with imperturbable dignity 
he led the way down the aisle. Nearly 
all the congregation followed their leader, 
while the curious few who remained were 
electrified by the prophet’s immediate 
announcement of one of their familiar 
hymns, the first two lines of which he 
declaimed in sonorous tones, perfectly 
distinct to the retreating parson and his 
flock : — 

“ Let us arise in all our might 
And put the hosts of hell to flight.” 
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Similar incidents, varying with different 
circumstances, frequently enlivened the 
religious services in town during the 
early years of the prophet’s residence 
there, while occasionally even the miller 
scattered assemblies of worshippers with 
a vigorous harangue. The miller clung 
to his Bible, declaring that he found 
therein the strongest evidences of his 
faith in “illumination by the Spirit,’’ and 
despite his religious vagaries he never 
lost the respect and confidence of his 
townsmen, while the prophet never won 
them. 

Their followers were a little band, 
mostly intimate friends of the miller, who 
were consoled for their numerical weak- 
ness by the prophet’s flattering declara- 
tion that only a few of the noblest were 
called up to the heights of illumination. 
It was for them to ascend higher and 
higher, while their neighbors were stum- 

ling through life in the darkness below, 
fortunate if they were not led eternally 
astray by their “ idol shepherds.” Even 
of the elect few, only the miller was the 
recipient of revelations, and he always 
subordinated himself to the prophet; the 
others were content to bathe themselves 
in the reflected glory of their leaders’ 
experiences and to be guided by them 
even in all personal matters. 

A few years subsequent to the prophet’s 
arrival in town his wife went the way of 
all mankind. After his mourning was 
ended he made a ceremonious visit to 
one of his devoted followers who had a 
daughter of fair face and gentle heart. 
He made known the object of his visit to 
the parents by stating impressively that 
the Spirit had commanded him to seek 
the maiden for his wife. The parents 
had some private misgivings, which, how- 
ever, they cautiously repressed ; but the 
young lady, when consulted, vehemently 
refused to become the prophet’s wife. 
Tradition whispers that her most weighty 
objection took the shape of a thriving 
young farmer in the vicinity. When the 
parents timidly acquainted the prophet 
with their daughter’s decision, suggesting 
her youth and simplicity as the grounds 
of her failure to appreciate the honor, the 
prophet without hesitation exposed to the 
girl and her parents the awful wickedness 
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of her refusal, and explained to them 
that even he would have no power to 
save her from the consequences of sin- 
ning against such illumination. At this 
the alarmed parents added their en- 
treaties to the prophet’s demand, and the 
young woman sought safety in a speedy 
union with him. 

Whether this occurrence served to un- 
dermine the miller’s faith in his guide 
is uncertain; but it is certain that soon 
after he was compelled to face the fact 
that the whole of his worldly possessions 
were held as security for the prophet’s 
indebtedness, while the latter’s supposed 
property had vanished into nothingness 
in most puzzling fashion. Loath as he 
was to harbor the lightest suspicion of 
the prophet’s saintliness, he was com- 
pelled to consider irrefutable facts. 
Confronting the prophet with the evi- 
dence, he was met by an outburst of de- 
nunciation the fury of which almost ap- 
palled him. In vain did he plead for 
an honest statement of the prophet’s 
affairs. The latter would brook no de- 
mands for explanation, but affirmed his 
right to unquestioning confidence and 
obedience. When the miller reminded 
him that such a course in the past had 
reduced him to his present poverty, the 
prophet responded that the laborer was 
worthy of his hire and that the miller’s 
sacrifice of his little estate was but a 
meagre return for the spiritual bene- 
fits conferred upon him. Unspeakably 
shocked and nearly heartbroken at this 
unveiling of the prophet’s character, the 
miller left him. 

Great as was the loss of the savings of 
thirty years to the miller, whose life was 
rapidly passing its prime, this was but 
slight compared with the bitterness of 
soul which followed the shattering of his 
idol. It would be thought that the con- 
sequence of his awakening would have 
been his conviction that the prophet’s 
teachings were as delusive as the prophet 
had shown himself to be. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. He believed 
with the firmness of a Savonarola that 
the truth was unaffected by its medium, 
and his imaginative spirit clung loyally 
to its allegiance. He did not spare the 
prophet, but exposed his perfidy to their 
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little world without hesitation. ‘This re- 
sulted in a schism in the group of dis- 
ciples, most of them following the miller, 
for whom public sympathy was strong. 

Life to him thereafter was a never- 
ceasing struggle. An ordinary man 
would have been overwhelmed by the 
difficulties which beset him; but the 
miller had one of those natures which 
are often found exercising a vast hero- 
ism in the most depressing positions, even 
in defeat putting to shame the petty 
victories of many whom the world calls 
successful. 

Yet in his case, as in so many, the 
pathetic and the absurd went hand in 
hand. ‘The sight of the now gray-haired 
man suddenly pausing in his battle with 
the weeds in the middle of a field of 
potatoes, and becoming rigid, with bared 
head uplifted to the unclouded glow of 
the June sun, continuing in that attitude 
for a quarter of an hour without uttering 
a word or making the slightest move- 
ment, filled his companions with amuse- 
ment; but the amusement became pity 
as the miller resumed his work quietly, 
remarking that God had just vouchsafed 
him a gracious revelation. 

As the years went by it was observed 
that he was developing an acrimonious 
spirit toward the world at large. He 
had hoped for the gradual conversion of 
Christian people to his belief. Disap- 
pointed in this, he came to the conclu- 
sion that they were irrecoverably apostate 
from the truth. It began to be whispered 
that his troubles had overthrown his 
reason. He was often held up to the 
rising generation as an object lesson in 
the dangers of prying into the unknow- 
able. 

During his mental decadence the old 
man’s heart was filled to overflowing with 
joy by the birth of a son. Now, he de- 
clared, all the vain strivings of his past 
were made clear to him. He had been 
intended but as the forerunner of a new 
dispensation. The child was the new 
saviour of mankind. He was God-given, 
and should be so filled with the Spirit as 
to be fully equipped for the work which 
he, the father, had never been able to ac- 
complish. It was with mingled incredu- 
lity and horror that his neighbors learned 
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that he asserted the child to be a new 
Jesus. But these feelings were soon 
merged in universal compassion for the 
pitiable wreck which their old townsman 
presented to them in his grotesque fan- 
cies and prophecies. Their good sense 
taught them that this was the logical out- 
come of the absolute concentration of 
his mind upon the one theme for half 
his lifetime. Thenceforward he was to 
them an object of gentle commiseration. 
His followers had dwindled to a meagre 
half dozen, their number having been 
lessened by death and removals; but 
those who remained were as ardent dev- 
otees as their leader. , 

The last of the miller’s singular acts 
which attracted general curiosity was the 
formal appointment of a day on which 
he would publicly preach his own funeral 
sermon in his home. His explanation 
of this unique performance was that there 
was no one else capable of preaching it 
in accordance with the faith which he 
had kept, and that he wished to improve 
this final opportunity for testimony on 
earth. There is no account of this re- 
markable service extant. It was attended 
only by the faithful few, to whom it was 
an awe-inspiring sacrament, and some 
curious young people of the vicinity, who 
found in it a source of lasting mirth. 

At this time the miller was confined to 
his home by the infirmities of age ; and 
a few months later his life went out in 
a thickening cloud of phantasms. The 
prophet had settled into oblivion long 
before, unloved and unremembered save 
by those of his own household, or by his 
neighbors, who remembered him only to 
censure him. The sentiment which his 
childish old age aroused in them was one 
contrasting sharply with the respectful 
esteem which they never ceased to feel 
toward the miller, even in his dotage. 
To the last the miller’s reputation for 
virtue and practical kindness had been 
kept fresh. 

Prophet and miller are now alike but 
memories fading into the lengthening 
past; their disciples are scattered and 
unknown ; their history is but another in- 
stance of the tendency of human reason 
to lose itself in the quest for what cannot 
be brought within its comprehension. 














THE COTTON MILLS IN THE SOUTH. 


By Edward Porritt. 





HERE is at the pres- 
ent time a notable de- 
velopment of cotton 
manufacturing in the 
South, close to the 
cotton fields, — espe- 
cially in Georgia and 

the Carolinas; and there is a notable in- 

terest in this development in New Eng- 
land. Nota little New England capital 
has already been invested in some of the 
new southern enterprises ; and in Massa- 
chusetts especially there has been much 
discussion, both among mill owners and 
among working men, of the conditions of 
manufacture and labor in the South, as 
affecting a possible large transfer thither 
of the cotton industries of the North. 

The matter is one of such interest and im- 

portance, viewed from either side, that it 

is worthy of a careful study in this place. 

As to the causes accounting for this 
recent great development of cotton man- 
ufacturing in the South, it is possible to 
cite either southern or New England 
testimony. I have heard both. I have 
talked with mill superintendents in Car- 
olina and in Georgia; and in March 
last I listened to the case which the 

Arkwright Club laid before the Commit- 

tee on Commercial Affairs at the State 

House in Boston. The only important 

difference in the two points of view is 

that the southern manufacturers lay stress 
on the advantages which accrue from 
the water powers, while the Arkwright 

Club witnesses made no mention of them 

in reciting to the legislative committee 

what are, in their opinion, the advan- 
tages of the South. Except as regards 
this point, there is a general agreement 
between southern cotton-mill superin- 
tendents and those of New England as 
to the causes for the recent great devel- 
opment of the cotton industry in Georgia 
and the Carolinas. 

If a southern cotton-mill superin- 
tendent were asked to set down what 
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he considers are the advantages of the 
South, the probability is that he would 
place them in something like this 
order: Cheap white labor, nearness to 
the raw material, the absence of labor 
politicians and labor unions, long work- 
ing days and few holidays, light taxation, 
and, finally, the possibilities connected 
with the water powers. 

Nearly all these causes were reviewed 
before the legislative committee in Bos- 
ton from the point of view both of 
the labor organizations of Massachusetts 
and the cotton-mill superintendents. In 
fact to an outsider the proceedings be- 
fore the committee seemed to be largely 
in the nature of a contest between the 
trade unionists and the Massachusetts 
manufacturers. 

The trade unionists were heard first. 
They took up the position- that New 
England has no need to fear southern 
competition, and that the cry concern- 
ing the South is raised by the mill super- 
intendents with a view to inducing the 
legislature to stay its hand in labor legis- 
lation. From this standpoint the repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions laid their 
case before the committee. To support 
it they relied for the most part on fig- 
ures showing the growth of the cotton 
industry in Massachusetts since 1870. 
They admitted that there were few labor 
laws in the South, but argued that it 
would be a question of only a few years 
before all the southern cotton-manufac- 
turing states have labor laws as drastic 
as those now existing in New England. 

The representatives of the labor organ- 
izations were emphatic in their conten- 
tion that Massachusetts has nothing to 
fear from the fact that, as regards fac- 
tory legislation, the state is at the head 
of all the cotton-manufacturing states. 
They hold that climatic conditions and 
skilled Jabor have given Massachusetts its 
present position in the cotton industry, 
and that it can safely rely on these advan- 
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tages in any competition with the new 
mills of the South. ‘Short hours,” said 
Mr. Robert Howard, speaking for the 
Fall River Mule Spinners’ Association, 
“are not driving the trade away from 
Massachusetts. No state has made such 
wonderful progress in cotton manufac- 
turing as this state since 1874, when the 
hours of labor were reduced to ten 
daily. Carroll D. Wright says Massa- 
chusetts made a gain in spindles between 
1870 and 1880 of 1,517,236 and 30,- 
741 looms. ‘This was a greater gain in 
spindles and looms than all the other 
New England states combined, though 
during six years of that decade Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturing establishments 
had been working under a ten-hour law. 
The census of 1880 also shows that the 
value of cotton goods manufactured in 
the New England states in 1870 was 
$125,000,000. In 1880 it was $143,- 
000,000, or a gain of $18,000,000 in 
1880 over 1870, and $12,000,000 of 
the $18,000,000 was netted by Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers, though they had 
been running their mills six years out of 
ten under a ten-hours law. This speaks 
well for a reduction in the hours of labor. 
If the cotton trade is leaving Massa- 
chusetts, how can you account for the 
great increase of spindles and looms? 
In 1880 there were 4,236,084 spindles 
in the state. The last return shows 
7,160,480, or an increase of 2,834,396 
in the past fourteen years. Fall River 
at the passage of the ten-hour law in 
1874 had in its factories 1,258,508 
spindles. It now has about 2,700,000, 
and New England has seventy per cent 
of the spindles of the country.” “1 
think,” added Mr. Howard, “ that from 
the perusal of statistics Massachusetts 
has little to fear from the competition 
of the South.” 

The Arkwright Club witnesses ad- 
dressed themselves to the general ques- 
tion, “ Can cotton goods be made cheaper 
in the South than in New England?” and 
insisted that the answer was in the affirm- 
ative. ‘ What are the facts?” asked Mr. 
Jefferson Coolidge. “Fora great many 
years past,” he said, “the South has 
been trying to manufacture cotton goods. 
They put up small mills in various locali- 
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ties, but they did not know how to make 
cotton goods. The mills were put up in 
unsuitable climates, and the consequence 
was their success was small; their in- 
crease was small, and the amount of 
goods made was so insignificant that New 
England did not feel the competition. 
We were in an era of prosperity. At 
last, however, it was found that there 
was a region in the South where mills 
could be built, where the climate was 
good, and where help was to be found 
in great plenty, and very intelligent. It 
was found that mills in these localities 
were profitable; and the consequence 
was that very soon there was an increase 
in the number of mills. A great many 
new mills were- built, and other mills were 
doubled. And what is the real difference 
in cost between these southern mills and 
ours? You have first ofall cotton. Cot- 
ton grows at the doors of the southern 
mills and costs them one half cent to 
three quarters of a cent a pound less than 
it does us. After cotton comes coal. 
Go down south and you will find that 
coal costs eighty cents to one and a half 
dollars a ton. In Lowell the same coal 
costs three and a half to four and a half 
dollars. In the item of coal alone in the 
mills I represent, the difference of price 
would mean a saving of $60,000 a year. 
Then you come to taxes. We are taxed 
enormously. In the South cotton mills 
go free from taxation for several years 
in order that the industry may be en- 
couraged.” 

Coming next to the question of labor, 
which Mr. Coolidge described as the 
most important of all, he affirmed that 
labor at the South is about thirty per 
cent lower than in New England ; besides 
that, the mills are run an hour or two 
hours longer than in the New England 
states, and in consequence general ex- 
penses are reduced to thatextent. “The 
quality of the labor,’’ continued Mr. 
Coolidge, “is excellent. It is taken 
from the mountains of Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, from parts of the 
South which were originally settled by 
Scotch and Welsh people. As long as 


slavery lasted these people had never 
anything to do, because they were unwill- 
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ing to compete with the negroes, 
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have never been able to earn any money, 
and a dollar to them seems as large as a 
cart-wheel. The next thing in favor of 
the South is that there is no annoyance 
in the mills from trade unions. They do 
not exist in the South, and they cannot 
exist at the present time, and probably 
will not come into existence until more 
labor is required than can be found in 
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the mountain regions of the South. 
Then, undoubtedly, the South will have 
the same difficulty that we have. Now 
they have no legislative difficulties in 
the South ; while here an enormous num- 
ber of bills are carried through the legis- 
lature, or threatened every year, to the 
annoyance and expense of manufacturers. 
It has been said that the South cannot 
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make fine goods. There never was a 
greater mistake. The proportion of labor 
to the whole cost in fine goods is twice 
as great as in coarse goods. ‘The South 
has thus an immense advantage in labor 
in coarse goods, and will have double 
that advantage in fine goods. Then it is 
also said that the climate in the South is 
too dry. ‘There never was such a, buga- 
boo as this talk about a climate being too 
dry. In New England we are not all 
making fine yarns such as have to be 
woven in a cellar. Much of the yarn 
used is not above forty-five; much of it 
is fourteen and fifteen and up to twenty. 
If any one will take the trouble to go into 
a cotton mill, he will find jets of steam 
over the looms to keep the air perfectly 
moist. These appliances are in every 
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way perfectly satisfactory and make the 
atmosphere just as good for cotton weav- 
ing as it would be out on the ocean. 
Besides, the climate of the South is as 
moist as our climate here in New Eng- 
land. When we suffer it is not from 
want of moisture, but on the cold days in 
winter, when the northern winds so fill the 
air with electricity that yarns stand out 
on end and break everywhere. They do 
not have such days in the South.. There 
is nothing in the argument about climate. 
We felt no danger from the South until 
1880. In that year I called the attention 
of my stockholders to the position in the 
South. Then the cloud was no bigger 
than a man’s hand; but it was there 
and was threatening us. In 1889 and 
again in 1891 I spoke of it to my stock- 
holders ; but since 1891 it has been use- 
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less to point it out, for everybody could 
see it.” 

The greatest emphasis is laid by the 
manufacturers on the fact that. there are 
no labor laws worth speaking about in 
the South. Mr. W. C. Lovering, who 
had opened the argument for the Ark- 
wright Club, was most outspoken. He 
told the committee that there was too 
much legislation in Massachusetts; and 
this contention was further pushed home 
by Mr. Joseph Healey of Fall River, who 
assured the committee that he had always 
looked upon the State House in Boston 
as the headquarters of the labor unions. 
“T think it is a pretty well settled fact,” 
said Mr. Healey, “ that no mills are now 
buildingin New England. Ifthereareany, 
I think you will find them simply exten- 
sions to mills already in operation with 
a view to putting them in more perfect 
condition, in order that they may 
compete more successfully. In the 
South a large number of mills are now 
building, and there is sufficient con- 
clusive evidence to show that for the 
time being at least there are more 
advantages in the South than in New 
England. All the talk about the su- 
periority of the New England oper- 
atives and its climatic advantages falls 
to the ground in view of the fact that 
mills which have these advantages are 
going away.” The labor men had 
told them that when the South had ex- 
hausted its surplus labor, labor unions and 
labor laws would begin to affect southern 
mills as they now do those of New Eng- 
land. ‘We admit that,” said Mr. Healey, 
“but what do I care if between the time 
legislation reaches the southern mills and 
the present time my business is ruined? 
I do not care whether the working day 
is ten hours or nine hours, provided it is 
made the same for everybody. Then we 
would all stand on one level. But now 
the man in the South is not afraid of 
legislation, because it comes to him last. 
The man who is afraid is the man to 
whom legislation comes first; he is the 
man who has to carry the load.” 

According to the Arkwright Club fig- 
ures, since 1892 the number of spindles 
in the Carolinas and Georgia has in- 
creased by three hundred and forty-five 
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thousand, or rather more than twenty per 
cent ;* while the number of spindles in 
Massachusetts has increased by three 
hundred and twelve thousand, or less 
than five per cent. In short the whole 
case of the manufacturers of Massachusetts 
at this juncture is, that the cotton in- 
dustry is growing, “ but the growth is in 
states far distant from ours, where legis- 
lative restrictions are few and continued 
exemption from annoying labor laws is 
eagerly promised.”’ 


Leaving now the New England dis- 
cussion, let us glance briefly at the 
actual conditions of cotton manufactur- 
ing in the South as the northern visitor 
finds them. 

If I were asked to plan a trip for a 
party of excursionists who desired to see 
what the South has been doing in recent 
years in cotton manufacturing, and to 
learn to what extent the southern states 
are likely to become competitors of New 
England in the cotton industry, I should 
make Spartanburg, South Carolina, the 
first objective point. Spartanburg is the 
principal town in a county in which, ac- 
cording to a computation made in April 
last, there are 320,686 spindles, 8,908 
looms, and some 6,430, people engaged 
in cotton manufacturing. It is the Fall 
River or the Oldham of South Carolina. 


*The Tradesman of Chattanooga, in a cotton-trade 
special number published on April 15, reported the total 
number of spindles in the South as 3,001,340, and the num- 
ber of looms as 70,874. According to the same authority 
there were, in 1890, 1,699,082 spindles and 38,865 looms in 
fourteen southern states. 


ie 


From Spartanburg the party should go to 
Columbia, the state capital; from Co- 
lumbia to Augusta; and next from Au- 
gusta northward to Atlanta, which is at 
once the political and commercial capital 
of the state of Georgia. Visits to these 
places would by no means exhaust the 
cotton-manufacturing centres in the South. 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama 
are all sharing in the new activity in man- 
ufacturing. But Spartanburg, Columbia, 
Augusta and Atlanta are representative 
cities so far as the cotton industry goes, 
and a visitor who makes a round of them 
can see the industry under its newer con- 
ditions. 

Much of the recent development of 
the industry in the South is along the 
rivers and canals, and most of the newer 
mills, those built within the past five or 
seven years, are on these waterways. In 
Atlanta and at Spartanburg there are 
mills driven in the old-fashioned manner 
by steam ; so that by visiting these cities, 
as well,as Columbia and Augusta, it is 
possible to see the industry under the 
older and the newer conditions. Apart 
from the fact that Spartanburg contains a 
number of modern mills driven by steam, 
it is the point from which any of the 
dozen great mills and mill villages on 
the Pacolet River can be reached. ‘The 
mill village of Pacolet, where there are 
two of the largest mills in South Caro- 
lina, is about an hour and a half’s 
drive through the pine woods and the 
cotton fields which lie between it and 
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Spartanburg. Pacolet is on the railroad 
from Columbia to Asheville; but the 
pleasantest way of reaching it is by 
road. The mills are in the valley. The 
Pacolet is a broad, full and rapid stream 
coming down from the mountains and 
ultimately reaching the Atlantic by the 
Santee River. The village is on the 
bluffs, at a much higher altitude than the 
mills. It has two churches and a school- 
house. The houses of the mill people 
are well built and commodious; each 
stands in a good-sized lot; and _ alto- 
gether Pacolet is one of the prettiest 
and most advantageously situated of the 
mill villages in South Carolina. It is iso- 
lated, and nine or ten miles from town, 
and none but mill people live there. In 
these respects, however, Pacolet is no 
worse off than many mill communities 
in New England, or than some of the 
bleak moorland mill villages in Lan- 
cashire. ‘The country in the neighbor- 
hood is hilly; much of it is beautifully 
wooded ; and as to the Pacolet River, it 
is as attractive to the fisherman and to 
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the lover of scenery as the 
streams of Connecticut or 
Massachusetts. 

All the houses are owned 
by the mill corporation ; so 
is the land for a considerable 
distance about the mills. 
No one can settle in the vil- 
lage except by the good will 
of the mill corporation. The 
resident doctor is chosen by 
the mill superintendent; so 
are the school teachers. No 
saloons are allowed in the 
village. Those of the mill 
people who do not do their 
marketing at Spartanburg ob- 
tain their supplies at the store 
carried on by the mill cor- 
poration. When the mills 
were first established, house 
accommodation was provided 
by the mill company. For 
every member of a family at 
work in the mill, one room 
was assigned free of rent. 
Thus a family with four mem- 
bers at work, young or old, 
was assigned a four-roomed 
Where a family of four work 
people chose to accommodate them- 
selves in a three-roomed tenement, a 
dollar a month was allowed from the 
mill treasury in lieu of the additional 
room to which the family was entitled. 
This system led to some overcrowding, 
as many of the families were willing to 
pinch themselves on house accommo- 
dation in order to secure a little extra 
money. But this form of temptation to 
overcrowding, and in fact the whole 
of the arrangements in regard to house 
accommodation existing between the 
mill corporation and its work people, 
came to an end when, in April, 1893, the 
eleven hours day law came into opera- 
tion in South Carolina. Prior to this 
time the people in the mills had worked 
from sunrise to sunset each and every 
day of the week except Sunday. This 
working day from sunrise to sunset is 
a relic of thé plantation system, which 
still holds good in the case of hired la- 
borers, white or colored, on the farms and 
plantations in the South, and also in some 


cottage. 
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of the cotton-manufacturing states in 
which there has been no labor legisla- 
tion. 

Georgia led the way in labor legislation 
in 1890. Whenthe eleven hours day law 
was adopted in South Carolina three 
years later, the mill corporations in the 
country districts did not reduce wages ; 
but instead of doing so they adopted a 
system of charging rent for their houses ; 
so that the shortening of the working 
week from seventy-two hours to sixty-six 
has since 1893 been costing each oper- 
ative twenty-five cents a week. 

Although usually none but mill people 
live in these isolated mill villages like 
those on the Pacolet, mill superintendents 
assured me that they were 
seldom short of help, as in 
most of the villages there is 
a surplus labor equal to about 
ten per cent of the entire 
labor required in the mill. 
All the factory work people 
are white. I saw colored 
people working as porters 
in the cloth rooms, and as 
laborers about the cotton 
houses; but I do not re- 
member seeing a single col- 
ored man or woman, boy 
or girl at work in the mills. 
The white people draw the 
color line very strictly. Much 
of the work that is done by 
children could be done by 
colored children, for colored 
children are prematurely sharp ; but the 
colored boys and girls are as yet getting 
no opportunity of showing that they can 
take any useful part in the cotton indus- 
try. With the racial feeling in the South 
as it is, it is hardly practicable for a mill 
owner to give the colored people a trial. 


If he determined on an experiment of 


this kind, he would have to make up 
his mind to draw all his mill people en- 
tirely from the colored race. White and 
colored will not work side by side in the 
mills. 

The only place where I saw the two 
races working side by side at machinery 
was in the State Penitentiary at Colum- 
bia. There white and colored convicts 
stand together at the hosiery machines, 
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and, as far as I could judge, turned out 
about the same quantity of work. In 
the penitentiary, however, conditions are 
vastly different from those in the cotton 
mills. In a gallery at one end of the 
hosiery room there sits all day long an 
armed guard; while on the floor of the 
room there isa sufficient force of over- 
seers to see that all hands are kept 
steadily at work. 

In the early days of modern cotton 
manufacturing in the South, white people 
were disposed to look down on work in 
the mills. Something of that feeling, 
I was told, is still left; but it must 
soon die out in the rural districts ; for the 
wages and conditions of life in the mill 
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villages put people ina much better posi- 
tion than that of the majority of small 
mortgage-laden farmers in the South. It 
is from the farmer or the “cracker” 
class that the mill operatives are largely 
drawn. They apparently make good 
work people; for the southern mills im- 
port no labor. These new-comers to the 
mills require to serve some little appren- 
ticeship, but they are quickly through 
this training, and soon earning what to 
them appears good wages. Fifty cents a 
day is the average wage for laborers hired 
by the day on the farms and plantations 
in South Carolina. Seven or eight dol- 
lars a month, with a cabin and rations of 
corn-meal and bacon, are the wages paid 
to laborers hired by the year. In the 
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mills about Spartanburg wages average 
per day in the 


Spinning room, 


46.61 cents 
Weaving “ 2 


84.69 * 


Carding “ e743 “ 
Slashing “ 82.31 “ 
Cloth “ gay 
Repair shop 95.56 “ 
Entire mill O7.55 


The average pay per hand per month of 
twenty-six days is $17.64. In the newer 
and larger mills it is mostly the fault of 
the work people if they lose any time. 
The only holidays are the Fourth of July 
and Christmas Day. 

The mills on the Pacolet afford a good 
idea of the way in which the rivers are 
being used in the cotton industry. At 
the upper mill at Pacolet village there is 
a dam giving a fall of twelve or fifteen 
feet and a canal about a hundred yards 
long and ten or twelve yards wide. Half 
a mile lower down there is another mill 
and another dam; but at this mill a 
canal of only about one third the length 
of that at the upper mill is needed to 
carry the water to the great wheel which 
furnishes the power to the machinery. 
The Pacolet River, by reason of its great 
volume of water, its fall and the charac- 
ter of its banks, lends itself excellently 
to mill sites; and it turns more cotton 
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Carolina that it has water power sufficient 
to run half the miils in the South; but 
the Pacolet seems at present to be the 
busiest of the mountain streams of the 
Carolinas. 

The mills at Pacolet are splendidly 
equipped. They contain 52,900 spindles, 
1,946 looms, and give employment to 
1,200 work people. Much of the cotton 
they use is grown at their doors, and is 
bought direct from the farmers. As one 
drives over the country about Spartan- 
burg, one frequently comes across printed 
signs at the cross-roads to the effect that 
cotton may be sold at the neighboring 
mills. The large mills do not obtain any- 
thing like all the cotton they need in their 
own neighborhood. Much of their supply 
has to be brought from a distance by rail. 
The mills at Pacolet village are two or 
three miles from a main line of railroad, 
but after the second mill was built there 
two or three years ago, a branch line was 
constructed to bring the mills into con- 
nection with the railroad system. 

Up to the present time the finest mill 
in South Carolina is at Columbia. It 
stands about two miles to the westward 
of the city, on the bank of what is known 
as the Congaree Canal. This canal taps 
the Congaree River at a point about seven 
miles above the city, and is capable of 
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spindles and weaving looms than any 
other mountain stream of South Carolina. 
Other rivers in the mountain country of 
the Carolinas are perhaps equal to as 
much of this kind of work as the Pacolet. 
It is claimed for the Atkins River in North 


bringing down a volume of water second 
as regards power, it is said, only to that 
in use at Niagara. There is a fall of 
forty-one feet between the dam at the 
head of the canal and the point at which 
the new cotton mill is located. The 
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waterway is one 
hundred and fifty 
feet wide at the 
top, one hundred 
and ten feet wide 
at the bottom, 
and of an aver- 
age depth of ten feet. The Columbia 
mill is driven by electricity, generated at 
a power house on the strip of land which 
lies between the canal and the Congaree 
River. ‘The power house is thus on the 
western side of the canal. The mill is 
on its eastern bank. ‘The cable convey- 
ing the electricity from the power house 
to the mill is carried across the canal on 
an iron bridge. 

No plans were made for the Columbia 
mill until its architect and its superin- 
tendent had been over the most modern 
mills in England and in the other cotton- 
manufacturing countries of Europe. All 
the machinery is of the latest pattern, and 
much of it was imported from Lanca- 
shire. The mill building is perhaps the 
finest in the South. It contains 30,000 
spindles. For roominess, loftiness and 
airiness, and for appliances for ventila- 
tion and for carrying off dust, it would 
satisfy even the exacting requirements 
of the new factory laws which at the 
time of writing are before the House of 
Commons in England, laws which are 
much in advance of any factory enact- 
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ments hitherto adopted in any part of 
the world. 

As is the case in the mill villages on 
the Pacolet, the corporation owning the 
Columbia mill provides house accommo- 
dation for its work people. Its mill 
village is situated across the river in 
West Columbia. It has a church and a 
park, and has been built on a plan as 
generous as that of the mill. There is no 
lack of house accommodation for work- 
ing people in the city of Columbia ; but the 
owners of the new mill regard it as an 
advantage to have their work people form- 
ing a community of themselves. All 
southern mill superintendents are not of 
the opinion that it is an advantage, so 
far as labor is concerned, to have tie 
mill in an isolated situation. One of the 
mill superintendents in Atlanta, a pioneer 
of the new industry, who had had charge 
of mills in urban and rural districts, ex- 
pressed to me a decided preference for 
a mill in a large town. “ Then,” he said, 
“‘T can ring the bell in the morning and 
get all the help I want. And to make 
money in the cotton trade,’ he added, 
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“one must have every wheel going, and 
always going.” 

No community in the South has given 
a heartier welcome to the new industry 
than the city of Columbia, although not 
much Columbia capital is invested in 
the mill at West Columbia. It is largely 
a Baltimore concern. But the business 
men of Columbia had long looked to 
the time when the Congaree Canal 
should be full of water and the great 
mills on its banks at work. Columbia as 
regards natural beauty and climate is 
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second to none of the southern state 
capitals. It stands on a high ground ; 
its State House commands a view for 
miles around, and the streets and avenues 
of the city are as wide as those of Wash- 
ington. ‘The city was laid out on ample 
lines ; but its development has not been 
such as to give it the finish and dig- 
nity which are called for by the original 
plan. Still, although many of the streets 
are unpaved, and some of them disfig- 
ured by open sewers, others are made 
beautiful by lines of well-grown shade 
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trees and pretty lawns; and Columbia 
needs only the addition of commercial 
to its existing political importance to 
make it one of the most desirable of 
southern cities. The establishment of 
the cotton industry at West Columbia 
is looked upon as the beginning of a 
movement toward this end. 

Augusta, Georgia, is interesting as a 
cotton-mill centre, chiefly on account 
of the Savannah Canal, on the banks of 
which most of the mills are situated. 
The Savannah Canal is nine miles long 
and in three levels. The 
intake from the Savannah 
River is a few miles above 
Augusta. At some places 
the canal assumes the pro- 
portions of a small lake, and 
it carries down to Augusta a 
never-failing body of water, 
which provides power fora 
score of mills and then falls 


again into the Savannah 
River. According to local 


statistics, the canal now fur- 
nishes a motive force equal 
to 12,200 horse power. Less 
than 9,o00 horse power is 
Now in use, of which nearly 
one third is used by three 
great cotton mills. These 
and the smaller cotton mills 
in Augusta have in the ag- 
gregate 208,700 spindles and 
5,300 looms. Most of this 
machinery is driven by the 
canal ; and Augusta long ago 
began to realize the advan- 
tages of the foresight of 
General Oglethorpe, who, 
when he founded the city in 
1735, directed that it should be laid out 
at the foot of the falls, and at the head 
of the navigation of the Savannah River. 

One phase of this new question of the 
East and the South —returning in con- 
clusion to the general subject — has an 
international interest. Massachusetts now 
stands in respect to the South as England 
stands to India. The factory laws of 
Massachusetts are nearer those of Eng- 
land than are those of any other state. 
Between the factory laws affecting Lan- 
cashire and those of India there is quite 
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as much difference as between those of 
Massachusetts and those of Carolina and 
Georgia; and India, like Georgia and 
Carolina, has no trade unions and no 
labor politicians. In India, as in the 
South, a manufacturer does much as he 
pleases. For years past the mill owners 
and the mill work people of Lancashire 
have joined forces in pleading with the 
India Department for some assimilation 
of factory legislation in the two countries. 
The Lancashire people do not ask that 
any existing laws in England shall be re- 
pealed, but that those of India shall 
be brought up to the Lancashire level. 
No results, however, have attended these 
appeals to the India Department in Lon- 
don. They go unheeded, as any sug- 
gestions made in New England are likely 
to go unheeded in the southern legisla- 
tures. 

Lancashire, like Massachusetts, is the 
industrial district in which labor laws 
have come first; and manufacturers of 
cotton goods in India, like those in the 
South, have equipped their mills with 
the best modern machinery, and are 
taking the fullest advantage of the fact 
that labor laws are reaching them last. 
People in the cotton trade in India are 
easy in the conviction that, whatever 
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they may do as to factory laws, whether 
they stay practically without them as at 
present, or whether they go forward a 


little, England cannot go back. There 
is apparently something of the same 


kind of feeling in the South toward New 
England. 

England and the continental nations 
of Europe two or three years ago sought 
to settle matters concerning labor at an 
international congress convened by the 
Emperor of Germany. Only in the pres- 
ent session of the English Parliament 
measures are being discussed with a 
view to fulfilling some of the suggestions 
approved by England through her rep- 
resentatives at the international con- 
gress at Berne. One of these solely 
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affects the cotton and woollen trades, and 
if carried out will bring about the begin- 
ning of the end of the system of child 
labor in England, which dates back to the 
commencement of the cotton factory era. 
Some of the European States were back- 
ward in accepting the Emperor William’s 
invitation to the conference. Others 
instructed their delegates to give no 
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pledges. At the present time, when 
southern cotton mills are driving as hard 
as they can go, and the South is in the en- 
joyment of a new prosperity, the southern 
cotton states would be even less disposed 
to go into an interstate conference than 
were some of the European nations to dis- 
cuss international labor problems at the 
suggestion of the Emperor of Germany. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


MOVEMENT. 


By Rev. James L. Hill, D. D. 


HE Christian 
Endeavor 
movement had 
its beginning 
in New Eng- 
land. The first 
Christian En- 
deavor Society 
was organized 
in Portland, 
Maine. The 

founder of that first society is to-day 

the president of the United Society. The 
great Christian Endeavor convention of 
the present year, which will doubtless 
be the most important convention in the 
history of the movement, is to be held in 
the New England capital. There is there- 
fore every reason why an account of the 
leaders of the movement should appear 
at this time in the New EncLanp Maca- 
ZINE. 








The leaders of the Christian En- 
deavor movement were raised up by 
Providence for a definite and very im- 
portant purpose. They were trained 
for their work in an extraordinary school. 
Their methods have been notable, and 
the result of their work is now a name 
and a praise in all the earth. They 
possessed or acquired a peculiar fitness 
for their labor, and the times served 
them. A field existed for their endeavor 
such as cannot again be found ; and they 
unfolded such a capacity for friendship 


and so reached out their hands on the 
right and left that a multitude of the 
choicest workers came to stand with them, 
and an uprising of the young has been 
developed whose influence will be felt till 
the last syllable of recorded time. One 
of the features of the future which makes 
one wish for length of days is the fruitage 
or returns from the Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, whose first 
generation is now being re-enforced by a 
mightier increment in the second. The 
Juniors are now re-enacting the earlier en- 
thusiasms of the first stirring days. Some- 
thing like a new crusade has swept over 
the Christian world. The movement has 
passed the stage of experiment ; there has 
never been a day when it was so prosper- 
ous, so vital, so loyal to the church, and 
so fruitful as at this hour; and the best 
things of Christian Endeavor lie beyond. 

As a chief condition of well-being, 
people have been often urged to choose 
good parents from whom to be born. 
The Christian Endeavor movement was 
well born. Father Endeavor Clark, as he 
is affectionateiy called, was Heaven-ap- 
pointed to stand in the goodly succession 
of Robert Raikes, the originator of the 
Sunday school, and George Williams, the 
founder of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In the year 1781 Sunday 
schools were formed, and are holding on 
their way with undiminished force. Half 
a century exactly intervened, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
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sitive to impressions. If the hum- 
blest coadjutor has anything upon 
his mind, he knows of one man with 
whom he will get a hearing. Dr. 
Clark knows how to confer. The 
average man knows what he himself 
wants, and goes into a conference 
to seek to make things fall his way. 
He knows nothing about counsel. 
Other people’s ideas do him no 
good. He ends a conference as he 
began. Next, Dr. Clark has, in a 
larger degree than any other great 
religious leader of the time, the 
capacity of friendship. He never 
works alone. If he is attacked by 
some hot-headed iconoclast with ill- 
considered speech, the most casual 
adherent of the society in the most 
remote corner of the earth feels that 
he is himself attacked, and will rise 
and let himself be heard. Dr. 
Clark is also leader by virtue of his 
historic connection with the society. 
SECRETARY UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. He was made president of the 

United Society by a spontaneous 
organized to meet its splendid opportu- process like that of the old Franks, who 
nities. In the fulnessof time, when con- raised one of their number on their 
ditions were ripe and everything was op- shields and said, “Be thou our chief.” 
portune, when just a century had elapsed He is one of the most popular men 
from the birth of the Sunday school, 
this great uprising of the young 
came on. 

One thinks twice to-day before 
he introduces references to the un- 
savory doctrine of election. It is 
an unpopular doctrine. Yet nothing 
impresses the student of biography 
and history so much as the truth 
that the agencies which are con- 
spicuous in the world’s crises be- 
come so by a sort of divine elec- 
tion. How can we contemplate the 
career of Luther or of Lincoln with- 
out feeling that with the crisis came, 
unseen and unanticipated, but by 
some form of foreordination, the 
man? 

There are several distinct char- 
acteristics of Francis E. Clark, the 
founder of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, which fit him for unques- 
tioned leadership. First, he has an 
open mind. He is ready to learn; 
he is hospitable to ideas; he is sen- 
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living. The receptions 
given him by the Christian 
Endeavor people every- 
where are most enthusi- 
astic. At Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, recently, a re- 
ception committee of fifty 


MILLS, 


membeys met 
him at the 
station, and 
sang Chris- 
tian En- 
deavor hymns 
on their way 
to the convention hall, on reaching which 
the entire assemblage stood upon their 
chairs and with waving handkerchiefs sa- 
luted him as he came up the aisle to the 
platform. At Peoria a young lady in a 
reception could not stop in the crush to 
speak, but she slipped a card into Dr. 
Clark’s hand, on which was written this 
benediction : “The Lord recompense thy 
work, and a full reward be given thee 
of the Lord God of Israel, under whose 
wings thou art come to trust.” 

Dr. Clark’s instincts serve him better 
than many people’s reasoning. He sees 
things steadily and sees them whole. By 
intuition he discerns the true base line for 
his thought and action. He holds all his 
forces in order and harmony, which in 
such a work is no small achievement. He 
knows how to prevent hot-boxes on his 
rapid train of religious enterprise by 
avoiding the friction that is incident to 
speed and many cars. He has nothing of 
that rashness which strains his relations 
with the community by constantly pre- 
cipitating the unexpected. 

Moreover, being a leader, Dr. Clark 
leads. He does not wait to be prodded. 
Take for example the good citizenship 
movement. Ata banquet at the Parker 
House in Boston, when a large company of 
the foremost Christian workers in the vi- 
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cinity had come together, no other 
feature of the work received such 
frequent mention or such enthusi- 
astic applause. No outside con- 
straint was brought to bear upon 
Dr. Clark to induce him tardily to 
launch this project. It sprang 
early, fresh and spontaneous from 
his heart and brain. We hail 
this present municipal revival as 
of God. Christians must be pa- 
triots. The Church has not en- 
gaged in making good citizens as 
she should. The Christian is a 
citizen of two kingdoms, and owes 
duties to both. He may pray 
right, but he often votes wrong or not at 
all. The public conscience is even now 
but half awake ; cities still exist in which 
a horde of unscrupulous adventurers have 
taken possession of the political machin- 
ery. Each needs, like New York, a Dr. 
Parkhurst, a veritable cyclone without 
noise or storm. But the revival of civic 
righteousness seen in so many places is 
something of the most hopeful signifi- 
cance. At the bottom of it is now a 
religious power. A force of two million 
young people has come to exist with a 
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new indignation at drunkeries, corruption 
and misrule, that will soon have to be 
reckoned with. The citizenship 
movement among the young people of 
the Christian Endeavor Society daily 
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“increases in stature and 
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John Willis Baer is a rare 





in favor with God and 
man.” 

One-great quality in Dr. 
Clark’s leadership is faith. 
With this, he is an intensely 
practical man. When he 
cannot take two steps, he 
takes one. He is a man 
of perfect poise. He can 
never be “ stampeded.” 

Dr. Clark is a man of 
good judgment. Many per- 
sons complain of a poor 
memory, but who ever 
heard a man complain of having a poor 
judgment? Almost every man assumes 
that his judgment is as good as another’s. 
In this men deceive themselves. Dr. 
Clark proved his good judgment con- 
spicuously in his choice of general sec- 











ROBERT H,. MAGWOOD, SECRETARY. 
retary. A good opportunity was here 
afforded for a case of misfit. The gen- 
eral secretary is engaged in constant 
correspondence with all parts of the 
world. A few ill-conceived letters would 
be lke a mine under the 
society’s work, and long ago 
there would have been an 
explosion. Dr, Clark hap- 
pened upon Secretary Baer 
almost casually. He was in 
business, enviably placed, 
with a prospect of wealth. 
Dr. Clark alone found him 
and alone measured him; 
and his opinion was allowed 
to stand against all comers. 
No one now doubts the wis- 
dom of the appointment. 
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man. His mind is alert; 
he is not easily beguiled ; 
in executive power he is a 
wonder ; he is consecrated 
clear through; he has got 
on the harness for the work 
of life. He is like a horse 
in blinders in the direct- 
ness with which he paces 
the road toward a definite 
objective point, troubled 
by no side shows, — only 
he has no blinders. He is 
like President Jackson’s 
man, who made a fortune by “ mind- 
ing his own business.” He _ surpasses 
presidents and ambassadors in avoiding 
entangling alliances. Suggestions pile in 
upon him, but he quickly sifts them and 
quietly disposes of the chaff. 
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Dr. Clark, too, found Mr. Shaw. ‘The 
writer was a witness when a window stood 
between, with Mr. Shaw standing engaged 
in business within. Dr. Clark 
“Come thou with us.” 


entered. 
And he came. 
Nobody ever questioned his 
peculiar fitness for the office 
of treasurer of the United 
Society and manager of its 
publishing department. He 
is clear, careful, safe, untiring, 
trustworthy, trusted. He has 
perfect health, he is deeply 
religious, he is brotherly, and 
wholly devoted to work among 
the young. 

Dr. Clark was fortunate in 
some of his earliest associates. 
First of all is Rev. Charles A. 
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Dickinson of the great institu- 
tional church in Boston, the 
Berkeley Temple. Doubtless 
the Lord might have made a 
man of finer and sweeter spirit, 
but doubtless he never did. In 
this study of leaders, Mr. Dick- 
inson is one of the most at- 
tractive subjects. His genius is 
fine and subtle. He began by 
being a poet ; his hymns now in 
some of our most popular col- 
lections are of no mean quality. 
He is imaginative, and sees 
ideally. His successes where 
others fail must be attributed 
to this. He sees a situation 
in advance of its reality, sees 
a great thing where the un- 
imaginative sees nothing ; and 
then he invites others to stand 
where he stands and see what 
he sees. Church life can never 
be again what it was before 
Mr. Dickinson began his work, 
which is addressed to the salva- 
tion of the whole man. Every 
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parish cannot have an institutional 
church, but every church is being 
more or less influenced by the in- 
stitutional idea. In planning for 
the expansion and extension of 
the Christian Endeavor idea, Mr. 
Dickinson has been blessed almost 
with second sight. 

Like Mr. Dickinson, his neigh- 
bor, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, ac- 
companied Dr. Clark upon the 
campaign in England to extend 
CHARLES E. ALLEN, EXCURSION. GEORGE K. SOMERBY, MUSIC. the Christian Endeavor idea. 

This visit was most opportune. 
The English people were in 
an attitude of expectation. 
Something to supplement the 
Sunday-school work seemed 
necessary. Various expedients 
were about to be tried. Toa 
degree unknown in this coun- 
try guilds and Christian bands 
of sundry sorts and names 
were found to exist. ‘ Why,” 
exclaimed an enthusiastic par- 
ticipant in one of the con- 
EDWARD A. GILMAN, RECEPTION. ferences, “cannot all these 
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auxiliary organizations of ours be united 
by the Society of Endeavor?” ‘This 
unifying power greatly commends the so- 
ciety abroad. It accounts in part for 





MRS. FRANCIS E, CLARK. 


the great growth in Canada. 1t ought 
to be said incidentally that it is fortunate 
for the international features of the work 
that Dr. Clark was born in Canada. It 
may have given éc/a¢ to the ovations he 
received in Australia, that he was a native 
of a colony like itself. At any rate, the 
vine which was planted on one side of 
the wall has, like Joseph’s, grown over it 
and hung its boughs and 
clusters on the other side ; 
but it is still the same vine 
nourished from the same 
root. 

Dr. Boynton has “the 
unerring first touch.” His 
success depends in unusual 
degree upon the tone and 
vigor in which his mind is 
kept. His speech has an 
impetuosity in it by which 
his audience is swept along 
in the direction in which he 
is working. He abounds 
in metaphor and illustra- 
tion, which he has dug out of every kind 
of quarry. He is a wide reader, and 
has his information at his fingers’ ends. 
He is a remarkably keen observer. He 
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does not attempt to address an imaginary 
audience, but the one that is just then 
before him. He says what he means to 
say and then stops. No one ever com- 
plains of his being tedious. He has 
bonhomie, and so has popularity and 
friendships; people respond to a warm 
and spontaneous nature. 

The Society of Endeavor did not simply 
happen. Indeed there is no such thing as 
an accident. There must always be some 
reason for everything. If the Society of 
Endeavor commends itself to the whole 
world — and societies are now being re- 
ported in Norway and Sweden, in Ger- 
many, France, Spain, Africa, Japan, 
China, in the most unlooked-for coun- 
tries and in the islands of the sea, among 
more than thirty denominations — and if 
it sets the step for all religious organiza- 
tions of young people, there must be 
something notable which gives it form 
and vitality and steadiness and perma- 
nence. As in the growth of a stalk of 
corn each section makes a close jointure 
with the next below it as well as with the 
next above it, so has it been with this 
society. Its noble history is a romance 
of Provi- 
dence. Yet 
readers de- 
sire biogra- 
phy,—and 
this is prop- 
er. 
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As we cannot here, how- 
ever, even name some of 
the most interesting char- 
acters who have left their 
impress upon our cause, we 
must present only those who 
are representative of their 
class. We will advance five groups of 
workers. Could we make it seven, we 
should treat of the educational groups, 
typified by President Harper, whose 
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achievements in organizing Chicago Uni- 
versity upon certain absolutely new prin- 
ciples in the educational world have made 
that institution one of the age-marks of 
the century. Such men as he have com- 
mended the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment to the intelligent, aspiring, ambitious 
and bible-loving young men and women 
of the land. ‘The Society of Endeavor 
has therefore always been so_ fortu- 
nate, in entering a church or a commu- 
nity, as to attract and include the best 
and most thoughtful classes among the 
young. We should have been glad also 
to introduce the editorial contingent, 
typified by such men as Professor Amos 
R. Wells, the office editor of the Golden 
Rule, who is every week saying more 
things to more young people than any 
other man in the realm of distinctively 
religious journalism. We should have 
dwelt upon Rev. Knight Chaplin, who 
is a representative English leader in this 
movement, the editor of the Endeavor 
paper for Great Britain, and who is sent 
hither this summer with the salutations 
of the young people of England. 

We have spoken of the groups of of- 
ficers at the society’s headquarters, and 
of the men who carried on the early 
campaign in England in the summer of 
1891. Our third group is composed of 
representative trustees. It is hard to 
choose. This would not be the year, 
however, to omit Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows. Hewas chairman of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions held in con- 
nection with the Columbian Exposition. 
Since then a lectureship upon Compar- 
ative Religion has been founded in India, 
which he was to be the first invited to 
fill. Dr. Barrows’s peculiar function is 
to preach. It is at the altar that his 
lips are touched. His sentences are 
polished shafts. There is something 
magnetic about his personal presence. 
He is noticeably tall and lithe in form. 
His physique does not indicate such 
enormous endurance as he seems to pos- 
sess. His labors in connection with the 
World’s Parliament of Religions and in 
writing its history were something pro- 
digious. Another representative trustee 
is Hon. John Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia, who, when given a tumultuous wel- 
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come by the Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion in that city, was called The Beloved 
John. ‘There are few men who to the 
degree of Mr. Wanamaker carry with 
them a grace and attraction which gain 
the good will of others and develop per- 
sonal sympathy. He was once heard 
to say in Boston that he would rather 
do business than eat. On account of his 
very success he is much admired by the 
business boys and young men of the 
society. t 

Nor will the Christian Endeavor cause 
ever be discharged of its obligation to 
another of her trustees, Hon. William J. 
Van Patten, now mayor of Burlington, 
Vermont. He not only believed in the 
society, but, being a man of wealth, he 
has always been willing to show how 
much he believed in it. He began early 
to circulate Dr. Clark’s books, and in the 
day of small things put himself behind 
the extension of the new literature of the 
movement. 

But by far the largest force in this 
great movement is unofficial. Its name 
is legion. Rev. Charles Perry Mills of 
Newburyport formed the next society 
after Dr. Clark’s, and has been eloquent 
and valiant in championing the cause and 
expounding its principles from the be- 
ginning. When he set himself to work 
upon Dr. Clark’s model, he could have 
little thought that he would be the initial 
follower in so longa procession. 

Another powerful man is Dr. Smith Baker 
of East Boston. With the ingenuousness 
of his great heart he is accustomed to say 
that he is an apostle born out of due time. 
He makes the point, and it has telling 
effect, that he was not at the first swept 
off his feet by the new enthusiasm. He 
waited and watched; like Thomas, he 
almost doubted. But when he was con- 
verted, like Peter, he strengthened the 
brethren. 

Passing from the gentlemen of the 
cloth, we name one who would be by 
common consent the model layman, the 
model merchant, the model citizen, Sam- 
uel B. Capen of Boston. When a great 
cause like municipal reform needs mo- 
mentum, he is the man to give it. Life 
with him is no holiday. His present po- 
sition is no sinecure. He is chairman of 
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the committee of arrangements for this 
year’s great convention in Boston. 

The Christian Endeavor cause is singu- 
larly indebted to its great conventions. 
They have won its friends. They have 
strengthened its enthusiasm. They have 
challenged the admiration of the country. 
Each one has stood for a great idea. The 
coming convention will doubtless surpass 
any delegated gathering of young people 
ever convened in all Christian history. 
One’s heart beats quick with excitement 
as he anticipates the massing of more 
than half a hundred thousand, young per- 
sons whose lives are all before them, hav- 
ing a common purpose and a common 
cause. 

The last group of leaders to be named 
shall be women. As the society stands 
for interdenominational comity and for 
the principles of good citizenship, so it 
stands for the co-operation of thé sexes in 
Christian work. Our colleges everywhere 
are introducing coeducation. Conserva- 
tive Harvard has now her Radcliffe. The 
Society of Endeavor is in harmony with 
this great movement of the age. The 
primal indebtedness for woman’s help 
in the work is to Mrs. Francis E. Clark. 
Her labors were built into the foundations, 
and her influence has been potent. Of 
late she has displayed admirable gifts in 
stating the new principles and in extend- 
ing their influence. During her journey 
around the world in company with her 
husband, and since their return, her pen 
and tongue and personal presence have 
been a distinct and most happy factor in 
the work. A large class of young ladies 
from energetic and consecrated families 
have been drawn into Christian Endeavor. 
Some of the choicest workers to be found 
in connection with the Church’s enlarged 
labors are to-day serving as superinten- 
dents of Junior work in our several states. 
They are as fine a group of spirits as this 
generation has produced. ‘The societies 
everywhere bear the marks of the finish 
and the fineness, the painstaking and the 
intelligence of women. Among these 
noble thousands it is difficult to discrimi- 
nate. Mrs. Alice May Scudder is surely 
not one of the least conspicuous of the 
workers, particularly among the Juniors. 
She is the wife of Rev. John L. Scudder, 
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who has marked his ministry in Jersey 
City by the upbuilding of the large and 
influential institutional church in that 
place. She has tact, grace of speech, 
discernment, personal attractiveness and 
the spirit of work. Mrs. George W. 
Coleman has the same characteristics, 
and is equally prominent in Junior work 
and in missionary extension. She estab- 
lished her earliest fame as a Sunday- 
school worker. Her husband, one of 
the most energetic and successful of our 
younger business men, is very popular 
in all Endeavor circles, and is vice-chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements 
for the Boston convention. He has 
placed his mark indelibly upon the work 
in Massachusetts by his rare executive 
qualities. 

In the earliest days of the Junior 
movement nothing was held to be so de- 
sirable as to exhibit here and there a 
model society. Thus in its practical 
working the truest and most effective 
methods could be studied and then pub- 
lished to the world. Mrs. Lillian Wilcox 
Miller, undertaking this work in Med- 
ford, was singularly successful, and from 
her position as news editor of the Golden 
Rule she had a wide field in which to 
make her methods known. The particu- 
lar excellence in conducting a society con- 
sists in what may be called the “ mutual ’”’ 
method, which proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that that is the best society in 
which the Juniors themselves do most of 
the work. This is opposed to the “lec- 
ture” system formerly in vogue in teach- 
ing the younger boys and girls. Such 
perfection did Mrs. Miller achieve in this 
work that Dr. Clark once expressed the 
wish that her society might become 
the model for the Junior societies of the 
world. 

But more conspicuous than any earthly 
leadership is the divine. This great 
uprising has obviously a providential oc- 
casion. Out of the war came the Chris- 
tian Commission. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association started up in un- 
exampled activity. When all conditions 
were auspicious, the Society of En- 
deavor came into being. It has renewed 
decaying churches. It has become the 
communities 


life of many Christian 
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where the religious organizations had 
become ineffective. It was found that 
many among the masses who did not go 
to church had at an earlier period been 
identified with the Sunday school. How 
were these to be held? Pastors must in 
some way stop the leakage. It was noted 
that those who were given something to 
do were the likeliest to continue their 
connection with religious services. And 
herein lies the secret of the Society of 
Endeavor. It is in the happy proportion 
by which it combines religious life as 
shown in devotional meetings, on the one 
hand, and religious activity as shown in 
its committee work, on the other. What 
industrial training is in the world of edu- 
cation, that the Society of Endeavor is in 
the religious realm. It teaches young 
people how to engage in religious activi- 
ties by engaging in them. Religion 
ceases to be a mere science to be handed 
out from a book or by lectures from a 
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teacher. It becomes an art, which is ac 
quired only by practice. 

At the foot of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains there are places where they obtain 
fruit all the year through. In their mild 
winter it ripens on the plain, and when 
the fierce summer has scorched the low- 
land vegetation, they bring down the ber- 
ries plump and cool from the upper ele- 
vations. There are plans of religious 
work entertained by many good people 
which provide only for an occasional 
harvest. Their efforts are spasmodic. 
Their endeavor is put forth as if once 
for all. Such work draws the public 
gaze; it has a large measure of éclaz. 
But there is now being revealed another, 
perhaps a more excellent way. Unlike 
the vine with its annual harvest, or the 
aloe plant, which puts its entire life into 
its centenary flower, the Society of En- 
deavor is like “the tree of life which 
yielded her fruit every month.” 
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By A. H. 


invited a few friends to tea. 

The “tea,” which consisted in 
part of a huge chicken pie, lobster salad 
and apple dumplings, had been disposed 
of. Most of the men gathered in a corner 
to smoke and talk horse, crops and Hock- 
anum politics ; the women, accompanied 
by the minister and the “ professor” at 
the academy, retired to the parlor and 
idled over the photograph albums or 
chatted of the minister’s youngest, who 
was sick with: the whooping-cough. As 
Mrs. Remington surveyed the scene she 
smiled with the pleasant consciousness 
of a successful hostess; and her smile 
was reflected from every countenance in 
a general glow of happy contentment 
born of chicken pie and dumplings. 
Everybody was in that delightful, recep- 
tive, after-dinner state of mind which 
relishes discussion. The intellect of 
Hockanum was there ; it was only neces- 
sary to start a subject. Mrs. Remington 
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was a massive, well-proportioned woman, 
and her voice was as impressive as her 
figure. When she spoke everybody 
paused to listen. 

“ Don’t you think, Mr. Tillotson,’”’ she 
said, picking out the professor at random, 
“that there are moments in every one’s 
life which impress themselves on one’s 
memory with a peculiar significance, — 
moments in your life, I mean, which you 
can never forget, which tower above 
everything else like the pyramids of 
Egypt, —yes, like the Egyptian pyra- 
mids?” 

She paused. The school teacher ac- 
quiesced ; every one nodded; Granny 
Hodgkins heaved a sigh. 

“1 think the number is usually three,” 
she went on, —‘“‘yes, three, I think. 
There are three moments I shall always 
remember. Each one is perfectly real to 
me now. The Court of Honor at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, — I can shut my 
eyes and see it now just as it was the first 
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time I saw it, all lit up with electricity. 
Yes, it was magnificent. ‘Then there was 
one Sunday when I was a little girl and 
we were all at church singing ‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden.’ I can see that choir now 
and everybody singing. And the other 
is the moment just after I was married 
and we turned from the altar and faced 
the congregation. Remington, don’t you 
remember that?” 

Remington was just entering the door 
from the dining-room. His bald head 
flushed with pleasure,—the few scat- 
tered hairs seemed to wave with joy ; his 
eyes squinted mirthfully ; his lips parted 
in a smile that disclosed three lonely 
front teeth,— even they glistened. His 
whole visage seemed to be doing its best 
to bespeak fond recollection and marital 
pride. 

“Yes, Sophia,’’ he said, “ it was jest 
thirty-two years ago to-night; I declare 
it don’t seem more’n a year or two since 
we set out on this matrimonial pathway. 
We feel pretty young and spry yet.” 

“Thirty-two years! It doesn’t seem 
possible,” said the minister, a bland little 
man. “It must be nearly thirty years 
then since I came to Hockanum. It’s 
wonderful what changes have taken place. 
There wasn’t any railroad then; Deacon 
Wilder’s barn used to set just where the 
depot is now. The meeting-house was 
built three years after I came, and the 
old bridge was blown away that same 
year.” ; 

‘‘ What are you talking about? ”’ inter- 
rupted Squire Hubbard. ‘Thirty-two 
years! Nonsense! Sophia, you ought 
to know better. Great Jupiter! how old 
will they think I am? Why, I used to trot 
you on my knee when you wore pinafores, 
—and I was bald-headed then.” 

Every one laughed, except a thin-faced 
matron in the corner. Her face was as 
free from humor as the back side of a 
tombstone. Her dress was plain black. 

“It is just twenty-two years ago to- 
night that my first husband died.” 

She spoke slowly, and looked pointedly 
at a tiny sandy-complexioned man in the 
further corner, who smiled apologetically 
— Mr. Samson, her second husband. 

“Thirty-seven years ago come Wed- 
nesday,” said Granny Hodgkins, “my 
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brother Eleazer fell through the ice and 
was drowned.” 

“‘ Twenty-nine years ago at this time,” 
said Major Fairbanks, “we were going 
into winter quarters before Richmond, 
and a dreary time we had of it. I 
caught the malaria then, which I’ve had 
more or less ever since.” 

So they went on. There were deaths 
and births:and marriages that had fallen 
on or near that date; there were barn- 
raisings and house-warmings; and two 
cold snaps and one revival dated their 
beginnings from that very day. Mr. 
Remington listened to all these with the 
most intense interest, turning his head 
to face each new speaker, each time 
with a look of fresh surprise and pleas- 
ure. Once or twice he attempted to 
speak, but some one else always got in 
the first word. His wife listened atten- 
tively, too; but she was by no means to 
be deprived of her share in the conver- 
sation. 

“ Isn’t it curious,” she observed, inter- 
rupting the reminiscences, “how so 
many events collide, I might say, on 
a single day? ‘Take a single moment of 
time, and how differently it affects each 
one! For some there is joy, and for 
others grief; but for every one each day 
arouses some remembrance. It seems 
just like a piano — doesn’t it? — with all 
the different strings; each day touches 
a different one, and each instrument has 
different strings. Doesn’t it — just like a 
piano? This day, I venture to say, has a 
particular significance to each one here. 
Hasn't it to you, Hester? ”’ 

Hester Emerson was the assistant 
teacher at the academy; a little dark- 
eyed woman of thirty, with a weary look 
that might stand for faded beauty or for 
disappointment. ‘There was a curve of 
pride, too, in her lips, and something 
half-defiant in her face, that would have 
made you look at her a second time. 
Then you would have wondered what she 
was doing there. She didn’t look like 
the Hockanum breed. The rest were 
indigenous, but she was surely a foreign 
slip. Perhaps Mrs. Remington had de- 
tected an amused look in her eyes, and 
had therefore stopped with the abrupt 
question, 


’ 
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‘Oh, no,” Miss Emerson replied, “I 
don’t think there is. Something may 
have happened, — but I am sure I don’t 
remember.” 

Big, broad-shouldered John Graves had 
leaned forward from his chair as she 
started to speak, and his great blue eyes 
somehow encountered hers. The color 
mounted to her face; she hesitated. 
“No, nothing,” she said; “ that is, noth- 
ing I’d care to tell about.” 

“They never found his body at all; 
the current sucked it under,” said Granny 
Hodgkins, who pursued a subject slowly, 
but persistently. 

“Come to think of it, it was on this 
very day, 1663, that the Indian massacre 
occurred,” observed the professor, who 
had been long trying to think of some- 
thing sapient. 

“ Let’s think of something a little more 
recent,” said the squire. ‘ Don’t you all 
remember that big sleigh-ride we had a 
few years ago — whole town — young and 
old? By Jupiter! that was three weeks 
before Christmas— this must be the anni- 
versary.” 

“« That was twelve years ago,” said John 
Graves, looking again toward Hester 
Emerson. 

“Yes, just twelve,” added Mr. Samson, 
looking at his wife. 

“ How all these events weave together !”’ 
said Mrs. Remington. “I feel impressed 
that this day must have an important his- 
torical significance. Don’t you believe 
that a certain day is often fateful or pro- 
pitious — brings with it, I mean, a recur- 
rence of opportunities or disasters,— fes 
a recurrence with the years P”’ 

“ Life,” observed the major, “ is like a 
pack of cards. Sometimes there is a re- 
currence, as you call it, but flushes ain’t 
often.” 

“My rheumatism always comes on 
about the same time in January,” said 
the minister, covering up the unhallowed 
allusion. 

“T have often thought,” continued 
Mrs. Remington, “that there is some 
definite day in each one’s life which 
is decisive. Every one has a day which 
determines his career — when there is 
a definite choice before him. It is his 
New Year’s Day. I venture to say that 
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we all have certain days which we remem- 
ber as our own, — yes, remember and 
celebrate as our own.” 

“ There is something in that. Every 
man has a sort of calendar of his own 
from which he reckons his progress,” said 
John Graves. 

“You all know the day I celebrate,” 
said the major, squaring himself up. “I 
got to drinking hard in the war, and it 
was like to become the ruin of me. Some 
of you remember that twenty-two years 
ago the nineteenth of next May I gave it 
up for good. ‘That made a new man of 
me, and I’ve always celebrated that day 
with as big a dinner as I can _ provide. 
Some folks think it queer, but I don’t see 
any reason to be ashamed of it.” 

“No reason in the world,” cried the 
squire, “as long as you give so good a 
dinner and always invite me.”’ 

“No reason, I’m sure,’’ added Mr. 
Samson. 

“ He was six years younger than me,” 
said Granny Hodgkins, “ and would have 
been thirty-four years old that January if 
he had lived.” 

“Speaking of the importance of par- 
ticular days in our lives,” said the minis- 
ter with an assumption of reflectiveness, 
“is it not astonishing when we old fellows 
look back and see how differently we have 
turned out from what we ever dreamed? 
Perhaps we can’t always mark the exact 
turning-point, but in some way God has 
directed our lives differently from what we 
have willed. Thirty years ago, if you had 
told me I should now still be minister of 
the church in Hockanum, I should have 
laughed at you. Man doth not order his 
ways.” 

“‘ Will you repeat that remark, pastor?” 
said Mr. Remington. “I just stepped 
into the other room to shut the damper. 
— “Well, I declare,”’ he exclaimed, after 
the minister had repeated his thought, 
“that’s gospel truth.” 

“]T have a theory,” interjected the 
squire, “ that, give a man good health 
and a wife with an amiable disposition, 
he ought to get about what he wants out 
of the world. With a woman I suppose 
it’s different.” 

“T think it is,’’ said Hester Emerson 
quietly, ‘When I was a girl I used to 
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dream it was possible for any one who was 
really in earnest to do good, to accom- 
plish something that, would outlast her 
life a little while. But there are so many 
hindrances, and some have so much better 
chances than others. The few succeed, 
but the many fail.” 

“ How true that is!’ said. Mrs. Rem- 
ington, her voice waxing louder. ‘“ How 
many with just as much ability as those 
who become famous are forced to lan- 
guish unheard of! You know what the 
poet says: — 

‘Full many a rose is born to blush unseen 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 


But I believe that their failure is mostly 
due to their neglecting the decisive day.” 

“Sophia,” inquired her husband, 
“where does that poetry occur? Oh, 
yes, Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ I was thinking it 
was — er — ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ” 

“ After all, is it failure ?’’ asked the min- 
ister. ‘“ This life is only a preparation. 
It isn’t so much what we do as what we 
are. The rose is the same whether it 
falls to pieces in the desert or on beauty’s 
breast.” 

“What a beautiful thought!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Remington. 

“There may be some consolation in 
that,” said Hester; “ but failure affects 
the character.” 

“T think I'll write a sermon on that 
theme,’”’ said the minister, still rapt on 
his own simile. 

“‘ What are you young folks all thinking 
about?’ cried the squire. ‘“ Where is 
love, where is marriage, where is hap- 
piness? Remember we are celebrating 
a wedding anniversary. What is success 
or failure, sir,’””»— he was looking at the 
minister, — “compared with a happy 
home? Give a man a wife he loves, and 
a child or two, and who wants to be 
President?” The squire drew out a 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead and 
covertly whisked the handkerchief across 
his eyes. He had long been a widower 
and was childless. 

John Graves’s face brightened while 
the squire was speaking ; he looked again 
toward Hester. Mrs. Samson applied a 
handkerchief freely and openly to her 
eyes. Mr. Samson and Mr. Remington 


murmured their approval. Then for a 
moment every one was silent. Certain 
dreams of what they might have been, 
old forgotten ambitions, hopes so long 
relinquished that their disappointments 
had lost their sting, love’s springtime fan- 
cies —all came back. Away fled the 
every-day hum-drum cares. Potatoes and 
onions and tobacco, raised-cake recipes, 
whooping-cough remedies, all were for- 
gotten. Sophia’s parlor, with its tidy- 
decked chairs and well-loaded what-nots, 
became a temple where the spirits of days 
gone by sang their old melodies, some 
old joys, some old griefs; but to most 
these spirits brought no real sadness. To 
most there still remained a genial satis- 
faction with their present state, a knowl- 
edge that the balance was on the right 
side, an appreciation of the advantages 
of Hockanum society. The influence of 
the chicken pie was still predominant. 

“Tt is time for us to go,’ said Mrs. 
Samson abruptly ; she was always the first 
to break up a pleasant party. She rose 
and bowed, and Mr. Samson followed suit. 

“We shall all remember this anniver- 
sary,’’ said Mrs. Remington, also rising. 
“Tam convinced that this day is impor- 
tant. In fact I feel a premonition that 
something is about to happen, — some- 
thing of importance to our community. 
Yes, that is my premonition.” 

The party was breaking up. Granny 
Hodgkins was awakened from a sound 
sleep and bundled into a sleigh. “ Poor 
Eleazer !” she said, as the horse started, 
“poor Eleazer! It was jest sich a night 
as this.” The other guests were putting 
on their wraps and making their farewell 
compliments. Mr. Remington received 
these, standing in the doorway. 

“Yes, we’ll commemorate the day so 
long as Sophia and I ain’t divorced. I 
invite you all to be on hand a year from 
to-night.” 

John Graves waited by the door until 
Hester Emerson came out. He mum- 
bled a few words, she nodded, and they 
walked together up the broad, elm-lined 
street. The bare branches made a net- 
work through which the clear stars shone. 
The half-rounded moon looked down on 
them over a long pathway of shimmering 
snow. 
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«“ After all our babble, the calm beauty 
of such a night does seem to command 
silence, doesn’t it?’ she asked. 

John Graves nodded. “ Yes, I like to 
be out of doors a clear night,” he said. 
“ It is so open, so plain, so grand, that it 
makes you almost believe life is that way, 
without troubles and stumbling-places, — 
clear and beautiful.” 

She looked up, a little surprised at so 
much fancy from him. He was looking 
straight ahead. His lips moved as if 
trying to frame his emotions into speech. 
She knew well what was coming. ‘Their 
hearts had gone together back into the 
past. 

“Hester,” he said, “ do you remember 
that night just twelve years ago? I thought 
perhaps you did once to-night when our 
eyes met. It was a good deal like this — 
the night of the sleighing party they 
talked about.” 


“Yes, I remember,” she answered 
softly. 
He looked down at her. The color 


had mounted to her cheeks again; they 
were not ordinarily so rosy, nor the eyes 
so bright as twelve years ago. The lips 
were a little thinner now, and the whole 
face was saddened by the years. But 
time had made no change there for him. 
He worshipped her as he had always 
worshipped her, with all the love of his 
great honest heart — love less impetuous, 
maybe, but not one whit diminished. The 
bright-eyed school-girl and the saddened 
old maid were one in his dream. 

“T don’t know as there is any good go- 
ing over it,” he said hesitatingly. ‘I told 
you then that I loved you. I haven’t 
ever spoken of it since. I knew then 
that you were far above me, but I had to 
speak out for that once. You went off 
to college, and I thought it was all over 
with me; but Inever gave youup. Now 
since you’ve been back here I’ve been 
hoping that you could feel differently 


from what you did then. Can’t you 
change it — Hester?” 
She slowly shook herhead. ‘Not the 


way you want. I was young then — we are 
getting old now, aren’t we, John? — and 
I was tired and sick of Hockanum. I 
wanted to get away out of sight and 
hearing of it — to learn something and be 


, 
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somebody. I hated all the people here, 
they were so flat and stupid. I thought 
then that you were just like them. I 
know a good deal better than that now. 
I believe in you, John; I know how true 
and honorable you are. Oh, I wish I 
could say something to drive away the 
pain I have caused you and the shame [ 
feel for the way I spoke; but I can’t 
change it.” 

“T don’t know as there’s been much 
pain for me.” 

He spoke sadly in spite of his words. 
She stole a glance at his face; its sun- 
shine and hope seemed suddenly gone 
out. 

“The happiest moments I have had 
have been thinking of you — and hoping. 
I can’t change either. I shall never 
trouble you again, never speak of it ; but 
I shall always feel the same. I know I 
ought not to expect that you could care 
forme. I’m a farmer still; I suppose I 
always shall be. It seems my duty to 
stick by the old place. You said you'd 
never marry a farmer.” 

«Oh, it isn’t that,’ she cried. ‘‘I don’t 
care anything about your being a farmer. 
It’s too late. As Sophia said, I had my 
one day twelve years ago. Perhaps I 
should have been happier, but — that’s 
the way with everything. It’s too late 
now.” 

“The day has come around again,” said 
John, “the same day. I had hoped it 
wouldn’t be a black day for me this 
time.” 

Hester Emerson straightened to her 
full height. A flush of pride drove the 
twelve tired years in an instant from her 
face. For the moment there was some- 
thing splendid inher beauty. Her voice 
was full and high; the words came swift 
and earnest. 

John, I would not marry you for very 
shame. I was a foolish school-girl, who 
thought she knew more than those about 
her. I have frittered away twelve years, 
ard here I am back again where I was 
when I started—teaching school and 
taking care of my mother. Iam too dis- 
satisfied and sick with myself to impose 
on another. All this time you have been 
working, doing your duty and trying to 
get comfort in admiring a silly girl who 
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thought herself too good for you. She 
knows now that she is too poor for you. 
You will get over it, John; you must.” 

“You could make me very happy,” he 
said simply. 

They had reached her gate, and he 
stood half leaning against the post as 
he spoke. All she had said only con- 
fused him. The tide of hope was ebbing 
away, and he must try to bear up like a 
man. ‘The flash of her eyes, the sudden 
courage in her face, seemed only to re- 
move her further from him. She had no 
need of him. 

“Every year I have remembered this 
night. I have spent it mostly asking my- 
self if I had grown any worthier of you, 
— and — and dreaming a little. When 
we were talking of days at Sophia’s I 
made up my mind to speak once more. 
No, — of course you couldn’t love me. 
It seems somehow as if you didn’t want 
to be loved—as if you had rather be 
lonely and by yourself.” 

As he spoke, all the fire left her eyes, 
the pride faded from her cheeks, and she 
looked up through tears. In the eyes 
which looked down into hers she sud- 
denly felt sympathy with the humiliated 
hope, the disappointed yearning of her 
own life. She who had vaguely dreamed 
of conquering the world knew herself 
defeated and weak. Once she laughed 
at love, unless he came a royal ambassa- 
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dor to her, a queen. Now she felt tired, 
and there came an overpowering desire 
to cling to some one stronger than herself. 
And there he stood beside her, — simple, 
true and strong. 

“John,” she said, “ for five years I’ve 
been dying for somebody to love me.”’ 

His face lightened. He took a step 
toward her, his arms half started from 
his side. 

* Stop. You said you would never 
ask me again. Let me ask you. John— 
John — will you take — me?” 

It could have been only a little later — 
the moon travelled with incredible swift- 
ness, they both said — that they were say- 
ing good night for positively the last time. 

“ And it might have been twelve years 
ago,’’ she said. ‘Oh, what a fool I 
was !” 

“It’s good enough as it is, without any 
complaining,” said John. 





“JT have a premonition,” said Mrs. 
Remington Conway to her husband as he 
was fixing the fires for the night, “that 
John Graves will marry Hester Emerson 
after all. I had that in view when I in- 
vited them both to tea. A little tact will 
often change destiny — yes, change des- 
tiny.” 

“Sophia,” said Remington, _ setting 
down the coal-hod, “ you are an amazing 
woman.” 
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Mary Chandler Jones. 


KNOW a mountain that stands all alone, 
| King of the vassal hills which round him keep 


A waiting silence. 


Night and morning heap 


Their drifting mists of glory, zone on zone, 
About his shoulders, till the cold gray stone 


Gives back the rosy splendor. 


Tempests sweep 


In idle fury round that crownéd steep. 


O lonely monarch ! 


Solitary throne ! 


I wonder if he ever looks across 

To the far ranges in their restless climb 

Of summit after summit, longing so 

For nearer comradeship, though gained by loss 


To his own glory. 


To be strong, sublime, 


Alone, — is that the pleasure mountains know? 
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A BATTLE LAUREATE: HENRY HOWARD 
BROWNELL. 


By Richard Burton. 


z. 


7) EINE has said in his 
beautiful way that the 
lyric poet, like the 
nightingale, never grows 
old, but sings as surely 
as the spring returns. 
In a sense this is true, 
yet it is also true that the note of poetry, 
whether lyric or other, is heard with 
peculiar sympathy at the occasion of its 
birth and sounds less sweet with the pass- 
ing of the years, the incoming of other 
interests and fashions. While great liter- 
ature knows no time nor country, each 
age needs and gets its representative 
songs and stories, the new crowding out 
the old. ‘The experience of each new 
age,” says Emerson, “requires a new 
confession, and the world seems always 
waiting for its poet.” Especially is this 
so when the song is inspired by some 
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event like our Civil War. That great 
conflict begot some notable American lit- 
erature, though less than so gigantic a 
cataclysm, so legitimate and home-made 
a motif, so high-principled a cause, might 
be expected to bring forth. Yet what 
was born of it falls to-day on less respon- 
sive ears. Only the very greatest poetry 
is independent of time-values and of 
local justification. 

Hence it happens that the verse of 
a Connecticut singer, Henry Howard 
Brownell, not yet a quarter century dead, 
is seldom heard upon the mouths of 
men, albeit more genuine song in its 
kind was not written in the red years 
of 1861-65, nor perhaps did any thrill 
the popular heart more electrically at 
the moment. His slender volume of 
“War Lyrics,” in its faded cover, taken 
down from the dim shelf where it is 
gathering that dust which alike for 
books and men chokes their most re- 
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sounding deeds, greets the eye half re- 
proachfully, as if in comment on the 
changeful humors of the world. Yet is 
this he whom Dr. Holmes called “ our 
battle laureate,’ and who at this later 
day, and judged by his contribution to 
art, surely deserves a place among the 
native poets who hymned the shame, 
the pathos, the terror and the glory of 
the Great Conflict. 

Brownell was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, but moved at such an 
early age to East Hartford, the village 
lying on the eastern shore of the Con- 
necticut opposite Hartford, that he may 
be claimed fairly by the state which takes 
its name from that beautiful and legended 
New England stream. Hartford folk are 
wont to regard him as their own, like 
New Yorkers in the case of George Will- 
iam Curtis, though he, too, first saw the 
light in Providence. Brownell’s stock 
was of the best New England can show. 
His father was a much-respected physician, 
his mother, a De Wolfe of Rhode Island, 
a woman of culture and breeding, while 
the name of his uncle, Bishop Brownell, 
is honorably associated with Trinity Col- 
lege, the poet’s A/ma Mazer. After be- 
ing graduated, he taught school for a year 
in Mobile, Alabama, and then returned to 
Hartford and engaged in the study of law. 
But he belonged to that goodly company 
of men who, having the instinct for let- 
ters, are early unfaithful to the Green 
Bag,— it was a profession, which he 
never followed with much steadiness or 
zest. Delicate of health, possessed of 
means enough to make him independent 
of the res angusta domi, his life became 
chiefly one of quiet study and leisurely 
travel. The verse he wrote prior to the 
war is a reflex of such tastes and environ- 
ment. But with the firing on Fort 
Sumter came an electric change in his 
life and hence in his song. The poem 
“ General Orders,” a rhymed version of 
Farragut’s orders to the fleet, drew the 
Admiral’s attention, and put him in corre- 
spondence with the writer. Mr. Brownell 
confessing he should like to witness a sea 
engagement, Farragut appointed him act- 
ing ensign on his own ship, the Harford, 
and made him his private secretary. The 
bard of battle was thus placed in an ex- 


ceptional position for the truthful limning 
of what he beheld. Here was a “ sea- 
change”’ indeed,— from the scholarly, 
almost recluse life in the suburban ham- 
let to the awful scenic tragedy of naval 
warfare. 

He was in several of the notable later 
encounters which made Farragut’s a name 
to conjure with,— among others, that 
Bay Fight which evoked one of his most 
ringing and unforgetable fulminations. 
Half a score of his finest things were 
written on and dated from the Haréford, 
giving one a sharp sense of their reality 
and urgence. Here was no student’s 
echo of the strife, but the clash and flash 
of war itself, writ red in blood and boom- 
ing with big guns and the cry of victor 
or vanquished ; while as a setting to the 
stern picture, nay, interfused with the 
human action, is the swash and swell of 
the mighty and many-mooded ocean, her 
whims respondent to the alternate calm 
and plangent stress of civil strife. 

Beholding Brownell at this juncture, 
one thinks of Béranger, now in prison, 
now on the Paris streets hobnobbing with 
the republican leaders while his fiery 
songs stir up the insurgent mob; or of 
Korner pouring out “Vazer, Ich rufe 
dich” and those other lyrics which are 
watchwords to the German heart, as he 
died upon a battle-field of the War of 
Liberation. The song work of such men 
offers startling, beautiful witness to the 
close comradeship of life and literature. 
As Dr. Holmes has it, the poems so writ- 
ten “are to drawing-room battle poems 
as the torn flags of our victorious fleets 
to the stately ensigns that dressed those 
fleets while in harbor.” 

After the peace was won the war-knit 
friendship between the Admiral and 
Brownell led to the latter’s being re- 
commissioned and as a member of the 
staff accompanying the great naval officer 
on his European trip. He met in this 
way the dignitaries of the earth and had 
experiences which, with some men, would 
have found artistic expression in poetry 
or other literary form. Not so with this 
singer. His was the uncompromising 
love of liberty, the shy New England 
aloofness, and he carried his convictions 
with him, refusing on one occasion, it is 
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said, an introduction to Louis Napoleon 
and the Sultan of Turkey. His chief 
inspiration, the real cause for singing, 
was over ; and on his return to his native 
shores he was for the few remaining 
years mostly silent, one or two poems 
of occasion, notably that at the reunion 
of the Army and Navy at Newport in 
1871, when he eulogized Farragut in 
commemorative verse, being the excep- 
tion. His life thereafter was one of 
dignified, scholarly retirement; he was 
a much-respected, unobtrusive figure, a 
persona grata in Hartford’s social circles 
whensoever he saw fit to cross the river 
and mingle among his friends and kins- 
men. A confirmed bachelor, he resided 
with his mother at the family home. In 
1871 cancer of the cheek developed, and 
after more than a year of intense suffer- 
ing, borne as befitted one whose coolness 
under fire had been commented upon by 
his fellows aboard the Harford, the final 
release came, and in his fifty-third year 
Henry Howard Brownell had fought his 
last fight. He lies in the East Hartford 
cemetery, and has the Connecticut in 
sight, in times of freshet almost within 
hearing. The Admiral could not be at 
his funeral, having preceded him; but 
Mrs. Farragut and her son were there, and 
their flowers sweetened the place and the 
ceremony. The Brownell homestead, by 
one of those unpicturesque lapses of fate, 
is at present the hotel of the village. 

Among the portraits of worthies which 
adorn the walls of the editorial rooms of 
the Hartford Courant is a half-length of 
Brownell in uniform, an excellent like- 
ness, herewith reproduced. It presents 
the poet in middle age, —a refined strong, 
grave face, bearded to the lips, with fine 
brow and a head whose thinning hair 
brings out the clearer the marked de- 
velopment in the region of the perceptive 
faculties. Brownell was of middle stature 
and spare habit, well built and of a 
dignified, graceful carriage; the whole 
personal impression of him was, by all 
accounts, one of quiet power, of cour- 
teous, self-respecting manhood. Uncon- 
ventional, even careless in his dress, 
shunning public occasions, he was not a 
showy man, but was of the sort who stand 
well the test of close acquaintance. 
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In spite of his retired and simple life 
after the war, I find myself thinking of 
him first of allas a naval officer, a chanter 
of battles. In the picture gallery of the 
Wadsworth Athenzeum at Hartford there 
hangs a large and spirited canvas by 
William H. Overend, the English artist, 
depicting the engagement at Mobile 
between the Haréford and the Zennessee. 
On the hurricane deck are grouped the 
officers of the former ship, all of them 
good portraits. Farragut, an heroic fig- 
ure, is in the rigging hard by, and near 
him stands Brownell, leaning eagerly for- 
ward as he watches the fight, and fully 
exposed to the storm of shot and shell, 
holding in one hand a piece of paper — 
perhaps the notes for “The Bay Fight,” 
some stanzas of which were actually writ- 
ten on the spot. It is in such a setting 
that this man is fitliest remembered. 


II. 
Brownell’s verse in the main originated 
as “‘ newspaper poetry,” — a fact suggest- 


ing the remark that not a little American 
literature has had a like democratic 
birth. In the columns of the Hartford 
Courant and other Connecticut sheets 
appeared some of his most brilliant 
work. It was gathered into books, too ; 
for Brownell published in all four volumes 
of verse in the course of the twenty years 
between 1847 and 1866 ; but his distinc- 
tive work, that upon which his fame must 
rest, is to be found in the “ War Lyrics,” 
which appeared one year after the close 
of the Rebellion. This contains the best 
of his earlier verse and that inspired 
directly by the events of the war, — the 
lyrics and ode-like narratives written 
hot from the heart, currente calamo, 
amidst the scenes they picture. Their 
very lack of polish, their artistic imper- 
fections, testify not more to this genesis 
than does their potency of inspiration. 
The previous volumes, while denoting the 
culture of their maker, his graceful gift of 
rhyme and measure and his literary 
tastes, cannot be called markedly individ- 
ual. Had Brownell done no more he 
would have furnished some pleasant 
enough reading for a day less critical 
than our own, but made small claim upon 
one who seeks to estimate American 
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poetry of permanent interest. One feels 


_in his ante-bellum song the influence of 


Bryant and Poe, of Whittier and Long- 
fellow, and finds little else ; his writing is 
imitative in manner and slight in sub- 
stance. But in the “ War Lyrics” (a 
few pieces from which were to be found 
in the “Lyrics of a Day,” dating two 
years before) are some twenty poems 
which may be characterized as carmina 
bellorum, veritable children of the war, 
presenting this singer’s authentic contribu- 
tion to his art and to his country. The 
balance of this final book, although con- 
taining several striking and artistic things, 
can be overlooked in the far greater sig- 
nificance and worth of the work born of 
a deeper impulse. The characteristics 
that mark the finest of it—-such poems 
as “The Bay Fight,” “Annus Memora- 
bilis,” “ Down,”’ and “ The Battle Sum- 
mers’’ —are vivid descriptions, — a felici- 
tous diction often rising to genuine 
beauty, even grandeur, and the born 
balladist’s breathless rush of incident. 

In fact, to call Brownell a lyric poet 
without qualification is misleading. He 
was above all else a writer of ballads, 
who believed in his theme, had a story to 
tell, and sang because emotionally vi- 
brant. The ethical quality is strong, and 
the poetry is frankly, bitterly partisan: he 
saw no good in the foe, and such epi- 
thets as “the black flag” and “ traitor 
sword ”’ are hurled like hammers of Thor 
at his devoted head. Yet he has a true 
soldier’s sense of bravery even in an evil 
cause. 

“ The sheen of its ill renown, 
All tarnished with guilt and shame, 


No poet indeed may crown, 
No lay may laurel a name,” 


he sings, but adds : — 


“Yet never for thee, fair song, 
The fallen brave to condemn; 
They died for a mighty wrong, 
But their Demon died with them.” 


One hardly looks for the judicial tone, 
eminently proper to the historian now, 
in a man making poems on the flag-ship 
before the blood of the beloved has been 
washed from the decks. Brownell’s bias 
(to give it the word cool analysis suggests 
to-day) helped rather than harmed the 
quality of his verse. Poetry is of the 


heart, not the head, and the singer, like 
the reformer, must see but the side he 
champions and hymns. 

There is in Brownell’s work, again, a 
keen sense of the rough-and-ready ca- 
maraderie of the bivouac and the fore- 
castle, showing at times in a grim humor, 
buc oftener (since he was so dead in 
earnest) in the realistic, homely phrase, 
the strong Saxon speech of him, the un- 
conventional rhymes and irregular stanzas, 
the drastic touches which a nicer, more 
self-conscious muse had not allowed her- 
self. Here Brownell becomes unliterary 
in that he is direct, careless and natural, 
not reflective. This is not to gainsay 
that his poetry would have gained by 
condensation. It is diffuse not seldom, 
just as Whittier’s is; the critic can put 
finger on stanzas much below the poet’s 
standard, and occasionally quite unworthy 
of him. Yet it may be that the impres- 
sion of vital reality would have suffered 
had excision and trimming taken place. 

There are near to ninety stanzas in 
“The Bay Fight,” and the idea of unity 
and force would have been better con- 
served doubtless were the song-story 
briefer; as in the physical world, heat 
and light must have followed compres- 
sion. On the other hand, in reading 
that production, the thought is so organi- 
cally related and the feeling so cumula- 
tively strong and unintermittent, that it is 
puzzling to say just where pruning were 
well. 

We may look in detail at “The Bay 
Fight ’”’ as one of the poet’s representative 
longer pieces: it opens the volume, and 
is deemed his most popular poem. Its 
theme is Farragut’s attack on the forts at 
Mobile harbor on August 5, 1864. The 
first stanza isa fine one : — 


“ Three days through sapphire seas we sailed; 
The steady Trade blew strong and free, 
The Northern Light his banners paled, 
The Ocean Stream our channels wet. 
We rounded low Canaveral’s lee 
And passed the isles of emerald set 
In Blue Bahama’s turquoise sea,’’ 


—the dominant s alliteration furnishing 
just the right tone-color for the scene. 
Then follow ten stanzas in simpler four- 
line ballad measure, telling with much 
picturesqueness of phrase and heighten- 
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ing of interest of the suspense before 
the hidden batteries opened on the ships. 
But the moment came, — 


“ A weary time, — but to the strong 
The day at last, as ever, came; 
And the volcano, laid so long, 
Leaped forth in thunder and in flame.” 


Then with startling suddenness, to 
mark the change in situation, language, 
metre, everything is transformed : — 


“¢ Man your starboard battery,’ 
Kimberly shouted. 
The ship, with hearts of oak, 
Was going, mid roar and smoke, 
On to victory! 
None of us doubted, 
No, not our dying — 
Farragut’s flag was flying! ” 


And for many strophes the whole ex- . 


pression and movement is terse, rapid, in- 
tense, the lilt being so cunningly made 
up of mingled trochees and dactyls as to 
convey an idea of the rush and drama of 
the action. The poet apostrophizes the 
ships as personalities; you feel he loves 
them as live things a-quiver with the 
conflict : — 
“ Sixty flags and three 
As we floated up the bay; 
Every peak and mast-head flew 


The brave Red, White and Blue: 
We were eighteen ships that day.” 


As he hears the shock of the rebel 
guns, the lust of fight gets into his blood, 
and this stirring stanza is thrown off by 
way of retaliation : — 


“ Ah, how poor the prate 
Of statute and state 
We once held with these fellows. 
Here on the flood’s pale green 
Hark how he bellows, 
Each bluff old sea-Lawyer! 
Talk to them, Dahlgren, 
Parrot and Sawyer!” 


Down went Craven and his ships in the 
drawing of a breath. 


“Then, in that deadly track, 
A little the ships held back, 
Closing upon their stations. 
There are minutes that fix the fate 
Of battles and of nations 
(Christening the generations), 
When valor were all too late 
If a moment’s doubt were harbored. 
From the main-top bold and brief 
Came the word of our grand old Chief, 
*Go on!’ — ’twas all he said, 
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Our helm was put to starboard, 
And the Hartford passed ahead.” 


Through a hell of fire they pushed on ; 
but the enemy’s shell made havoc. 
“ But, ah, the pluck of the crew! 


Had you stood on that deck of ours, 
You had seen what men may do.” 


Even the regiments on shore forgot to 
fire as they looked on at the awful spec- 
tacle. Describing the carnage, he gives 
an example of his grim realism : — 


“ Dreadful gobbet and shred, 
That a minute ago were men,” 


—which recalls to me a terrible touch of 
Kipling’s in “The Light that Failed,” 
where the slain on that Soudan battle- 
field are pictured, and the narrator says 
he had never “seen men in bulk gone 
back to their beginnings before.” But 
bravery matched destruction. 


“ And ever, with steady con, 
The ships forged slowly by, 
And ever the crew fought on, 
And their cheers rang loud and high. 


“ Grand was the sight to see 
How by their guns they stood, 
Right in front of our dead, 
Fighting square abreast, — 
Each brawny arm and chest 
All spotted with black and red, 
Chrism of fire and blood! 
“Fear? A forgotten form! 
Death? A dream of the eyes! 
We were atoms in God’s great storm 
That roared through the angry skies.” 


And now the enemy turned and fled 
and then, — 


“So up the Bay we ran, 
The flag to port and ahead; 
And a pitying rain began 
To wash the lips of our dead ”’ 


—this last image as impressive as any- 
thing in “The Ancient Mariner.” 

But now, again, the deadly ram steamed 
up the harbor, and the day is yet to win. 
Farragut gave orders to tun him down. 


“ We stood on the deck together, 
Men that had looked on death 
In battle and stormy weather, 
Yet a little we held our breath, 
When, with the hush of death, 
The great ships drew together ” 





a superlatively splendid strophe, stat- 
ing with all the force of indirection the 
fearsomeness of the collision. Then with 
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impetuous verve we hear of the mistake 
whereby the Union vessels, the Hartford 
and ZLackawana, collided, and — 
“ The old ship is gone —ah, no, 
But cut to the water’s edge.” 
Gradually, however, the ram is ringed 
in by the northern fleet and plied with 
shot and shell, until — 


** Down went the traitor Blue, 
And up went the captive White,” 


and these noble, pathetic lines follow : — 


“Up went the White! Ah then 
The hurrahs that once and again 
Rang from three thousand men 

All flushed and savage with fight! 
Our dead lay cold and stark, 
But our dying, down in the dark, 
Answered as best they might, 
Lifting their poor lost arms, 
And cheering for God and Right.” 


But the poet consoles his grief over 
the slain by a consideration of what the 
victory means : — 


“One daring leap in the dark, 
Three mortal hours, at the most — 
And hell lies stiff and stark 
On a hundred leagues of coast.” 


Then come some beautiful stanzas, a 
dirge for the dead Craven, reminiscent of 
Tennyson a little in spirit and rhythm ; 
and the poem closes in a quieter lyric vein 
prophetic of the time of peace after the 
necessary strife, and surcharged with per- 
sonal devotion to the cause : — 

“To-day the Dahlgren and the drum 

Are dread Apostles of his Name; 
His Kingdom here can only come 
By chrism of blood and flame. 


“ Be strong: already slants the gold 
Athwart these wild and stormy skies; 
From out this blackened waste, behold, 
What happy homes shall rise ! 


* * * * * * * 
“ Nor shalt thou want one willing breath, 
Though, ever smiling round the brave, 
The blue sea bear us on to death, 
The green were one wide grave.” 


It is quite impossible to read this pro- 
duction without a quickened pulse ; it is 
one of the most honest and inevitable 
utterances ever put into ballad form or 
ode-like measures. It is a picture, an 
action, and the experience of a soul, all 
in one; and almost all of it is poetry of 
a rare, difficult and inspirational kind, 


Taking it for all in all, — sustained 
power, freedom yet artistic beauty of 
form, glow of feeling, imaginative uplift 
and frequent inspiration of word, phrase 
and passage, —‘“ The Bay Fight” is 
Brownell’s most representative and mem- 
orable piece of work, an epic performance. 

But he did much else in different 
keys, though all rounding out the one 
Song of the Flag. There is “Annus 
Memorabilis,” brief clarion call to arms, 
when Congress in 1860-61 hesitated to 
take the step, and the poet declares : — 


“Tis coming, with the boom of Khamsin or 
Simoom,” 


and with figures and in a spirit of Mil- 
tonic austerity and grandeur foretold the 
downfall of the “ Serpent and _ his crew.” 
This is a lyric which, when Senator Haw- 
ley read it in his Hartford editorial office, 
brought him to his feet in a trice, all afire 
with its power and passion, — Brownell 
as a poet being to him at the time an 
unknown quantity. There too is “The 
Battle Summers ”’ (dated 1863), a perfect 
lyric, pensively reflective, quiet, noble in 
its musing upon the past and future, a 
dream 
“Of many a waning battle day 
O’er many a field of loss or fame; 
How Shiloh’s eve to ashes turned, 
And how Manassas’ sunset burned 
Incarnadine of blood and flame.” 

In the same vein, a lovely example of 
his more introspective mood, “A War 
Study” is short enough to give in its 
entirety : — 

“ Methinks all idly and too well 
We love this Nature — little care 


(Whate’er her children brave and bear) 
Were hers, though any grief befell. 


“* With gayer sunshine still she seeks 
To gild our trouble, so ’twould seem; 
Through all this long tremendous dream 
A tear hath never wet her cheeks. 


“ And such a scene I call to mind: 
The third day’s thunder (fort and fleet 
And the great guns beneath our feet) 
Was dying, and a warm gulf wind 


“Made monotone mid stays and shrouds. 
O’er books and men in quiet chat 
With the Great Admiral I sat, 

Watching the lovely cannon-clouds. 


“ For still, from mortar and from gun 
Or short-fused shell that burst aloft, 
Outsprung a rose-wreath, bright and soft, 
Tinged with the redly setting sun, 
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“‘ And I their beauty praised, but he, 
The grand old Senior, strong and mild, 
Of head a sage, in heart a child, 
Sighed for the wreck that still must be.” 


“ Down ” is a thrilling, lurid thing, and 
“Suspiria Ensis”’ is virile, fairly leonine 
in some of its strophes. ‘“Sumter’’ is 
again a trumpet blast, with all the e/an 
of a cavalry charge in it : — 

“ Sight o’er the trunnion, 
Send home the rammer, 
Linstock and hammer! 


Speak for the Union 
Tones that won’t stammer! 


“ Men of Columbia, 

Leal hearts from Annan, 
Brave lads of Shannon! 
Weare all one to-day, — 

On with the cannon! ” 


For personal characterization, the long 
poem, “Abraham Lincoln,” which ap- 
peared originally in the Awantic, and 
which in some of its lines and its felicity 
of limning the “first American” is of 
the same stock as Lowell’s peerless ode, 
once read will not be forgotten. Length 
for length, it is fittest mate to “The Bay 
Fight.” My illustrative quotations may 
be brought to a close with a few borrow- 
ings from it and a brief comment upon 
its contents. It begins with a description 
of the peace and beauty of Nature, who, 
after her manner, has covered up and 
smoothed over the unsightly signs of 
war :— 

“ The roar and ravage were vain; 
And Nature, that never yields, 
Is busy with sun and rain 
At her old sweet work again 
On the lonely battle-fields. 


* How the tall white daisies grow, 
Where the grim artillery rolled! 
Was it only a moon ago? 
It seems a century old.” 


But the sad human minor strain creeps 
in: — 
“ And the bee hums in the clover, 
As the pleasant June comes on; 
Ay, the wars are all over, — 
But our good Father is gone. 
* * * * * * * 
“There was thunder of mine and gun, 
Cheering by mast and tent, 
When, his dread work all done 
And his high fame full-won, 
Died the Good President.” 


Then comes a succession of burning 
stanzas in which the inexplicable dastard 
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deed and the doer are scored without 
mercy ; and then follows one of the finest 
selections in the whole hundred and odd 
strophes,—that in which Lincoln is 
characterized — 
“ Kindly Spirit!) Ah, when did treason 
Bid such a generous nature cease, 
Mild by temper and strong by reason, 
But ever leaning to love and peace? 
* * * * * * ~ 
“¢ How much he cared for the State, 
How little for praise or pelf! 
A man too simply great 
To scheme for his proper self. 
« But in mirth that strong head rested 
From its strife with the false and violent — 
A jester! So Henry jested ; 
So jested William the Silent.” 


But he is well mourned, says the poet ; 
since the world began, he declares in no- 
ble hyperbole, none “ ever was mourned 
like thee.” 


“ Dost thou feel it, O noble Heart 
(So grieved and so wronged below), 
From the rest wherein thou art? 
Do they see it, those patient eyes? 
Is there heed in the happy skies 
For tokens of world-wide woe?” 


This land and other lands join, he 
goes on, in the lamentation, and stately 
are the signs and tokens thereof; but 
there is homely grief, thus pathetically 
set forth : — 

* Nor alone the State’s Eclipse; 

But how tears in hard eyes gather, 
And on rough and bearded lips 
Of the regiments and the ships: 
‘Oh, our dear Father!’ 
“ And methinks of all the million 
That looked on the dark dead face 
’Neath its sable-plumed pavilion, 
The crone of a humbler race 
Is saddest of all to think on, 
And the old swart lips that said, 
Sobbing, ‘ Abraham Lincoln! 
Oh, he is dead, he is dead!’” 


The technician of verse will not fail to 
notice here the daring use of a feminine 
double rhyme, dedicate traditionally to 
the comic mood, in a passage of tender- 
est solemnity. 

Next ‘comes a fine, broadly sketched 
picture of a review of the home-coming 
soldiers : — 

“ And all day, mile on mile, 
With cheer and waving and smile, 


The war-worn legions defile 
Where the nation’s noblest stand.” 
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For a few stanzas the tone is exultant ; 
then the minor thought once more : — 


“ And our boys had fondly thought 
To-day, in marching by, 
From the ground so dearly bought 
And the field so bravely fought, 
To have met their Father’s eye. 


“ But they may not see him in place, 
Nor their ranks be seen of him; 
We look for the well-known face, 
And the splendor is strangely dim.” 


But, after all, chants the singer, he is 
in a better country with his comrades 
around him. 


“ For the pleasant season found him 
Guarded by faithful hands 
In the fairest of summer lands; 
With his own brave staff around him 
There our President stands. 


“There they are all by his side, 
The noble hearts and true 
That did all men might do, 
Then slept, with their swords, and died.” 


Some twenty following stanzas name 
and describe Lincoln’s even-Christians— 
Winthrop, Porter, Jackson, John Brown 
and the rest— with him on the thither 
bank of the stream. And not the leaders 
alone, but the led, the nameless heroes 
of the rank. 


“ And lo! from a thousand fields, 
From all the old battle-haunts, 
A greater Army than Sherman wields, 
A grander Review than Grant’s! 


“ Gathered home from the grave, 
Risen from sun and rain, 
Rescued from wind and wave 
Out of the stormy main, 

The legions of our brave 
Are all in their lines again! ” 


In the course of the succeeding stanzas 
he rises to these superb lines : — 


“ But the old wounds all are healed, 
And the dungeoned limbs are free, 
The Blue Frocks rise from the field, 

The Blue Jackets out of the sea. 


“ They’ve ’scaped from the torture-den, 
They’ve broken the bloody sod, 
They’ve all come to life again, 
The third of a million men 
That died for thee and for God! ” 


The poem ends grandly with the final 
touches to this apocalyptical vision of the 
spirit review : — 

“ The colors ripple o’erhead, 
The drums roll up to the sky, 
And with martial time and tread 
The regiments all pass by, 


The ranks of our faithful dead 
Meeting their President’s eye. 
“ With a soldier’s quiet pride 
They smile o’er the perished pain, 
For their anguish was not in vain — 
For thee, O Father, we died! 
And we did not die in vain. 


“ March on your last brave mile! 

Salute him, Star and Lace, 

Form round him, rank and file, 
And look on the kind, rough face. 

But the quaint and homely smile 
Has a glory and a grace 

It never had known erewhile, 
Never, in time and space. 


“Close round him, hearts of pride! 
Press near him, side by side. 
Our Father is not alone! 
For the Holy Right ye died, 
And Christ, the Crucified, 
Waits to welcome his own.” 


III. 


In the bead-roll of the makers of liter- 
ature whom by birth or adoption the 
State of Connecticut may claim as her 
own, Henry Howard Brownell should 
have a sure and honored place. The list 
is neither short nor insignificant; Mrs. 
Sigourney, Percival and Halleck in the 
earlier century, Stedman, Warner, Clem- 
ens, Bushnell and Mrs. Stowe in later 
days, are a few of the names that spring 
to the mind. But in all the divisions of 
letters naught is rarer than the true poet ; 
and such an one is to be recognized in 
Brownell, recognized not only by the 
partial eye of local pride, but also by 
the colder scrutiny of critical opinion at 
a time when the first magnetism of the 
singer’s theme begins to lose its magic. 
His was not impeccable verse; lines 
that limp and figures that fail are by 
no means absent from his writing. But 
he had a great subject, it took hold on 
him, and he was consecrate to it: his 
were thought, elevation, invention, imagi- 
nation, and an almost unique opportunity 
for realism, in the right meaning of that 
poor, distorted word. And withal, he 
was a truth-loving, high-minded, fearless 
gentleman. As a result, he has left a 
slender sheath of lyrics which so faithfully 
transcribe certain aspects of the Civil 
War and are so vital with its atmosphere 
and feeling that it is hard to see how 
they will miss of a lodgment in the native 
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anthology. Certainly no one else has so 
well performed just this service. There 
rings through his song that love of 
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country which makes the Horatian “ Dudce 
et decorum est pro patria mori” one of 
the hackneyed lines of Latin poetry. In 
his most largely conceived pieces 
one associates him instinctively (at 
least in spirit and quality) with 
the very few native singers — 
Emerson, Lowell, Whitman, Lanier 
—who have chanted national is- 
sues with elevation and adequate 
voice. 
Mr. Stedman, who calls Brownell 
“that brave free singer,” points 
out with his customary keen per- 
ception the “ half-likeness”’ of the 
poet to Ticknor, “sounding the 
war-cry of the South.”’ They are, 
din sooth, kinsmen ; each was born 
a poet; each saw his cause to be 
holy ; and each grew impassioned 
and impressive with the burden of 
his utterance. And we, a genera- 
tion later (since there is no sec- 
ticnalism in genius), can love the 
song and the spirit of them both, 
burying their difference of belief 
under the tranquilizing years, while 
we drop upon their far-separated 
graves the memorial flowers of a 
united patriotism. 





THE WIVES OF 


THE FISHERS. 


By Frank H. Sweet. 


And spread their canvas wide, 


To boats of the fishers meet the wind 


And with bows low set and taffrails wet 
Skim onward side by side ; 
The wives of the fishers watch from shore, 
And though the sky be blue, 
They breathe a prayer into the air 
As the boats go from view. 


The wives of the fishers wait on shore 
With faces full of fright, 

And the waves roll in with deafening din 
Through the tempestuous night ; 

The boats of the fishers come at dawn, 
Cast up by a scornful sea ; 

But the fishermen come not again, 
Though the wives watch ceaselessly. 



































THE HARBOR 


AND MARBLEHEAD NECK, 


OLD MARBLEHEAD. 


By John White Chadwick. 





=m GIVE a title 
to this paper 
> that is often 
) found upon 

the lips of 
| men and 
women born 
as I was in the 
ancient town 
of which I 
write. It is 
expressive of 
the tenderness 
which it in- 
spires in those 
who have al- 
ways clung to 
her maternal 
breast, or have 
yearned for it 
They bless their stars that 
Its nat- 











from afar. 
they were born in such a town. 
ural beauty, its original quaintness, of 
which much survives, its traditions of 


sterling manhood and heroic indepen- 

dence, —all these things are so many 

hooks of steel that grapple to it the af- 

fections of its people. But the title of 

my paper suggests not only a sentiment 

which all decent Marbleheaders cherish 
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for “the rock from which they were 
hewn,”’ but also the limits within which 
I am determined to confine these diva- 
gations. Let those who choose to do so 
write of what the town has come to be in 
these last years. They will have plenty of 
material, — the smart new houses every- 
where, the transformation of the Neck, 
the steam fire-engines, the electric lights, 
the trolley, and all that; yes, and those 
great white-winged creatures that come 
sailing in to comfort the harbor for its 
loneliness and to make the summer even- 
ings beautiful with their “feast of lights.” 
And then there are the great shoe man- 
ufactories which have twice gone up in 
smoke and flame, and now, instead of 
being aggregated as formerly about the 
railway station, are scattered far and wide, 
encroaching on the pastures which in the 
consulship of Plancus the boys and cows 
held in exclusive fee. 

The trip from Boston to Marblehead 
is never pleasanter than in the late after- 
noon of a hot summer’s day, so invigorat- 
ing and so cool is the breath of the salt 
marshes and the sea beyond their scope. 
There are the great hay-cocks which the 
artists love, and the winding creeks that 
turn from blue to gold and crimson as the 
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sun goes down behind the Saugus hills. 
Time was when our imaginary traveller 
went to Salem, — perhaps in June, when 
to right and left the pastures are “one 
laugh of color and embellishment ” with 
Dyer’s weed, —and then took the Marble- 
head Branch, skirting the head of Salem 
harbor and “ The Pines,” a sacred grove 
whose needles whisper of such things as 
rix@, pax et oscula; for here the young 
people of the town were wont to hold 
their joyous festivals. Now there is a 
branch diverging at Swampscott, at first 
cutting through rocky hills, thick-grown 
with various tangle which should forever 
stay unspoiled, and then coming out into 
the open a few rods from the sea. Be- 
tween it and the sea the summer cottages 
are getting numerous, where twenty years 
ago five or six farms divided the rich acres 
fertilized by the kelp and _ rock-weed 
heaped by the autumn gales along the 
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shore. Before the bequest of John Har- 
vard, these acres had been selected as the 
site of a college by the General Court, 
and it isa great pity that the idea was 
not carried out. Our great seat of learn- 
ing would have been much more “ beau- 
tiful for situation” in that case than it is 
now on Cambridge’s alluvial plain. 

Devereux is the last of several stations 
between Swampscott and Marblehead. It 
gets its name from the Devereux farm, 
one of the oldest holdings in the town, 
where stood, and stands in melancholy 
degradation, the farmhouse in which 
Longfellow was staying when he wrote his 
lovely poem “ The Fire of Driftwood,” 
a bit of silver music with a golden end- 
ing : — 
“QO flames that glowed! O hearts that yearned! 

They were indeed too much akin, 

The driftwood fire without that burned, 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within.” 


It is at Devereux that passengers for the 
Neck leave the train. “ The Neck” does 
not mean the narrow isthmus at the 
harbor’s head, but the peninsula which 
that connects with the mainland. ‘Time 
was when “the Neck” meant those 
parts which afterward were called “ The 
Farms,” at the base of the town peninsula, 
and what is now called “ the Neck” was 
called “ Great Neck.” 

“In my days of childhood, in my 
joyful school-days,” this was nearly 
all one farm, except for the small 
government reservation for the light- 
house at its extremity; and any one 
timely wise could have purchased it for as 
many thousand dollars as it has brought 
hundreds of thousands since. It was the 
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kingdom of Ephraim, a man of force and 
stature, whose endeavors to compel the 
town to build a good road across the 
isthmus to his farm made the town meet- 
ing lively off and on for many years. 
Fertile in resources, he gave the local 
economizers a great deal of trouble. 
Now, for some years, his farm has been 
for sale in lots to suit the purchasers ; and 
it is no wonder they have come, so beau- 
tiful are the beaches and the cliffs, so mag- 
nificent the ocean’s wide expanse, — 


“ Eastward as far as the eye can see, 


Eastward, eastward, endlessly, 
The sparkle and tremor of purple sea.” 
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and pleasant are some of the new cottages 
nested high among the rocks; but to 
have known and loved the beauty of the 
olden time is to be absolutely unrecon- 
ciled to the new 7ég?me, save from the 
freeholder’s or the tax-collector’s point 
of view. Even Great Head (called also 
Castle Rock), a splendid jutting mass of 
rocks upon the ocean side, is not the 
place to grow Byronic with the ocean that 
it used to be when one could have it 
to himself or solus cum sold, hour after 
happy hour. Further north there was a 
famous picnic and chowder-party ground, 
and the shore between that and Castle 
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Looking townward, too, across the har- 
bor from the piazza of the Eastern Yacht 
Club house, or from any coign of van- 
tage, the view is very picturesque, culmi- 
nating in the tower of Abbot Hall. Many 
an etcher and painter has economized 
the beauty of the scene and transfigured 
the dominance of the modern building 
into that of some august and venerable 
church by the magic of his facile art. 
A large hotel upon the Neck preserves 
the name of Nanepashemet, the great 
Indian sagamore of the whole region 
round about when the first English set- 
tlements began. In 1684 the widow of 
his son Winnepeeken formally deeded the 
Marblehead lands to the settlers on terms 
mutually satisfactory. Very picturesque 


Rock was very rough, with stunted cedars 
twisting their roots among the rocks. Ah 
me! how good the resinous odor of those 
trees, and what invitation their seclusions 
were to those who had already learned 
that life is short and would improve its 
fleeting hours! Just off the Neck, at one 
extremity, is Tinker’s Island, and through 
the channel between it and the shore I 
have seen vessels of good size sailing even 
at low tide. But my grandfather once 
beguiled me with a marvellous tale of 
his crossing the channel on horseback in 
his early prime. At the other extremity 
Marblehead Rock is separated from the 
Neck by a much narrower and deeper 
channel. For a long time its beacon was a 
pulpit from some Boston church, and it 
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has seemed to me a 
kind of poetic justice 
that this “ cave of the 
winds ” should be sub- 
jected to the Atlantic’s 
awful roar. Ships of 
the deepest hold can 
sail in to Marblehead, 
Salem and Beverly 
through the main chan- 
nel, which is between 
Marblehead Rock and 
Cat Island ; but an an- 
cient mariner tells me 
he has seen it breaking 
from the bottom all the 
way across, and through 








text “There go the 
ships” has been as- 
cribed to this incident ; 
but it belongs to the 
raising of the embargo. 

Why Cat Island was 
so called I do not 
know, unless it was 
that a smaller one close 
by suggested a kitten ; 
but the smaller one 
was called Cat Island 
Rock, and I believe 
retains its name, while 
yes ae the larger one became 
OLD POWDER-HOUSE. ~ Lowell Island when 
some Lowell people 


the foamy crest went driving home ina bought it and disfigured it with a big 


most dangerous fashion. 


hotel, which never prospered much, per- 


Of all the ships that have come through haps because of the contracted range. 
this channel the most famous is the Com- It has lately been appropriated to the 


uses of some Children’s Fresh 
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Air Society ; and where they 
could get fresher I cannot 
imagine. Long, long ago a 
small-pox hospital was built 
on the island, and one of the 
stories that pleased my boy- 
hood most was the story of 
its destruction by a company 
of regulators variously dis- 
guised. Some progenitor or 
distant relative of mine was 
deep in the affair; and when 
my grandmother came to this 
part of the story her voice 
always sank lower as if the 
danger of detection were not 


stitution. Chased for three days by the wholly past. 

British frigates Zenedos and Endymion, Gerry’s Island and Brown’s are close 
she appeared off Marblehead on Sunday, up against the shore at the back of Fort 
April 3, 1814. Volunteers among her _ Sewall. A pebbly bar connecting Gerry’s 


crew being called for to take 
her in, a score were ready, 
each to the manner born, and 
one Samuel Green had the 
great honor. The people of 
the town crowded to the head- 
lands and their housetops and 
the steeples to see so brave 
a sight. The guns of Fort 
Sewall, or their ignorance of 
the channel, kept the British 
men-of-war at bay. Dr. Will- 
iam Bentley’s sermon on the 
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Island with the shore has been moved 
its entire width by the action of the 
sea within my recollection. One of 
the early ministers had this island for 
his glebe, and I suppose wrote his 
sermons at high tide when he was tol- 
erably safe from intrusion. The whirli- 
gig of time brings its revenges, and 
now, where the Puritan clergyman 
forged terrible maledictions for the 
Scarlet Woman, there is a comfortable 
establishment belonging to a priest 
who ministers at her altars. 

A co-operative enterprise in which I 
engaged about 1850 for the propagation 
of rabbits on Brown’s Island was so 
successful that nothing I have read about 
the multiplication of these creatures in 
California and Australia has caused me 
the least surprise. Gerry’s island was so 
named for Elbridge Gerry. The house 
in which he was born in 1744 is still in 
good preservation on Washington Street, 
the main street of the town, near the Old 
North Meeting-House. If I was not 
brought up at the feet of Elbridge Gerry, 
I was brought up at the foot of his gar- 
den, which is perhaps the next thing to 
it. It terminated in a head-way and 
fence impossible to 
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loyal town in the colony than Marblehead. 
When Sir William Pepperrell of Kittery 
would undertake the siege of Louisburg in 
1745, the urgency that forced the General 
Court to come to his support was largely 
generated here, and here the fleet re- 
cruited many of the sailors and soldiers 
needed for the doubtful enterprise, which 
was destined to be crowned with memo- 
rable success. The Powder-House, still 
standing on the Ferry Road, is sacred to 
the memory of the French and Indian 
War. It was built in 1755, with a view 





climb, and beyond 
them were for me 
all the infinities and 
immensities. Some 
difference of opinion 
in a matter of fish 
or firewood or both 
had clouded Gerry’s 
great reputation in 
my grandmother’s 
estimation, who was 
moreover inoculated 
with the Federalist 
tradition. 

Few that were ac- 
tive in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle were 
still lingering on the stage when I began 
to toddle over it; but I had the personal 
recollections of two generations well 
acquainted with many Revolutionary 
worthies to draw upon at will. It was a 
brave and generous part that the old town 
played in the Revolutionary struggle. 
Before that began, there had been no more 
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to storing ammunition against a possible 
invasion, which did not materialize, 
though the town suffered much in the 
properties and persons of its fishermen 
upon the banks and its merchantmen on 
the high seas. With all the more relish, 
therefore, it was in at the death in 1759, 
having a goodly representation on board 
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the Pembroke and the Sguirre/ at the 
siege of Quebec. 

The unwillingness to hold the king re- 
sponsible for the abuses which led up to 
the war for independence was nowhere 
more strongly developed than in Marble- 
head ; but the town could not resist the 
logic of events. Elbridge Gerry was the 
first to formulate the new conviction in 
town meeting, and, though at first shock- 
ing to his townsmen, it soon found lodg- 
ment in the popular heart and in the 
minds of many leading citizens, Colonel 
Azor Orne and Colonel John Glover be- 
ing Gerry’s right-hand men. Gerry, like 
Jefferson, his great chief, as time went 
on was a man of the pen, mighty in let- 
ters and in formulating resolutions, but 
not strong in speech. James Otis was 
that in Boston and 
Colonel Orne was 
that in Marblehead. 
Every fibre of the 
old Town Hall must 
bear some record of 


his stirring elo- 
quence. ‘The hall 
was built in 1727, 


and it is now a pre- 
cious monument of 
the times when it 
was here what Fan- 
euil Hall was in Bos- 
ton, a cradle in which 
liberty was rocked 
awake with violent 
activity. Gerry, al- 
ways in close political 
sympathy with Sam- 
uel Adams, was one 
of the most useful 
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of his 


members 


“Committee of Correspondence,” the 
most important agency developed by 
those trying times for the dissemination 
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of revolutionary sentiments. These met 
with doughty opposition in the town from 
men of force and standing who were not 
wanting in the courage of their convic- 
tions. One of these was King Hooper, 
as he was called by the fishermen be- 
cause he had a royal way of treating 
them, — his true name being Robert. 
When things were getting toward the 
worst he entertained Governor Hutchin- 
son, greatly to the disgust of that fine 
gentleman’s political enemies. Another 
conspicuous Tory was Ashley Bowen, the 
hero of the Quebec contingent, who on 
the way home had made the graves of 
its martyrs with his own faithful hands. 
But of all verbal protestations against the 
spirit of rebellion, that of Mrs. Thomas 
Robie was the most eloquent. Packed 
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off to Nova Scotia with her husband and 
family, she said, as she stepped into the 
boat that was to take her to the ship, 
“T hope that I shall live to return, find 
this wicked rebellion crushed, and see 
the streets of Marblehead so deep with 
rebel blood that a long-boat can be rowed 
through them.’’ Having so eased her 
mind, she must have felt much better. 

When the obnoxious tea-tax was im- 
posed, there was general agreement 
among the shopkeepers of the town not 
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boarding party lost his life in the des- 
perate struggle, and “ very like a whale,” 
for he was struck with a harpoon. 

It may be objected that this was a 
side issue, but it is certain that Marble- 
head and Salem came very near antici- 
pating the distinction of Lexington and 
Concord on the twenty-sixth of Febru- 
ary preceding the ever-glorious nine- 
teenth of April. A dear old relative of 
mine, who was “in arms”’ that day, being 
a very little child, told me its story so 
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to import it ; and when one of the recal- 
citrants sent for. a chest, and it arrived, 
it went back quicker than it came, cov- 
ered with emblems much easier for those 
who ran to read than the original Chi- 
nese. 

So many cities did not claim to be the 
scene of Homer’s birth as colonial towns 
have claimed to have anticipated the 
blood of Lexington and Concord. The 
claim of Marblehead is based on the 
heroic defence which for three hours 
the crew of a brig, homeward bound 
from Cadiz, made against the British 
sloop-of-war ose, which attempted to 
impress some of their number into the 
British service. The lieutenant of the 


many times that at last she quite fancied 
she was a witness to the lively scene. 
She had never read a word about it, but 
had been instructed by those who were 
present and saw Dr. Barnard, the hero of 
the day, with their own eyes. He was 
the minister of the North Church in 
Salem ; and when Colonel Leslie, landing 
at Marblehead, marched to Salem to 
seize certain pieces of ordnance, it was 
he who persuaded him to return without 
them and not risk an outbreak of the 
people. As he marched his three hun- 
dred back through Marblehead, Colonel 
Glover’s famous regiment was out, dis- 
posed to reckon with him if he had done 
anything amiss. 
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This regiment — the Twenty-First Pro- 
vincial, Fourteenth Continental, and al- 
ways the Marine — was recruited entirely 
from Marblehead men, whose descendants 
could probably furnish some thousands 
of members to the Sons and Daughters of 
the Revolution. In the spring of 1775 it 
was stationed at Beverly, and remained 
there until after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, when it went to Cambridge and 
was quartered in the Craigie house, a 
fact which enabled me to boast to Mr. 
Longfellow that an ancestor of mine had 
anticipated his occupancy of that lordly 
house. And what is more, I know the 
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Twice during the war Glover’s regi- 
ment did service of such a peculiar char- 
acter that it was pivotal to great events. 
It put Washington’s army across East 
River on the doleful night of August 28, 
1776, after the battle of Long Island, 
when without the skill of a body of good 
seamen it does not appear that the re- 
treat could have been successfully accom- 
plished. Nor does it appear how Wash- 
ington could have crossed the Delaware 
with his army at that happy Christmas 
time, a few months later, without the 
same sturdy arms to row his boats and 
steer them through the blinding sleet. 
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very room he occupied, from the testi- 
mony which he delivered to his son. 
Washington turned him out, the whole 
regiment in fact, and established him- 
self and staff in the big handsome rooms. 
But this I trust had nothing to do with 
the quarrel of the Marblehead boys with 
the Virginian troops, whose regimentals 
impressed them as absurd. They de- 
rided them and, the legend says, snow- 
balled them; but the snowballs melt 
away in the mid-summer weather. 
Washington had to interfere, and dis- 
covered even then that talent for strong 
language which afterward served him on 
some memorable occasions. 
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“To him that hath shall be given; ” and 
this scripture was fulfilled when the same 
hardy fellows were called upon to lead 
the advance on Trenton with fixed bayo- 
nets, the locks of their muskets being 
clogged with ice. ‘There seems to be no 
doubt that Captain William Blackler 
commanded the boat which carried Wash- 
ington, and I have been assured that 
‘Sir White,” my ancestor aforesaid, was 
one of his rowers; but so many families 
in Marblehead cherish a similar tradition 
of some happy ancestor, that, if all the 
traditions were valid, the boat must cer- 
tainly have been sunk. In deference 


therefore to the safety of Washington and 
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the claims of history on his subsequent 
career, I have long since concluded to 
surrender any property I may rightfully 
inherit in the most signal honor of the 
illustrious event. Soon after, Glover was 
made a brigadier- general, and everywhere 
did himself credit ; nor can any deduction 
be made from this statement because it 
was his melancholy distinction to be on 
the court-martial which tried and con- 
demned Major André, and officer of the 
day when he was executed for his com- 
plicity in Arnold’s hideous crime. A 
statue of General Glover adorns, if it can 
be said to adorn, Commonwealth Avenue 
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its tragic close. Impressed on board the 
British frigate Zzzve/y, he was released 
upon the earnest representation of his 
wife that they had just been married. 
He had heard during his brief service 
that a “ powder-ship’’ was expected by 
the British general, and applied for a 
commission to go out and meet her with 
a view to capturing her if possible. The 
commission hanging fire, he did not wait 
for it, and his haste was justified by 
the event (May 17,1776). The whole 
business was of a piece with the most 
daring enterprises of Drake and Haw- 
kins, and Froude would have celebrated 
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in Boston, but his native town has been 
obliged to content itself with calling 
schools and fire-engines and militia com- 
panies by his honored name. 

The work of Glover’s regiment was 
only a part of the contribution made 
by the town to the Revolutionary strug- 
gle. An equal part was contributed by 
the amphibious patriots who took at once 
to the water when the war began. Mug- 
ford is not a euphonious name, but it 
is sweeter than honey to the citizen of 
Marblehead who loves her history and 
fame. <A few rods from the railway sta- 
tion there is a simple monument which 
records the man’s heroic adventure and 
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it with joyful heart if it had come within 
his scope. It was a prize well worth 
contending for, this good ship Aofe, 
with fifteen hundred barrels of powder 
in her hold, one thousand carbines, with 
artillery carriages and implements galore. 
Captain Mugford’s vessel was a fishing 
smack, but he captured the Hope in 
sight of the British squadron lying in 
Nantasket Roads and took her into Bos- 
ton harbor through Pudding Point Gut, 
and by the same narrow passage he ven- 
tured out again after he had delivered 
the ship to Washington and, presumably, 
got his commission. By this time the 
British admiral was awake, and sent a 
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dozen boats to dispute his passage. 
After a desperate struggle they were 
beaten off; but the Frankéin did not 
go upon her way rejoicing, for Mugford 
was lying dead upon 
her deck, and it was 
imperfect consolation 
that his life had cost 
the enemy three score 
and ten. The next 
Sunday was a proud, 
sad day in Marble- 
head, Parson Story 
of the Second Church 
preaching the funeral 
sermon of the young 
hero, and the regiment 
in which he had been 
a captain following him 
to his grave on the Old 
Hill, where still the 
legend on the stone is 
plainly read. 

The exploits of 
Manly and Tucker and 
Lee and Boden and 
Harris and Cowell were not unworthy 
of the fine beginning Mugford made. 
If they did not singe the beard of 
England’s king as the English adven- 
turers did King Philip’s of Spain, it 
was because he was a smooth-faced gen- 
tleman. Privateering was the most at- 
tractive form of naval warfare; but the 
town furnished many captains and sea- 
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men to the regular service, and among 
these Captain Tucker of the frigate 
Boston attained to the rank of com- 
modore. Thus dignified, he sailed from 
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France with a distinguished passenger, 
John Adams, envoy to the court of 
France. Encountering a well-armed mer- 
chantman, the decks were cleared for 
action; and Adams 
had no idea of such 
good times and he 
not in them. Gun in 
hand he took his place 
with the marines; but 
Tucker ordered him to 
leave the deck. His 
disinclination being 
evident, Tucker with 
some physical energy 
and decisive language 
enforced his command. 
As Mr. Roads, the in- 
valuable historian of 
these things, reports 
the commodore, his 
language is more re- 
spectful than in the 
tradition which I have 
received and less ob- 
jectionable as a breach 
of the Mosaic law. 

If Marblehead was eager for the strug- 
gle with King George, when it was over 
it was evident that it had cost her dear. 
Her shipping had fallen off from twelve 
thousand to fifteen hundred tons; her 
voters from twelve hundred to five hun- 
dred ; she had five hundred widows and 
one thousand orphans inher charge. The 
fishing business revived at once, but the 
foreign trade rallied fitfully and slowly ; 
and when Jefferson’s embargo commanded 
it to commit hara-kiri, it had not the 
energy to resist. In the first years under 
the new constitution, which Gerry had 
refused to sign, Marblehead had been 
out of gear with the dominant politics of 
the nation; but when the Republicans 
came in with the new century, there was 
not a happier town than Marblehead in 
the whole country. The Louisiania pur- 
chase sorely tried its theoretic strict con- 
struction, and the embargo its commer- 
cial patience, but of weakening loyalty to 
the doctrine in which Gerry had instructed 
it there was little sign. Few towns had 
suffered more from the embargo, but no 
other was less influenced by the Federal- 
ist reaction which in 1812 cost Gerry the 
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gubernatorial election only to insure his 
vice-presidential nomination and election. 
Hartford convention politics were de- 
nounced in town meetings, and Madison 
and the Republicans in Congress were 
comforted by the spectacle of one historic 
town intensely loyal to the administration. 
Its reward was to be afterward identified 
with those aspects of the war which were 
its peculiar joy. Of one thousand men 
engaging in the war, more than seven 
hundred were privateersmen, and one 
hundred and twenty were in the regular 
navy, including eighty of the Constitu- 
tion’s daring crew. When the Constitution 
had her famous duel with the Gwerriére, 
it so happened that a Marblehead mer- 
chant captain was a prisoner on board 
the English vessel; and from him we 
have an inside view of the battle that is 
extremely interesting and dramatic. 
Another duel, which had a very differ- 
ent result, was that 
of the Chesapeake 
and Shannon (June, 
1813), in full view 
of the headlands of 
the Neck and town. 
Lawrence’s_ bravery 
only in part atones 
for his sallying out 
to meet his enemy 
with his ship unfit 
for action and his 
crew wild with drink. 
One of the mild- 
est-mannered men I 
ever knew has told 
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me of the hard necessity that 
was laid upon him— to have 
his own skuli cleft with a 
boarding hatchet, or that of 
an opposing British tar. He 
never quite forgave himself for 
choosing as he did. Another 
of my annalists has often told 
me how she heard with ma- 
ternal anxiety that “ John”? — 


“SKIPPER IRESON’S' 
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my father, then some four years old — 
was “ down on the head with Charles [his 
brother] seein’ the foight,”and how she 
took her arms out of the washtub and 
made haste to bring the little wanderer 
home. I must confess that it speaks ill for 
the fortunes of the Marblehead seamen 
that more than six hundred of them were 
in British prisons when the war was over, 
five hundred of them in Dartmoor. ‘The 
most of these were privateersmen. Often 
from one whose name I bear — Captain 
John White—I heard the story of his 
fortunes and misfortunes, his imprison- 
ment and _ release ; 
and as I recall his 
words I see a face of 
perfect kindness, 
golden bronze, 
above a neck-cloth 
white as the driven 
snow, and below a 
crown of glory 
whiter yet. A kind 
of awe would fall 
upon him as he told 
me of a time when 
he saw Wellington’s 
army of the Penin- 
sula filing past a 
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whole day long, and then his face would 
brighten as he endeavored to impress me 
with the wonderful beauty and the more 
wonderful kindness of the Andalusian 
girls. 

While I am on the war-path I must say 
a passing word about the way in which 
Marblehead did her duty in the late Civil 
War. Few towns were called upon to do 
so much when Lincoln issued his first 
call for troops; for she had three com- 
panies in the Eighth Regiment, and, as 
everybody knows, they were the first to 
reach the rendezvous at Faneuil Hall on 
the morning of April 16, 1861. ‘That 
grand initiative was well followed up. The 
town’s record for the war was not one 
of isolated distinction, but of the fidelity 
and courage of one thousand soldiers in 
the ranks and on the gunboat’s or the 
frigate’s polished deck. Nearly $250,000 


was expended by the town in the course 
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of four years to strengthen the sinews of 
war,—an amount phenomenal in its 
proportion to the modest wealth of the 
community. 

The proportion of those who enlisted 
as seamen to those who enlisted in the 
army was two hundred and twenty-one to 
eight hundred and_ twenty-seven; and 
thereby evidently hangs a tale of changed 
conditions. In 1861 the fisheries and 
merchant marine of Marblehead had 
much declined from their estate in 1776 
and 1812. The merchant marine was the 
first to show a falling off. Its develop- 
ment had begun in the second or third 
decade of the eighteenth century. John 
Barnard, minister of the First Church, 
had conceived its possibility, and stirred 
up a young man of the town to make a 
first experiment. This proving success- 
ful, others followed, and in 1740 the town 
had one hundred and fifty vessels engaged 
in fishing, and at least a third as many 
more in carrying the fish to Bilboa and 
other Spanish ports and bringing back 
the precious things of Spain. But the 
carrying trade was never the same after 
the Revolutionary War, and that of 1812, 
with the preceding embargo, had made 
bad matters worse. At last the foreign 
trade entirely ceased, and the appearance 
of any other vessels in the harbor except 
those of the fishing fleet, the ballast- 
lighters, and a few old “pinky sterns’’ and 
other coastwise craft, became the great- 
est rarity. Sometimes a great big ship 
would come laden with salt, and then the 
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old Bilboa sailors would go down to the 
wharves and look at her with fond regret 
for glories past and gone, and many a 
yarn was spun of memory and imagina- 
tion all compact, and the air grew heavy 
with the scent of Eastern spices and the 
threat of tropic storms. Once it was 
an African trader that arrived, the old 
Chusan. She was bound to Salem, but 
missed stays and came to Marblehead, 
landing on Jack’s Rock, near the fort, 
and sticking there, for all that famous tug, 
the &. B. Forbes, could do to pull her off. 
Soon an easterly gale broke her in many 
pieces and scattered her cargo of gum- 
copal with fragments of her timbers all 
along the shore. Nothing but the craze 
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board and from the bow as well. The 
high tide flooded the wharves and lifted 
her great hull high in air, and I remem- 
ber her straining in her toils like a great 
beast in chains with monstrous wail and 
groan. 

And now the fishing business has fol- 
lowed the foreign trade into the country 
of things dead and done with. Twenty- 
five years ago there were some twenty 
vessels of the once numerous fleet, and 
now there is not one. Once the ware- 


houses in which the fish were stored 
when cured and the fish-fences were 
thick and savory on hill and_ plain. 


Now the fish-fences are all pictures of 
memory, and such warehouses as re- 
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for horse-hair rings was ever so prejudicial 
to the educational interests of the town as 
that gum-copal. Every boy had a piece 
which he shaped after the similitude of a 
heart for some beloved girl. If it had a 
fly in the middle, it was supposed to tell 
its story better to an .maginative mind. 
In the dearth of foreign traders even 
the great coalers from Philadelphia were 
a welcome sight. One I remember in 
a fearful storm, — perhaps that which 
twisted Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse from 
its base. She was caught in dock with 
half her cargo out; and the problem was 
to keep her from chafing against the 
sides of the dock. ‘To this end hawsers 
were carried out to larboard and star- 


main have suffered a land change into 
something poor and strange to their 
original use. Midway of the century 
there was a period of enterprise and 
resuscitation. A dozen or twenty new 
schooners were built in the town, large 
than those of the old fleet, and five or 
six ships from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand tons burthen. What joy to see the 
beauteous creatures grow, to smell the 
sweet, clean smell of knees and timbers 
and the flying chips, and then to see the 
launch, and even, if it might be —de- 
light unspeakable !—to stand with the 
elect upon the towering deck and feel the 
first quivering start,—the poor crea- 
tures down below there shouting, “ There 
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she goes!’’—the gliding motion, the 
downward and then rising circumflex as 
she dipped into the sea and floated 
proudly on its breast. 
and Avried were 
taneously. In the former I had 
natural pride pertain- 


The Emmeline 
launched almost simul- 
the 


ing to the skipper’s 
son; and when the 


two vessels sailed to- 
gether, going to Bos- 
ton for their salt, and 
the Emmeline dis- 
tanced the Ave/ hand- 
somely, I felt that life 
had done its best for 
me, —the future be- 
ing dark. 

The old fishing-life 
of the town was full 
of poetry and beauty 
and romance. ‘The 
home preparations for 
the voyage were fragrant with the “ Har- 
rison cake” and gingerbread that were 
seasoned possibly with “a few sad drops” 
that could not be repressed. All was stir 
and bustle at the stores where supplies 
and tackle were purchased. I see the 
groups about the door, the rough play 
hiding strange misgivings; and one who 
came not back takes me and carries 
me to “Aunt Charity Brimblecom’s”’ or 
« Aunt Hannah Harris’s”’ for such things 
as children like. I remember the oppres- 
sive silence of the breakfast on the morn- 
ing of the start, the quiet uneffusive part- 
ings, the raising of the anchor and the 
bellying of the reluctant sails. Some of 
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the skippers were 
gracious and sailed 
round the harbor a 
good while with the 
invited guests and 
self-invited, and jugs 
and kegs were sam- 
pled with quite uni- 
form approval; but 
the skipper I knew 
best was like Gallio, 
and “cared for none 
of these things,” and 
would say, “Come, 
get ashore!” before 
the function had got 
fairly under way. Then followed anxious 
days for those who had been left, brighten- 
ing a little when the Hero or the Senazor, 
as the case might be, was “ spoken,” but 
with every storm that blew darkened 
with fear of what it might portend. And 
™ no wonder, for though 
TRY the fleet had, before 
1846, a long respite 
from any general dis- 
aster, there had been 
much diversity of in- 
dividual mishap. 
‘“‘The September 
gale’’ has different 
meanings in different 
localities ; in Marble- 
head it means the gale 
of September 19, 
1846. On the Old 
Hill there is upon the 
topmost ledge a mon- 
ument which tells the 
piteous tale. There were a dozen vessels 
lost, sixty-six men and boys. It was a 
bright day at home, and the good folk 
flocking to see Major Candler’s funeral 
little imagined that the solemn dirge was 
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played for many, not for one alone. 
When the first news of the storm was 
brought, vague terror seized the town, 
and only very gradually the returning 
vessels gave to some assurance of sur- 
viving friends, to others sadder doubt 
or certain woe. One of these returns 
stands out from all the recollections of 
my boyhood clear and sharp. Hundreds 
of men and women packed the wharf, and 
there was none of the cheerful banter 
usually characteristic of the event as the 
crew came on shore. If anything was 
said, it was said very quietly. Each per- 
sonal contingent followed this one of the 
crew or that to his own house to hear the 
fresh report. For myself, I walked be- 
side the skipper,—I think it was his 
shoresman on the other side,—all the 
others making a kind of hollow square 
about us, the only sound, making the still- 
ness audible, that made by my father’s 
clumping fishing-boots, too heavy to be 
lifted from the ground. I remember 
the two words, “Jane!” and “ Father!” 
that sufficed for greeting at the kitchen 
door, and the people swarming in all day 
with eager questionings, and my father al- 
most wishing he had not survived for such 
a terrible ordeal. Many, many times 
since then I have begged him to repeat 
the story of that cruel storm. Then as 
never before the Hero made good her 
name, and my father speaks of her be- 
havior as if her faithful timbers housed 
a conscious soul. The next morning 
proofs of the mischief wrought appeared 
and multiplied from hour to hour. For 
days they sailed through wreckage of 
all sorts strewing the bank from side 
to side, here some great schooner on 
her beam ends but not dismasted, lifting 
her masts high out of the water and 
then again submerging them with a most 
melancholy sound; once the masts of 
two vessels keeping miserable company ; 
objects too easily identified as the be- 
longings of old shipmates, relatives and 
friends. I can conceive of nothing 
more distressing than the things they 
saw. Stout-hearted men, the fishermen 
of ’46, but tender too, as brave men 
always are; and the September gale 
went far to spoil their pleasure in the 
treacherous sea, and gave the fisheries 
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of Marblehead a serious if not fatal 
shock. 

Very different were the comings-home 
when all had prospered with the fleet. 
Whether the fish were “ washed out” in 
a pound chained to the vessel’s side or 
on the beach, the thing was good to see. 
Then the good housewife sinned the 
deadly sin of pride, resolving that the tin 
pails in which she sent her husband’s 
dinner and a quart of tea should outshine 
all the rest. Small boys were in contin- 
ual requisition, for there were things more 
or less palatable to be carried here and 
there for love and courtesy, and exqui- 
site were the gradations which assigned 
here sea-crackers only and there added 
tongues and sounds, smoked halibut, and 
it might be a smoked hagdon, — gamiest 
bird that ever challenged mortal taste. 
All these things are so much a matter of 
the past that before long there will be 
none. remembering them and loving, as I 
do, to dwell upon their works and days. 

Meantime there is much consolation in 
the fact that Marblehead has become the 
yachting port par excellence of the New 
England coast. The Eastern Yacht Club 
has its club-house on the Neck, and almost 
any summer’s day some of the largest 
yachts may be seen lying at anchor or 
tempting with their liberal sails the hesi- 
tating wind. Many of the summer cot- 
tages are occupied by yachting men re- 
joicing in the ownership of craft of more 
or less importance. Here Mr. Burgess, 
edificator navium,—as President Eliot 
described him in the inadequate Latin 
of his A. M. degree, — found himself at 
home among the lovely creatures his 
genius had brought into being. It is 
when a race is imminent or over that the 
harbor makes the bravest show. You 
might think the lovely ghosts of all the 
fishing schooners and the Spanish traders 
were revisiting the scenes which formerly 
were all their own. 

The transition from fishing to shoe- 
making was a gradual evolution. When 
the fishermen started on the first trip in 
March and returned from the last in De- 
cember, the hibernation was but brief and 
generally inactive. But with a later start 
and earlier return, some intermediate em- 
ployment became a necessity, enforced 
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sometimes by miserable luck at sea. With 
some the winter work soon pushed the 
other from its seat, and the fisherman 
became a shoemaker the whole year 
round. The shoemakers’ shops were 
small framed buildings some twelve or 
thirteen feet by ten, with room for eight 
workmen’s benches. I have known shoe- 
makers who were as truly artists as 
Raphael or Mendelssohn, so beautiful 
they made their work. Loud the discus- 
sion raged above the hammers’ beat in 
those far days when Squatter Sovereignty 
and “ The Crime against Kansas” were 
the questions at the fore. We had our 
drowsy days, but there were others when 
the assistant sheriff, who had much lei- 
sure, would come in and, with the shop- 
tub for a seat, read Sumner’s mighty 
speeches with impassioned declamation 
and sublime unconsciousness of any 
difficulty with the classical quotations. 
One could earn from $1.50 to $3.00 a 
day, according to his ability and dili- 
gence. Less wages might mean better 
luck. It did for me in 1857, when it 
seemed better economy to go to school 
again than to make good slick-bottomed 
ankle-ties for fifty cents a dozen; 7. ¢., a 
dozen pairs. The great manufactories 
have almost or entirely done away with 
the little shops, not without social loss 
together with the pecuniary gain. 

If the zsthetic were everything, it 
would be necessary to regret that the 
summer-cottage, yachting life did not 
come immediately upon the heels of the 
marine decay without the intervention of 
shoemaking, which has made some things 
most unlovely in its time. But evidently 
the shoe business has done much more 
for the comfort of the people than the 
fisheries ever did. The facts in evidence 
are the scores and hundreds of neat little 
houses, generally owned by those who 
occupy them, and the general appearance 
of the town. Fifty years ago there were 
scores of unpainted ruinous houses, their 
broken windows stuffed with old hats 
and cast-off clothing, where now there is 
scarcely one. As are the houses, so are 
the clothes, the streets, the schools. An 
incipient socialism taxes the wealthy and 
the economical for the general good, 
those who contribute least into the com- 
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mon treasury being often the more active 
in scattering its contents abroad. Hard 
times are not infrequent, but they are 
alleviated by visits of fire companies and 
militia from abroad, and there is always 
money enough in the old town for panem 
et circences —a band of music and a col- 
lation to sustain the hearts of the in- 
vaders, whoever they may be. 

Many of the little workshops were high 
set upon the hills and headlands of the 
town. From one whose privilege I for 
some time enjoyed you could look across 
the town and Neck upon the open sea, 
where the coast-wise craft went to and 
fro, and the great ships sailed over the 
horizon’s edge, coming and going. On 
Bailey’s Fort there was another, which 
for situation could not be excelled, and 
there, aged ten, I made two pairs of 
“bats,” for which a tin-pedler, incau- 
tiously or with deeper wisdom than ap- 
peared, allowed fifty cents upon a pur- 
chase from his cart. This shop was 
called “ The Fountain ;”’ why, I did not 
then know, nor why the level space be- 
fore my uncle’s carpenter shop close 
by was called “the Fountain Yard ;” 
and, though I lived for a whole year 
upon an adjoining cliff which overhung 
the sea, that mystery was not made plain. 
But long since I learned that the yard 
was so called because there had stood 
the Fountain Inn, where Sir Harry Frank- 
land found Agnes Surriage, her small feet 
bare and beautiful, washing the steps, with 
consequences too many times related for 
me to think of again telling the story, 
hard as it is to deny myself the most 
romantic legend of the town. But I 
must boast of having often seen the rec- 
ord of her baptism, where Parson Hol- 
yoke made it in the parish records in 
1726, and of having seen a sumptuous 
quilt which was the ornament of her un- 
lawful bed. When my interest in her 
career awoke, it was much discouraged 
by my grandmother, whose opinion was, 
“The less known of such the better.” 

The legend of Skipper Ireson is even 
better known than that of Agnes Surriage, 
and concerning that, too, I will be reti- 
cent ; and yet I can say vidi tantum of old 
Flood, whose right name was Benjamin, 
with a more personal accent than his 
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poet, Whittier, or any of his historians, 
because in 1850 I “withstood him to 
the face, because he was to be blamed.” 
Within a stone’s throw of the Fountain 
Yard I had left my clothes and gone 
wading in in search of deeper water out 
beyond the flats. Returning, my new 


straw hat was missing, though I had 
ballasted it with proper care. We had 


seen Skipper Ireson coming that way 
as we went out, and now far up across 
the new-cut marshes we discerned his 
shape, and in his hand my hat. What 
possessed him to do so base a thing | 
do not know. We had not shouted after 
him derisively as many did. He was 
getting very old and feeble, and perhaps 
he thought my hat a vessel in distress, 
or a derelict that was his lawful spoil. 
There was no time to lose, and as it was, 
we did not overtake him, we “naked”’ 
and he “not ashamed,” until he was 
near upon that precinct, “ Oakum 
Bay,” where still the curious go to see 
his house. Whittier’s ballad is the best 
he ever wrote, and that is saying much. 
It contains hardly a particle of literal 
truth, but probably quite as much as 
any of the most famous ballads. It 
seems that Lowell bettered it by sending 
Whittier the dialect of the refrain. 

The crooked streets of Marblehead 
have been a senseless wonder to the 
casual visitor and reporter. They origi- 
nally followed the line of least resistance, 
winding between the ledges; that is all 
the mystery. The houses do not, like the 
inhabitants of Albany in Morse’s venera- 
ble geography, “all present their gable 
ends to the street,” but every conceivable 
elevation and perspective. Some of them 
are very old. The Tucker house on 
Front Street dates from 1640. Some of 
them were very lordly pleasure houses in 
their day, and are still so attractive and 
so venerable that it is difficult tocompre- 
hend the taste which now and then de- 
stroys one of the finest for some preten- 
tious modern pile. The Lee mansion, 
which is now the Marblehead Bank, is a 
triumph of colonial architecture unex- 
celled. Its spacious hall and _ staircase 
are the joy of the colonial revivalists. 
Up and down these stairs and through 
this spacious hall have stepped Washing- 
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ton and Lafayette and Monroe and An- 
drew Jackson; and they should be for- 
ever sacred to their memory. Another 
noticeable mansion is that of “ King 
Hooper,” on Hooper Street; and yet 
others are Parson Barnard’s on Franklin 
Street, and those of General Glover and 
his brother, Colonel Jonathan, on Glover 
Square; Gerry’s birthplace; on Orne 
Street, the residence of Colonel Azor 
Orne, Gerry’s excellent compatriot ; near 
the Town House that of Dr. Elisha Story, 
the father of Judge Story, who was born 
under its roof, and just opposite the house 
built for himself by the Rev. Edward Hol- 
yoke of the Second Church. Here in 
1728 was born Dr. Edward A. Holyoke, 
who lived till March 3, 1829, having 
entered on the practice of medicine in 
Salem in 1749. Around the Common, 
now the site of Abbot Hall, are several 
houses of interesting appearance and his- 
toric fame, and here and there about the 
town are many others murmurous for the 
ear attuned with old associations: in this 
Mugford “ went to housekeeping,” and to 
that nearly opposite they brought his life- 
less body ; close by, the “‘ Committee of 
Safety” held its meetings, and of houses 
whose unblushing fronts masked many a 
Tory plot and counterplot there are not 
few. 

The religious history of the town has 
many points of vital interest. The idea 
that New England was settled exclusively 
by saints gets little confirmation from 
this quarter. Rough and tough were the 
men, and the women were like unto them 
if Dr. Increase Mather deposeth truly in 
his contemporary letter of 1677, that 
when two Indian captives were brought 
into the town, the women, coming out of 
church, “ fell on them in a tumultuous way 
and very barbarously murdered them.” 
The heart of Rev. Samuel Avery of New- 
bury was stirred with pity for this peo- 
ple’s wild and lawless state in 1635, and 
he set out with his family to settle 
amongst them, but was wrecked on 
Thatcher’s Reef, as Whittier has sung in 
one of his most lovely poems. There 
was no.ordained minister until 1686, but 
much trouble before that about building 
and enlarging the meeting-house and 
seating the people. The meeting-house 
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stood on the Old Hill, and about it clus- 
tered the first grassy barrows of the dead. 
The headstones of the successive minis- 
ters of the church lean lovingly together, 
and the wild roses seem to get a deeper 
color from their manly blood. In 1714 
some wantéd the Rev. John Barnard, and 
some the Rev. Edward Holyoke. Bar- 
nard had the majority, but refused to 
come unless a second church were formed 
with his friend Holyoke for its minister ; 
“and it was so.” David and Jonathan 
were these; for when in 1737 Harvard 
College called Barnard to be its presi- 
dent, he declined, and told them Holyoke 
was their man. Whereupon Holyoke was 
called, but, hesitating, Barnard prayed so 
eloquently that he succumbed, and the 
verdict of the Second Church, which did 
not relish the loss of Mr. Holyoke, was, 
“Old Barnard prayed him away.” 

St. Michael’s Episcopal Church also 
dates from 1714,— not only the organ- 
ization, but the edifice, which has a “fine 
last-century face,” and an interior that 
sets the worshipper a-dreaming of old 
English churches with immemorial yews 
about them and thick-leaved ivies climb- 
ing wall and tower. The Rev. George 
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Mossom of this church, who arrived in 
the “ded of winter,” 1718, afterward 
went to Virginia, and there married 
George Washington to the widow Custis, 
a matter-of-fact conclusion to a roman- 
tic course of changeable desire. Parson 
Bartlett of the Second Church (1811- 
49) was equally a physician of bodies 
and of souls, and a most kind and gen- 
erous benefactor and adviser of his peo- 
ple, especially in their distress. His 
contemporary, Parson Dana of the Old 
North, used to pray, as did all the min- 
isters every Sunday, “ for those who go 
down to the sea in ships and do busi- 
ness upon great waters,’’ but he made an 
original addition, which, without correc- 
tion, he went on repeating for some thirty 
years, “ May they be blessed with a per- 
petual calm !”’ 

The most is still unsaid, but I must 
make an end. Strength and beauty are 
in the sanctuary of this dear old town, 
the beauty of sweet pastures and of 
rugged shores and the encircling sea; 
the strength of ocean storms and manly 
hearts and a_ great history that should 
bind the people who inherit it to every 
honest word and deed. 
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By Eva 
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Channing. 


HEN the Great Sculptor carved the human soul, 
He left it in the rough, with barest sign 





To indicate the symmetry divine 
That hope prefigures as the highest goal. 
Then, giving Love his chisel, forth he stole, 
Knowing that by this trusty hand each line 
Would be enforced, and every feature fine 
Wrought out as planned, to form a perfect whole. 


The half-hewn image, quick with life, is torn 
With mighty throes of anguish, as each blow 
Frees the eternal from its prison rude ; 

Yet out of pain a fuller life is born, 

Which ever in completeness seems to grow, 
Greeting the chisel’s touch with gratitude. 
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ANNE HAVENS. 


By Dorothy E. Nelson. 





HEN Anne 
Havens stepped 
down the meet- 
ing-house steps 
and walked 
across the 
green, the 
women all 
looked after 
her. Her blue 
eyes shone lu- 
minously out of her small dark face. 

There was an indefinable air of freedom 
and grace about her which made the 
sober Puritan maidens seem dull and ex- 
pressionless by contrast. Anne Havens’s 
father was of the stern Puritan stock, but 
her mother had been French. Anne 
was her mother, looking out upon the 

world with her father’s resolute eyes. 

“A saucy wench! No good will come 
to her, flaunting her gay apparel in the 
house of God.” Dame Kilburn’s face 
darkened sullenly as she looked after 
Anne. 

“Nay, that was scarce fair to the 
lass,” said Dame Filbrick peaceably. 
“She hath no gayer trappings than thine 
own Experience, neighbor, — and none 
hath said aught against her.” 

“ Said aught against Experience — as 
fine and well brought up a maid as any 
in the colony! I trow not. But with 
Anne Havens there, ’tis her manner — 
scarce deigning to speak to her betters, 
and touching the ground as ’twould soil 
her feet! Anne Havens, forsooth, a 
peaked, under-sized thing! Nigh twenty, 
too, and not yet betrothed — a disgrace 
for any maid!” 

“’Twere not the fault of thy Stephen,” 
said a third woman slyly. 

“Nor of many another one,” added 
Dame Filbrick hastily, trying to avert 
the rising tempest. But Dame Kilburn’s 
anger swept impetuously over the light 
barrier ; her voice rose as the wind rises 
before a storm. 
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“Stephen Kilburn! Stephen Kilburn 
hath eyes, methinks, and would scorn to 
favor an outlandish maid with empty 
head and idle hands. ”*I'were a shame for 
a child of ten to know no more of house- 
wifely arts than Anne Havens. What doth 
she ever but furbish up her garments 
and toss her head in vanity and pride? 
But mark my words, the time will come 
when Mistress Anne Havens will bend 
that lofty head of hers, when —” 

“Peace, neighbor,’’ whispered Dame 
Filbrick, “ or she will hear thee.” 

«« And what care I for that?’’ answered 
Martha Kilburn angrily ; but she said no 
more, and only stood frowning as Anne 
joined the group. A quick color was 
surging in Anne’s face ; it almost seemed 
as if one could see the living fire below 
the fine dark skin leaping to angry points 
of flame in her eyes. She laughed a 
mocking little laugh, and tossed her head. 
Stephen Kilburn, watching her from a 
distance with that dull pain in his heart, 
thought of a crimson columbine he had 
once seen swinging lightly on the edge 
of a cliff above his head. So far above 
him seemed Anne Havens with her light, 
mocking grace. Anne said no word of 
having overheard aught. She gave one 
look into Martha Kilburn’s eyes; the 
look was like the crossing of swords, and 
the two women understood each other. 
But Anne joined in the sober, decorous 
talk of the morning’s discourse with an 
appearance of piety none could gainsay. 
She had a part to play, and she played 
it well. As she left the group, more than 
one of the women looked approvingly 
after her. 

During the long afternoon sermon Anne 
sat with her eyes fixed on the parson. 
She knew Martha Kilburn was watching 
her, and not once during the long hours 
did her intent look falter, not once did 
the faintest movement give token of any 
weariness. But it was Martha Kilburn 
she saw and not the parson; she would 
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have died sooner than give those relent- 
less watching eyes the least cause of sat- 
isfaction. As they left the meeting-house 
Martha pressed up to her. 

“Twas a searching discourse, truly,” 


she said. “I saw it pierced your heart 
at last. I trust you have profited by 
it.” 


Anne’s small dark face was lifted with 
the most innocent unconsciousness. 

“« Ay, verily, twas that,’ she answered 
meekly. ‘So engrossed was I in follow- 
ing it, that I noted not my neighbors.” 

Martha’s heavy face flushed; but her 
son Stephen had joined her and she 
dared not retort. Anne’s quick eyes had 
seen him coming, and she knew he had 
heard every word. Now she did not 
speak to him, but only flashed on him 
a bewildering smile, and passed on with 
her father. 

Abner Havens was an old man, but 
tall and broad-shouldered, and every 
movement was full of power. Anne, be- 
side him, looked scarcely more than a 
child. Stephen followed them with long- 
ing eyes until they were hidden behind 
the hill; then he walked home as one in 
a trance. Why was his mother so set 
against Anne Havens? No maid in the 
village was more pious than she. Had 
he not watched her all that Sabbath, and 
many Sabbaths before? ‘Truly said she 
that she heeded not her neighbors, — no, 
nor carped against them, either. Who 
had ever heard Anne Havens speak ill 
of another? ‘The subtle edge of her wit, 
that cut where it seemed to heal, was too 
fine for his man’s consciousness. She 
was to him the essence of all that was 
purest and most beautiful in the world. 
Her very fragility appealed to his sturdy 
strength ; he longed to hold her fast and 
shield her from all unkind glances and 
words. He was amazed, almost terrified 
at the sweet delirium of his thoughts ; but 
Anne had never smiled on him before. 

When the next Sabbath came he waited 
outside the meeting-house with the other 
men until the women had passed in. He 
watched Anne Havens ; itseemed as if his 
longing must compel her to look at him, 
—but her eyes were demurely cast 
down and she saw him not. How could 
he expect it? What was he that she 
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should notice him? How could she 
know the long, slow torture of the week 
that had passed? Butshe did know, and 
the triumph of it tinged her thoughts 
through the long hours when her face was 
gravely turned toward the parson. Only 
when the day was over she glanced at 
him once ; then, in spite of herself, her 
color rose under the look in his eyes. 
Anne Havens was playing a dangerous 
game when she trifled with Stephen Kil- 
burn. She knew it, and wavered for a 
moment, but the sight of his mother de- 
cided her. Martha Kilburn should pay 
for her malicious speeches—ay, she 
should make atonement even with her 
first-born, the one whom she loved best 
in all the world. 

That week Stephen went to Abner 
Havens’s. He stood at the door for 
many minutes, scarce daring to knock. 
Within he could hear the whirring of the 
wheel and Anne’s sweet mocking voice, 
ill-matched to the gloomy psalm-tunes 
and solemn words, but seeming to him 
the sweetest music in the world. In his 
simple, honest heart he thought it proof 
of her pious nature and housewifely art, 
nor guessed that Anne knew he was 
standing at the door. When he finally 
knocked, the song ceased, and a moment 
later Anne stood before him. She looked 
at him in surprise from under her fine 
black brows. 

“A good even to you, Stephen Kil- 
burn,”’ she said with grave courtesy, and 
then before he could speak she looked 
back into the room; the firelight cast 
a warm brightness over her small dark 
face. 

‘“‘ Father,”’ she said, “ here be Stephen 
Kilburn to see you.” 

Stephen stepped in, and Anne slipped 
back to her seat and set the wheel 
a-whirring. She sang no more, nor spoke, 
but seemed absorbed in her work. 
Stephen talked soberly with Abner, but he 
knew no word of what he was saying. He 
was conscious only of the dark shadows 
sleeping in the folds of Anne’s blue stuff 
gown and the white curve of her hand 
and wrist. When he went, Anne laid her 


hand in his an instant as she said fare- 
well, and the light touch set all his pulses 
She stood watching him as 


throbbing. 
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his strong figure clove the darkness, and 
when she turned back her face was all 
alight. Her father looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

“How now, lass, art conquered at 
last?” he said. I thought better of thy 
resolution than that one evening could so 
destroy it. And Stephen Kilburn, too, 
whom thou hast ever scoffed at.” 

Anne lifted her head proudly. “ Nay, 
conquered am I not,” she said, “ but — 
I will wed with Stephen Kilburn.” 

She stood silent for a moment, with a 
strange look upon her face, as though the 
sound of the words startled her. Then 
she laughed and began moving lightly 
about the room, setting things in order 
for the night. But when she went to her 
own room, that strange look had not left 
her face ; one could not have told where 
it lurked, but it was there with a definite- 
ness that overshadowed all else. 

Through the weeks that followed, Anne 
Havens had no idle moments. Deft with 
her needle she had always been, but 
housewifely tasks were little to her liking. 
Now, however, no maid in the village was 
more industrious than she. ”Twas love 
of Stephen Kilburn, gossips said, that 
wrought this change ; but it was not love 
— it was pride. Dame Kilburn should 
not be able to say aught against her skill 
as she had done on that June Sabbath 
weeks before. All the resolution of her 
. nature, all her finest arts, were bent to 
this one task —the punishment of Dame 
Kilburn. And Stephen guessed it not. 
Now and then he startled a strange 
expression in her eyes, as if she feared 
something, but ’twas always gone in a 
second, and she smiled up at him in her 
old half-mocking way. Yet he could not 
be wholly happy. His simple nature, so 
unable to cope with the subtleties of hers, 
yet felt the lack of something. Once 
he grasped her almost roughly and held 
her face so that he could look down into 
her eyes. 

“Art happy, lass?’’ he asked. “I 
know thy love is not like mine, — that 
‘ could not be; but sometimes I scarce 
believe you love me at all.” 

“ Ay,”’ answered Anne steadily, “I am 
happy. ‘Thou art so rough, Stephen, thy 
hands hurt me.” 


He loosened his hands with a smoth- 
ered exclamation. His eyes were full of 
pain as he stood looking down at her. 

“TI am not fit to touch you, Anne,’ he 
said. ‘I am ever so big and clumsy.” 

“Nay, then, ’twere not of so much 
matter,” said Anne lightly, “and thou 
art foolish to make so much ado about a 
woman’s moods. If I trouble thee so 
much, why not seek another? ”’ 

“Anne! Dost mean it?” 

In spite of herself Anne trembled at 
his tone, and her smile was uncertain as 
she looked up at him. 

“Nay,” she said, “I was but in jest; 
I meant it not. Thou art ever teasing 
to know if I be happy. Sometimes —”’ 
she stopped a moment and looked down 
across the meadows, and her voice had a 
seriousness in it that he had never heard 
before — “ sometimes I think I know not 
how to be happy like others. But I will 
tell you this, Stephen Kilburn: I have 
what I most desired in this world, and 
naught on earth could make me change 
my lot. Art content now? ” 

A great light broke across his face. 
He could see but one meaning in her 
words. 

“ Ay,” he answered, “I am content. 
I was wrong, Anne. Never again will I 
trouble thee with my wicked doubts. I 
must not tarry; I should have been away 
e’er this, but, sweetheart, would I could 
tell thee how happy thou hast made me.” 

Anne watched him as he crossed the 
meadows with his long, vigorous strides ; 
then suddenly she turned and ran down 
to a clump of willows by the spring. 
When she came out her eyes were red 
and swollen; but when she met Dame 
Kilburn there was the same careless smile 
on her face, and her head was lifted as 
proudly as ever. 

The summer passed and the wedding 
day was drawing near, when an event oc- 
curred which caused the most intense 
excitement in the little village. A town 
meeting had been called to discuss im- 
portant matters over which there’ was 
much debate. Abner Havens was the 
leading man on one side. He sat there, 
his face growing more and more dogged 
as he saw the tide turning against him. 
Finally, when his own supporters ‘began 
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to waver, he lost all control of himself, 
and, springing up in a passion, swore a 
mighty oath that he would make them 
repent their foolishness. A dead silence 
fell upon the meeting. Abner Havens 
looked around him for a moment with 
uncomprehending eyes ; then, as his own 
words beat themselves into his conscious- 
ness, his hand dropped, and he turned 
without a word and left the room. He 
went out into the September sunshine, 
not heeding where he went. As he 
passed his own house Anne saw him and 
called to him, but he heard her not. The 
tumult of his own thoughts made such a 
din about his ears that he could hear 
naught else. Pride was dearer than life 
to Abner Havens and his daughter; and 
now, by a moment’s passion, he had 
brought disgrace upon them. Already 
he repented his sin— repented bitterly ; 
but the punishment would come, — too 
well he knew the ruling of the Puritan 
church. He had wandered far from the 
village, and at last sat down on a fallen 
tree trunk. He felt strangely tired; for 
the first time in his life he realized that 
he was growing old. For a long time 
he sat there, and when, after dark, he 
reached home again, years seemed to 


have passed over his head. But though 


there were new wrinkles on his face, the 
resolution of it was unchanged. 

Anne was watching for him; he could 
see her small figure outlined against the 
fire-lighted room within as she stood at 
the opendoor. She had had no lack of 
gossips to tell her the story. As her 
father looked down on her, the real bit- 
terness of it burst upon him. 

“ Anne,” he cried, “I meant not to 
harm thee! Sure it is that the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children. 
I was beside myself, Anne; I knew not 
what I was saying. But that I should 
bring this upon thee— now!” He broke 
off, his eyes searching her face piteously. 

Anne stood stilla moment. The full 
realization of it had not come to her be- 
fore. That it meant excommunication 
from the church she knew; but she had 
forgotten that the disgrace extended to 
the family. And now she—Anne Havens 
— would not be allowed to enter the 
church Communion Day ; she would have 
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to stand without, mocked at, pointed at 
under the guise of pity! Her eyes 
blazed with anger. 

“We will show them that we care 
naught for their judgment,” she cried. 
“Have they never sinned, that they so 
cruelly condemn another?” 

“‘ But Stephen !” said her father ; “ and 
the disgrace! They may excommuni- 
cate him. I—I remember not.” 

He passed his hand wearily across his 
forehead. .Anne went close to him and 
laid her hand on his arm. Her voice 
was quivering with the intensity of her 
feeling. 

“Father!” she cried passionately, * I 
care not. I will let them see that I care 
for none of them. And you—you who 
taught me pride will not let this destroy 
yours. Have not some been seeking 
cause against you for years, because, for- 
sooth, you have more authority than they? 
And will you let them triumph now? ” 

She watched him eagerly as she spoke, 
but she had known him well. The old 
fire came into his eyes, and he straight- 
ened up resolutely. 

“And Stephen Kilburn?” he said, 
looking at her searchingly. 

Anne turned away a moment. 
she looked up at him. 

“An’ Stephen Kilburn loves me not 
enough to share the disgrace, he may 
wed some other maid,’’ she said. 

Her face was filled with a strange . 
light. For a moment the two stood look- 
ing at each other. Then Anne went to 
her room, and she walked with the step 
of a conqueror. But she could not 
sleep that night. Again and again she 
told herself that she was rejoiced—in no 
other way could she so humble Martha 
Kilburn. Stephen she could not doubt ; 
she knew the disgrace that came through 
no fault of hers would but deepen his 
love. She would marry him and make 
Martha Kilburn’s son share her disgrace. 
A fierce joy seemed fairly burning her ; 
she was glad, she kept saying, glad ! 

The next day was the Lord’s Day ; but 
Anne Havens was ill and could not leave 
the house. She would not see Stephen 
when he came and begged for a moment’s 
speech. Folks said now Anne Havens’s 
pride would be taken down. Anne 
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Havens, lying in her room, seemed to 
see them all—the looks and gestures that 
cut like poison into her soul. Most of 
all she saw Martha Kilburn’s face. She 
set her lips firmly. 

“ T will zo# be ill,” said Anne Havens. 

She would see no one that week; but 
when the next Lord’s Day came she 
made ready to go with her father. It 
was Communion Day; but the deacons 
had given no communion checks to the 
Havenses. Anne glanced half timidly at 
her father. He carried a tiny basket 
under his cloak, but he said no word. 
When they reached the meeting-house, 
Anne stopped at the door. Her father 
was entering, and looked back at her. 

“Why dost thou tarry, lass?”’ he said. 

Anne looked up at him in surprise. 
“Thou — thou knowest,” she faltered. 

He frowned angrily. “I know that 
none will dare keep me without the 
door,’ he said; “nor will they make a 
sick maid tarry without an’ I am by. 
Go you in, Anne.” 

Anne faced him with a strange look. 
“Nay, but I will not,’’ she said. “I will 
tarry for you here.” 

He stared at her incredulously for a 
minute, and then strode angrily to his 
seat. Anne smiled, and wrapping her 
cloak about her, stood silently beside the 
steps. As the people passed in, they 
looked at her, some in pity, but more 
with a half-defined sensation of pleasure. 
Anne met all their looks with a curious 
smile which angered them strangely. 
More than one muttered remark was 
heard that the neck of the proud should 
be broken. But, silent, apparently 
not hearing, Anne Havens stood, with 
the same inscrutable half-smile on her 
face. 

Presently the Kilburns appeared. Mar- 
tha swept by her with a glance of tri- 
umph ; but Stephen stepped hurriedly to 
her side. 

“ Anne,” he cried, “‘ why are you tarry- 
ing here? Come within.” 

As he towered above her, Anne felt 
once more the magnetism of his love, and 
took a step toward the door as if drawn 
by some invisible force. But she drew 
back instantly, and looked up in his face. 
There was no smile upon hers now. It 


, 


seemed as if her eyes were trying to 
search his soul. 

“Nay,” she said, “it may not be. 
Thou knowest the ordering of the dea- 
cons.” 

His face flushed with pain. “ ’Tis 
cruel, Anne,” he said. “ What hast thou 
done to be so disgraced? But thou art 
never alone, dear one. If thou tarryest 
here, even so do I.” 

Anne trembled and leaned against the 
meeting-house. She was still ill, though 
she would not acknowledge it. She had 
not known it would be so hard to meet 
Stephen Kilburn. She summoned all her 
resolution and looked up at him again. 

“Thou must go in,” she said, “ else 
will you too be called before the meet- 
ing.”’ 

“Nay, I will not leave thee,” he re- 
turned. 

“ But I tell thee it must be,” she said 
desperately. 

“ And I say it shall not.’’ 

Anne’s small brown hands worked ner- 
vously. Already the service within was 
beginning. 

“Stephen, go,” she begged. “I ask 
thee for my sake! Go!” 

He gave her one long look, then turned 
without a word and walked into the 
meeting-house, and Anne was left alone. 
She closed her eyes and leaned her head 
wearily against the wall. She felt as if 
exhausted by great physical pain. It was 
long before she could open her eyes and 
creep silently to where she could look 
within and see her father. Up and down 
the aisles the deacons were passing with 
the bread and wine; and though they 
passed her father by, Anne saw that he 
was taking it with the rest. Then she 
remembered the little basket he had 
brought, and standing without the door, 
she smiled exultantly. When the service 
was over she joined him, and the two 
walked away together. Disgraced, cast 
out by the church, they yet walked with 
no whit less of their former pride. No 
word was spoken by either; but each 
was proud of the other’s pride. 

That night Stephen Kilburn went to 
Abner Havens’s. Anne had known he 
would come ; she looked forward to it as 
the culmination of her revenge — the 
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time when Stephen Kilburn should tell 
her that he would take her disgrace upon 
himself. Then, at last, she would be con- 
tent, when she held Martha Kilburn’s 
son pledged to this. It would be far 
keener anguish to the mother than to 
bring disgrace to Martha Kilburn herself. 

Stephen was strangely silent that night, 
and Anne herself was frightened by a 
spell that seemed to hold her fast. A 
dull faintness seemed creeping upon her ; 
but she shut her lips firmly. “I will not 
give up,” said Anne Havens. 

At last Stephen rose to go. He stood 
looking down at her a moment, then 
stretched out his arms with a gesture of 
unutterable love and pity. 

“Anne,” he cried, “why tarry till 
November? Let me have the notice 
posted next Lecture Day, and then thou 
shalt never again suffer as thou hast to- 
day. Then either shalt thou come in 
with me, or my place shall be without 
with thee. Anne,’’—he spoke with a 
slow intensity which she had never heard 
before, — “ Anne, I am a strong man, but 
I believe another Communion Sabbath 
with thee without, alone, would kill me.’’ 

Surely Anne Havens’s hour of triumph 
had come. But there was no pride, only 
a strange terror, in Anne Havens’s face 
as she looked up at him. It seemed to 
her as though another voice were speak- 
ing for her. 

“Nay, Stephen, it cannot be — neither 
now nor in November.” 

He stared at her uncomprehending. 

‘What dost thou mean, Anne? Hast 
thou not given thy promise?” 

Anne wrung her hands with a bitter cry. 

“Oh, Stephen, Stephen, thou dost 
not understand! It was not love that 
made me promise,—#it was pride, — 
pride. It was because I would avenge 
myself on thy mother, who had wounded 
me by things she said. I would do 
anything —I would sacrifice myself — 
to wound her pride e’en as she had 
wounded mine. And so I was almost re- 
joiced when this disgrace came. I knew 
thou wert true and wouldst share the dis- 
grace with me, and I — I would have let 
thee, Stephen, I meant to let thee. I 
meant to when you came here to-night ; 
I meant to when you began to speak ; — 


and now — now, Stephen, I know! I 
love thee, Stephen. I knew not what 
love meant before, but now I know. Thou 
didst think me good and true and all that 
thou art thyself; now that thou knowest 
thou wilt hate me. But sooner would I 
endure anything than bring disgrace to 
thee, now that I know what it means — 
to love!” 

She poured out the words in quick, 
short breaths, never taking her eyes from 
his face as she watched for the change 
that would mean death to her. But no 
change came, save a deepening of the 
tenderness in his eyes. 

“Anne,” he said, “ what art thou say- 
ing? Hate thee? "Twere as vain to try 
to live without loving thee as for the 
earth to live without the sun. Thou’rt 
overwrought, little one, and not thyself. 
Say that I may post the notice Thursday 
— then will I care for thee and bring thee 
back to thine own self.” 

Anne shrank from him with a gesture 
of abhorrence. 

“Oh, Stephen, Stephen!” she cried. 
“« Give me a chance to be worthy thy love ! 
Never will I wed with thee while disgrace 
rests upon the Havenses. Go, Stephen, 
— I heg thee, go!” 

Stephen, hurt and grieved, turned 
away without a word. Anne watched 
him disappear in the darkness, and her 
whole life seemed a black night on which 
the sun would never rise. Stephen came 
back and pleaded with her the next 
night ; but she remained firm. She grew 
to look old and worn in one short week. 

“Anne Havens hath lost her good 
looks,’ the gossips said. “ True is it 
that beauty is deceitful and favor vain. 
Verily, her pride hath been sorely kurt. 
Said we not ’twould be so?” 

Anne knew it all, but she did not care. 
Their voices seemed to her no more than 
the small noises of the insects in the grass 
beneath her feet. She had set herself to 
a task that absorbed her very life. She 
would grow worthy the love of Stephen 
Kilburn. 

When the next Communion Day came, 
Anne helped her father arrange the little 
basket. The deacons had remonstrated 
with him in vain. He declared he would 
receive punishment for his sin from God 
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alone, — and could he not worship with 
men, he would still worship; and be- 
cause there was nothing else to do, they 
let him alone. Anne did not stand with- 
out this time ; she went to her own seat, 
and sat with bowed head during the 
service. There was no exultation in her 
heart, but a great pity for her father on 
the other side of the meeting-house 
worshipping alone; and deep in her 
heart was a hope that perchance in time 
the penalty might be lifted, if she was 
humble enough. 

But a year passed, and another, and 
finally five had gone, and still Abner 
Havens took his solitary communion, and 
still Anne Havens sat with bowed head 
during the service. She had changed 
greatly in these years; only to Stephen 
Kilburn she changed not at all. He 
could see no difference in her face; and 
for her kindly deeds— had he not always 
known Anne Havens? He grew silent 
and reserved, and there was a shadow of 
reproach resting upon him. It was ever 
a reproach to be thirty and unmarried. 

The winter was bitter that year, and 
Abner Havens had failed greatly. When 
the first communion of the winter came, 
Anne-begged him to tarry at home; but 
he refused. So she helped him wrap 
warmly, and then walked with him across 
the snow. Cold though it was, he panted 
as if ’twere a warm day. Silently Anne 
put her shoulder beneath his arm, and so 
they went to the meeting-house. Coldas 
it had been without, it was colder still 
within. The women and children hud- 
dled over their foot-stoves; even the 
parson wore heavy woollen gloves. As 
the deacons passed the bread, the pieces 
rattled in the plates; they were frozen 
hard. 

Alone in his pew the old man tried 
to open his basket. For a long time it 
baffled his stiff fingers; but finally he 
succeeded and set forth his lonely table, 
as he had done for five years. They 
spoke afterward of his expression that 
day. His white shrunken face shone 
with a strange light. Instead of being 
shut out by others, it seemed as if that 
bare wooden pew was the Holy Place, 
into which none other dared enter and 
where Abner Havens met his God alone. 
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And even so it was. When the meet- 
ing was over, and the men passed out, 
Abner Havens did not move; and the 
one who went back to call him returned 
with an awe-struck face. Never more 
could Abner Havens be judged by his 
fellow-men. 

The next week the deacons visited 
Anne and told her that she would once 
more be received into the church. She 
looked at them in bewilderment at first ; 
then her worn young face blazed with 
indignation. 

“You ask me now,” she cried, “ after 
all these years of waiting! Now, when 
it is too late! Am I any other now than 
I have been in these years? An’ I was 
not worthy then, Iam not now, and I 
will not go back. I will worship in mine 
own way as I have ever done in these 
years past. Gladly would I have given 
my life to have his honor restored to 
my father; but now it is too late—too 
late |” 

Her anger died away as she spoke, 
and the last words sounded like some 
undying echo of remorse. She had for- 
gotten the presence of the deacons, and 
her eyes, full of strange piteousness, 
seemed looking down into the past. The 
deacons glanced perplexedly at each 
other; they never had met a case like 
this. Then they spoke again. Anne 
listened quietly, but remained unmoved. 
Her father had died unforgiven by the 
church, and she would none of its for- 
giveness for herself. At last the deacons 
left her, but they sent Stephen Kilburn 
to her. Yet even his remonstrances and 
arguments failed to shake her resolution. 
Her small brown hands worked nervously 
as she listened, but she only shook her 
head and looked up at him with her 
strange, sad eyes, 

“T cannot, Stephen,” she said; “I 
cannot forget.” 

He was standing on the threshold. No 
one was in sight. The trees were black 
in the twilight, and through their dusky 
tops one star was shining. It seemed to 
come and go as the branches moved 
across it. Stephen looked down at Anne, 
and his voice trembled. 

«“ Anne,” he said, “wilt do it for my 
sake?” 
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Anne gave a little cry. “Oh, Stephen, 
would that I could, but I cannot.” 

Stephen turned and walked away. 
Anne stood looking after him as the 
shadows closed about him. Suddenly a 
strange, unreasonable fear overpowered 
her. It seemed as if he was going out 
of her life forever. She ran down the 
road, her white face cutting through the 
twilight. 

“Stephen !” she called wildly. 

He was beside her in a moment. She 
held out her hands to him like a little 
frightened child. 
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“Oh, Stephen, I will, I will!” she 
cried. 


In the spring Anne Havens married 
Stephen Kilburn. As she came down 
the meeting-house steps one Lecture 
Day, one said to Stephen, “Truly, thy 
wife seemeth like the Anne Havens of 
old. She was sorely changed in the 
past years. I never thought to see her 
so well-favored again.” 

But Stephen looked at him with slow 
surprise. ‘I knew not that she was 


changed,” he said. 
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By Kenyon 


West. 





“Verse, Fame and Beauty are intense indeed, 
But Death intenser — Death is Life’s high meed.” 


“7 have been half in love with easeful Death, 


Called him soft names in many a muséd rhyme... . 


Now more than ever seems tt rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain.” 


An eagle flew 
With strong and rapid flight : 
Flew toward the sun, whose light 
Just touched with hue 
Of gold his glancing wings. 
What joy, what joy, 
That glorious sight 
To the beholder brings ! 
Immortal flight, — 
This onward soaring toward the light ! 


TEIN 


[" skies of blue 


And could it ever be 

That Death is Life’s high meed? 
Alas! that night 

Could quench the light 

From poising, flashing wings, 

And onward glancing, eager speed 
Should thus be checked so suddenly ! 
That swift, sure Death 

Could still the breath 

And change the joy 

To tears and grief 

For poet’s life so brief ! 

Immortal life, immortal flight, — 
This onward soaring toward the light ! 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE Old South Lectures for Young People, for 
the summer of 1895, beginning July 17, are to 
be upon Zhe Puritans in Old England —the 
several subjects being as follows: John Hooper, 
the First Puritan; Cambridge, the Puritan 
University; Sir John Eliot and the House of 
Commons; John Hampden and the Ship Money; 
John Pym and the Grand Remonstrance; Oliver 
Cromwell and the Commonwealth; John Milton, 
the Puritan Poet; and Sir Harry Vane in Old 
England and New England. The subjects pre- 
pared for the Old South essays for the year, for 
which prizes are offered open to the competition 
of the graduates of the various Boston . high 
schools, are the following, —the subjects of the 
essays always being related to the general subject 
of the lectures, giving unity to the entire Old 
South work for the year: I. “New England 
Politics as affected by the changes in England 
from 1629 to 1692—the dates of the two 
Massachusetts charters.” II. “The Character 
of Cromwell as viewed by his contemporaries. 
Consider especially the tributes of Milton and 
Marvell.” 

It will be remembered by many of our readers 
that last summer’s Old South lectures were 
devoted to Zhe Founders of New England. 
Those lectures were the theme of discussion in 
our editorial pages a year ago. Eight repre- 
sentative men were chosen for treatment, the 
selection being made with a view to bring 
before the Boston young people who in the 
summer afternoons gather in the old meeting- 
house the most significant and influential forces, 
political and religious, which contributed to the 
shaping of New England at the beginning. The 
representative founders of New England thus 
made the subjects of the lectures were the follow- 
ing: William Brewster, the Elder of Plymouth; 
William Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth; 
John Winthrop, the Governor of Massachusetts; 
John Cotton, the Minister of Boston; John 
Harvard and the Founding of Harvard College; 
John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians; Roger 
Williams, the Founder of Rhode Island; and 
Thomas Hooker, the Founder of Connecticut. 
The subjects of the essays for the year were: 
I. “The Relation of the Founders of New 
England to the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford.” II. “The Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut and their Place in the History of 
Written Constitutions.” In connection with the 
Old South lectures, as is known by all who have 
been interested in them, historical leaflets are 
prepared for free distribution to the young people 
attending the lectures, these leaflets being im- 
mediately related to the subjects of the lectures 
and made up from original papers of the periods 
treated in the lectures, with the aim of stimu- 
lating on the part of the young people a habit of 
dealing with history at first-hand instead of 
second-hand. The leaflets prepared to accompany 
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the lectures on Zhe Founders of New England 
were these : Bradford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster; 
Bradford’s First Dialogue; Winthrop’s “ Conclu- 
sions for the Plantation in New England;” 
“New England’s First Fruits,” 1643; John 
Eliot’s “ Indian Graanmar Begun;” John Cotton’s 
“God’s Promise to his Plantation;*? and Thomas 
Hooker’s “ Way of the Churches of New Eng- 
land.” It can well be believed that the young 
people of Boston who heard these lectures and 
read these leaflets, studying the historical notes 
given in them, with the references to all the 
best books on the several subjects, learned some- 
thing about the Founders of New England. 
Never perhaps has there been an Old South 
programme which has proved more stimulating or 
important; and the lectures, first heard with so 
much interest by the Boston young people, have 
since been repeated at Brown University, at the 
Brooklyn Institute, and elsewhere. The directors 
of the Old South work always have the hope 
that the courses of lectures which they plan in 
successive years may meet the needs of other 
places as well as of Boston. A score of New 
England towns and cities, in arranging for their 
lectures next winter, could do nothing better than 
adopt the Old South course outlined above on 
The Founders of New England or the present 
summer’s course on Zhe Puritans in Old 
England. 
e's 

IN writing a year ago of the lectures on the 
Founders of New England, we dwelt upon the 
fact that the Puritanism which founded New 
England and the Puritanism which stayed at home 
and founded the Commonwealth in Old Eng- 
land were one and the same thing, and should 
always be viewed as parts of one great move- 
ment. Hampden and Cromwell and Milton and 
Vane were working for the same ends and were 
inspired with the same spirit as Winthrop and 
Cotton and Hooker and Roger Williams. The 
colony of Massachusetts was undoubtedly founded 
largely with the thought that if Puritanism met 
with defeat in England it could find a refuge 
here. Winthrop’s “ Conclusions ” were read care- 
fully by Sir John Eliot in the Tower, as well as 
by Hampden, as something of supreme concern 
to themselves. Both Hampden and Pym were 
interested in the Connecticut patent. It is a 
matter of curious controversy whether Hampden 
himself, as a young man, did not spend a winter 
with the Plymouth Pilgrims. Had not the 
Grand Remonstrance passed, Cromwell swore 
that he would have sold all he possessed and left 
England the next day. He meant unquestion- 
ably that he would have come to join Winthrop 
in Massachusetts.” Had not a dozen things 
happened which did happen, a score of the 
great Puritans who became the leaders in Eng- 
land during the Civil War and the Common- 
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wealth would have become New England men. 
New England was the realization of their dream 
—the “New England way” in Church and in 
State, established here in the wilderness so easily 
by a company of like-minded men, the same 
“ way ” which for a little time, “ with prodigious 
though ephemeral strength,” as Borgeaud says, 
they established in England through tumult and 
battle, in' the teeth of tradition, and on the 
ground of an ever divided and uneasy public 
sentiment. 

This is the thought which it is the aim of the 
Old South lectures of the present summer to 
illustrate and enforce. The lectures are a 
direct supplement to those upon the Founders of 
New England. They will show the young people 
the community of English and American Puritan- 
ism, show them the deep English roots of our 
New England and American institutions, and 
that our history, instead of being something 
isolated, is an integral part of the history of -the 
English race and of the world. 

* 
* * 

THE Puritan movement, which at the same 
time planted New England and established the 
k-nglish Commonwealth, was one of the greatest 
movements in human history; and there has been 
no generation in the two centuries which have 
followed it so capable of understanding it and 
doing it justice as our own. The best minds of 
our time are feeling as men have felt almost never 
before with equal earnestness and depth the ne- 
cessity of giving to their political and religious 
convictions and ideals a new and harmonious ex- 
pression. Our politics and economy, we feel, 
are not ethical and religious, — and they ought 
to be; our religion does not lay hold of our so- 
ciety and social problems with naturalness or 
power, — and it must be made to do it. We do 
not desire any old-fashioned marriage or compli- 
cation of Church and State, even if some of us 
believe that the old fashion was based on a true 
idea which in some far future may find its proper 
institutional expression; but we do desire that 
the Church shall be more political — using the 
term in its primary high sense —and that the 
State shall be more religious, that the standards 
and the aims of both shall coincide more closely 
than they do to-day. And this was the aim and 
ideal of the Puritan. He was at once a religious 
reformer and a political reformer, and it is hard 
to tell in which capacity we think of him first or 
chiefly. When we speak of the Puritan move- 
ment, we think at once of the century’s endeavor 
to purify religion in England and of the struggle 
which, through Marston Moor and Naseby, estab- 
lished the Commonwealth. Puritanism was reli- 
gion first, —it was the effort to make English 
religion purer which earned the Puritan his name; 
but the Puritan was not satisfied for a moment 
with dreaming of “kingdom come,” — it was 
his immediate duty asa religious man to act- 
ualize the kingdom of God inthat point of eter- 
nity in which he found himself and in that corner 
of God’s universe for which he was then directly 
responsible, namely, England. ‘We being met 
together to seek the glory of God,” says Crom- 
well, speaking not in prayer meeting or synod, 
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but to his parliament, “ how could we better do 
it than by thinking of such words as these, ‘ His 
glory is nigh unto them that fear Him,’ that glory 
may dwell in our land?” “If any whosoever,” 
he says again, “think the interests of Christians 
and the interest of the nation inconsistent, or 
two different things, I wish my soul may never 
enter into their secrets.” 

That was the spirit which planted New Eng- 
land, and which shaped New England. That 
spirit has no other shrine or monument among us 
so fitting or significant as the Old South Meeting- 
Hovse, in which the effort is to be made this 
summer to rouse the “ Puritan city” to a new 
sense of the meaning of the great movement in 
which it had its birth. For this old Puritan meet- 
ing-house has been no more a temple than a 
capitol, and its walls to-day do not echo so dis- 
tinctly the sermons and the prayers of the “ pain- 
ful” clergy who labored there through the long 
years as the words of Samuel Adams and Joseph 
Warren and the men of the Boston town meetings 
which there proved themselves more than a match 
for British parliaments. The fathers felt no 
sense of incongruity in turning the pulpit into a 
tribune on Monday, and gathered as naturally in 
the meeting-house to vote as they gathered there 
to pray. It is a fair question for us to ask our- 
selves, whether it will be well with us again in 
our own politics and religion until we can some- 
where do the same. 

* 
* * 

BosTON is well called the Puritan city. It is 
preéminently that —the one city of the first rank in 
all the English world which was born of Puritan- 
ism and whose history is organically bound up 
with the history of Puritanism. The capital of 
Puritan New England, its representative and lead- 
ing men were in closest touch through that 
stormy seventeenth century with the leaders of 
the party which was working for law and liberty 
in England; the exultations and anxieties in 
Boston were the measure of the ups and downs 
in London. 

We have said in these pages that there should 
be monuments in Boston commemorating the 
city’s proud parts in the Revolution and the 
Anti-slavery conflict; for of both these great 
movements Boston was the cradle. There 
stands upon the hill on the Common a Soldiers’ 
Monument, a monument dedicated to the Boston 
men who fell in the Civil War; but it is a 
commonplace affair, and might as well have 
stood on Cape Cod or in Salt Lake City, so far as 
anything representative or salient goes. Yet 
here was a rare opportunity, clear and imperative, 
—an opportunity to commemorate distinctly 
Boston’s unique part in the struggle. Upon 
Boston’s monument should have been grouped 
Boston’s great leaders in the Anti-slavery con- 
flict, — Garrison and Phillips, Channing and 
Parker, Emerson and Lowell, Sumner and 
Andrew; below them, the riflemen and cannoneers 
who carried these men’s ideas into effect at 
Gettysburg and Appomattox. Such tooshould be 


the monument, if it is ever built, commemorating 
Boston’s part in the Revolution, —a monument 
giving the commanding place to the men of 
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ideas, to Otis and John Adams and Warren and 
Revere and Hancock and their compeers, with 
Samuel Adams high over all. 

With these two monuments in Boston, there 
should stand a third, a Puritan monument, a 
monument commemorating here in the Puritan 
city the great Puritan movement, in the same 
comprehensive way in which the Luther monu- 
ment at Worms commemorates the Reformation. 
Men might hold controversy as to whether Oliver 
Cromwell or John Calvin should be the dominat- 
ing central figure; but Hooper and Hampden 
and Pym and Milton and Vane should surely 
touch shoulders there with Bradfordand Winthrop 
and Harvard and Hooker and Roger Williams, 
to show that all were fellow-workers, whether in 
Old England or in New England, for the up- 
building of a common cause. 

«** 

THE thought of this Puritan monument in 
Boston reminds us of a suggestion made long 
ago, in 1869, by Edward Everett Hale, of a 
statue here of Oliver Cromwell. It was in a 
lecture on “ Puritan Politics in England and New 
England,” published in the old volume of Lowell 
Lectures on the Early History of Massachusetts, a 
lecture full of fine insight into the political charac- 
ter of Puritanism, which should be read by all 
the young people who go to the Old South lec- 
tures this summer and by all who hear those lec- 
tures elsewhere. The suggestion of the statue 
followed a tribute to the leaders of the Common- 
wealth. “As time has passed by,” said Mr. 
Hale, “the Parliament of England has learned 
that Oliver Cromwell was never sovereign in that 
island. In the line of statues of English sov- 
ereigns in Parliament House, the eye first rests 
upon the vacant space between the images of 
Charles I. and Charles II. There is no Cromwell 
there! Yet, if he were not sovereign of England 
for the ten years after the royal traitor died, it 
would be hard to say who was. He was not the 
sovereign of New England in those years. In 
those years New England knew no sovereign but 
her people. But he was the friend of New Eng- 
land and the friend of her rulers. They loved 
him, they believed in him, they honored him. 
He represented the policy which for ten years tri- 
umphed in old England, and which has triumphed 
in New England till this time. Massachusetts is 
about to acknowledge her debt to Winthrop, which 
she can never pay, by erecting his statue in the 
National Capitol. There it is to stand first among 
the founders of America; first, where Virginia 
Dare and John Smith and George Calvert, and 
even Roger Williams and William Penn, are 
second. When that obligation is thus acknowl- 
edged, Massachusetts may well erect in her own 
capitol, face to face with Chantrey’s statue of 
George Washington, the statue which England 
has not reared of Oliver Cromwell. It may bear 
this inscription : 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 


This man believed in Independency. 
He was the sovereign of England for ten years. 

He was the friend of New England through his life. 
This statue stands here till the England which we love, and 
rom which we were born, shall know who 
her true heroes were,” 
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Mr. Hale himself, who was thus we think the 
first person to propose a statue to Oliver Crom- 
well, is to give the lecture on Cromwell in this 
summer’s course at the Old South. Noone surely 
could more fittingly treat that subject. No 
person could more fittingly speak of Sir Harry 
Vane than James K. Hosmer, who has given us 
the best life of Vane which has ever been written. 
William Everett, who is to give the address on 
“Cambridge, the Puritan University,” first be- 
came known to the literary world by his eloquent 
book, “On the Cam,” in which the most glowing 
pages are those upon the Cambridge Puritans. 

* 

ALTHOUGH no statue of Cromwell yet stands 
in the Parliament House at Westminster, several 
statues of him have been erected in England 
since Mr. Hale wrote in 1869,—the first at 
Manchester, about ten years after that date. It 
should also be remembered here that England 
had the manhood, spite of the efforts of prince- 
lets, dukes and deans, to refuse place for a 
statue to the junior Louis Napoleon in the niche 
in the Abbey made sacred by the great Protec- 
tor’s empty, still unmonumented grave. But the 
greatest monument to Cromwell had been reared 
twenty-five years before Mr. Hale wrote, in Car- 
lyle’s work on Cromwell’s letters and speeches. 
This work revolutionized opinion concerning 
Cromwell, Of all Carlyle’s works it is doubtful 
whether any is more important than this work on 
Cromwell, and no historical work in modern 
times has produced greater effects. The Crom- 
well of the old books was often the veriest cari- 
cature; but here were the great man’s own words 
truly placed, and we saw the man and read the 
words through the most searching and sincere 
eyes of our time. Once for all it fixed Cromwell 
before the world in his just proportions; and from 
that time to this the Puritan Revolution has been 
treated in a different way by all men of vision. 
How different is the treatment of this period in 
Mr. Green’s History of the English People from 
anything which went before in the popular books! 

The whole Puritan century in England, the pe- 
riod especially of the Civil War and the Common- 
wealth, has been the subject of study in our time 
as never before. Most scholarly and just and 
thorough of all investigators in this field has 
been Samuel Rawson Gardiner. The appear- 
ance at this very time of the first volume of Mr. 
Gardiner’s “ History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate ” reminds us how extensive his work 
has been, and gives us a new sense of obligation. 
The “ History of England from the Accession of 
James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603- 
1642,” the “History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649,” and the “ History of the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, 1649-1660,” constitute, 
or will constitute when the last is completed, a se- 
ries of historical studies almost unmatched in real 
usefulness and worth by any other English his- 
torical writings of this time —a time which has 
seen so much good history written in England. 
Less brilliant than many of his fellow-workers, 
less original, less of a literary man, Mr. Gardiner, 
with exemplary industry and faithfulness and fair- 
ness, has got at all the facts of the period, and 
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places them before us in a way which makes 
every student of the Puritans and of the Stuarts 
forever his debtor. It were to be wished that 
he might continue his researches to the over- 
throw. of the last Stuart and the final disappear- 
ance from England of that dynasty which was the 
very embodiment of the opposite of all those 
things for which Puritanism stood. 

Nor can we forget in this connection our obli- 
gations to John Forster for his biographies of so 
many of the great Englishmen of the period un- 
der survey. Less read to-day than a few years 
ago, Mr. Forster’s books were at the time of 
their appearance distinctly better than anything 
which had appeared before on almost every sub- 
ject treated, and they form together a body of lit- 
erature upon the Puritan Revolution which is 
still of high importance. No one before Mr. 
Forster had worked in this particular field so con- 
secutively or comprehensively. “The Arrest of 
the Five Members by Charles I.,” “The Debates 
on the Grand Remonstrance,” and “ The Biog- 
raphy of Sir John Eliot” remain the completest 
works on those subjects; and few popular lives of 
Eliot, Strafford, Pym, Hampden, Vane and Crom- 
well are better than those in “The Statesmen of 
the Commonwealth.” 


* 
* * 


WE devoted our editorial pages last July, in 
connection with our reference to the Old South 
lectures on the Founders of New England, 
largely to a review of the little book by Pro- 
fessor Charles Borgeaud of Geneva, the transla- 
tion of which had then just appeared, on “ The 
Rise of Modern Democracy in Old and New Eng- 
land.” We should like to call attention again to 
that work, which has received singularly little 
notice in America, where it would seem that it 
would have been so widely read. We should be 
glad if any who are interested in the Old South 


subject for this year, the Puritans in Old England, 
care to turn back to what we said about this 
book and the subjects which it raises, and still 
more glad if any who have not read the book it- 
self would do so; for its bearing upon this year’s 
Old South theme is no less direct than upon last 
year’s. We know of no other brief survey of 
Puritanism as a whole, Puritanism in Old Eng- 
land and Puritanism in New England, upon its 
political side, which is so broad and _ penetrat- 
ing. 

We should also like to call attention to another 
work, no larger than Borgeaud’s little book, 
which has just been published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Company, devoted to an important phase 
of Puritan history, which has been much neg- 
lected. The book is by an Oxford scholar, Mr. 
Allen B. Hinds, and is called “The Making of 
the England of Elizabeth ;” but the title is too 
vague and general, failing to suggest the specific 
purpose of the book. That purpose is mainly to 
show the influences to which the great body of 
English Protestants were subjected, who during 
the period of the Marian persecution exiled them- 
selves and gathered in little congregations in 
France, along the Rhine, and among the Alps — 
at Frankfort, at Strasburg, at Basel, at Zurich — 
and to show the results of this long sojourn when 
upon the accession of Elizabeth they came flock- 
ing home to England and contributed so largely 
to determine the new religious spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan age. As our Pilgrim Fathers were broad- 
ened and disciplined by their long years in Hol- 
land for their great enterprise, so was English 
Protestantism altogether, just beginning to be 
Puritanism, schooled by this foreign experience 
under the influence of Calvinism, often in per- 
sonal contact with Calvin himself, to become the 
force for liberty which it was under Elizabeth and 
James, and ever more and more until it culmi- 
nated in the Commonwealth. 
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SOULFUL VERSE. 


Way expect a fledgling writer 
To avoid a mournful tone? 
Do not doubt his heart is lighter 

Than his gloomy fancies own. 


Although grief may overflow it, 
And his verse sob like the sea, 

Why should not a minor poet 
Warble in a minor key? 


Harry Romaine. 
* 
* * 
THE END OF THE WORLD. 


Don’r you remember when you and I, 

Once in the golden July weather, 
Made up our very small minds to try 

To walk to the end of the world together? 
You were just three, and I was five; 

How we danced through the sweet red clover, 


Surely the happiest pair alive, — 
Telling each other, over and over, 
“Maud, you're a little fairy queen!” 
“Jack, you’re a prince with cap and feather! 
We won’t come back to tell what we’ve seen 
Till we find the end of the world together.” 


A score of years have passed since then, 
Bringing the storm and the sunshiny weather; 
What would you think should I ask you again, 
Shall we walk to the end of the world to- 
gether? 
Borne on the wings of the summer air, 
Comes a breath of the same sweet clover; 
Your soul looks out of your face so fair, 
And my heart is singing over and over, 
“T am the prince and you are my queen! ” 
Then look in the future and answer whether, 
Through every possible changing scene, 
We may “walk to the end of the world to- 
gether.” 
M. A. Nicholas. 
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